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\X/ hat Acid Test of Partnership 


Ought Britain to veto or revise the Rhodesian federal franchise bill if the 
African Affairs Board declares it to be racial discrimination? (page 358) 


Sort The Fourth Atomic Power 


Our special correspondent recently visited Marcoule and describes its place 
in France’s new atomic ambitions. (page 395) 


of a Downy Dodgers 


Diplomats pained by popular misconceptions of their calling are offered 
some remedies in the field of lifemanship. (page 360) 


People? British Women Sized Up 


Fashion and fact are at variance on the female shape ; it is important for the 


Bila makers of clothes to see that they are not too far apart. (page 362) 
The politicians are already 


girding themselves for the Working by Numbers 


1959 election. A few sugges- Before engineers become technically engrossed in new methods of automatic 
tions are made, in their own control, they should spare a moment to consider the economics. (page 397) 


and the national interest, of Wanted—a President 
what they should be pondering 


; Mr Eisenhower’s half-hearted advocacy of his domestic programmes in 
as they sit in the holiday sun. Congress harms his foreign programmes as well. (page 379) 
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ACCOUNTING PROBLEM 
FOR SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 
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More H.P. business 
meant more paperwork... 


Where was the extra clerical staff to come from? 


A clerical staffin Nottingham admin- 
istered all Singer H.P. agreements, 
whichentailed,amongstotherthings, 
re-balancing eachaccountevery time 
a payment was made into it. 

As business grew with more and 
more new agreements being opened 
every day, it became difficult to find 
the additional staff required. What 
then was to be done? Should a mech- 
anized system be installed? 

Like a lot of other firms, big and 
small, they remembered all they’d 
heard and read about Burroughs; 
they got in touch with them. 


AND BURROUGHS WERE ABLE 
TO HELP 


The Burroughs representative work- 
ed alongside Singer accountants be- 
tween January and March of last 
year. Anewsystem wasevolved, based 
on eight Burroughs Sensimatics. 


Under this new system an account was 
balanced automatically when an entry 
was made. This meant Singer could 
deal with all the H.P. business that 
came their way and the staff prob- 
lem was considerably eased. 


To support this new system Singer 
also decided to buy a Burroughs 
Micro-Twin. There are also four more 
Sensimatics used for analysing sales 
and posting customers’ accounts and 
another four on payroll. 


HOW BURROUGHS MIGHT BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


Ask yourself: how many of your staff are engaged in figure-work? How long does it take you to 
get the figures you want? Are the figures always accurate when you do get them? 

Burroughs Accounting Machines will do this figure-work for you without tying down a lot of 
staff and do it far more speedily and accurately. Burroughs make machines suited to the needs 
of every size of business and you have everything to gain by consulting them. They will advise 
against buying one of their machines if they don’t think you need one. Their advice, of course, 
is free. The local Burroughs office is in the phone book. Or write direct to London if you prefer. 


urroughs 
ejurroug 


The most experienced manufacturers of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Typewriter-Accounting, Statistical Machines and Microfilm Equipment 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD., 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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HE’S GOT 


INGRAM 
COOLNESS 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE... IMPARTIALLY ! 


Cc) 


To 
remind you... 


hat if h fill. iuni : 4 Ingram coolness changes a man’s 
ee ee 4 attitude to shaving! Ingram is 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 3 





: : a : «$0 comforting because it com- 
touch with The Officers’ Association. This bines its own face lotion, which cools, soothes and protects 
organisation is an Employment Bureau, and as soon as your brush touches your face. Your razor 
it has on its books much promising material. has an easy passage — and you have a contented skin. 
If The Officers’ Association introduces a man, There’s no sting, no bite, no drag with Ingram, the 
on may Se sees Cee See © COED oF ) coolest shave in the world. Ingramshave tomorrow! 
complete integrity, potentially suited for that 
particular job, and well worth interviewing. 
Next time you have any vacancy whatsoever, 
why not first try The Officers’ Association ? 
Ring them at ABBey 2556, or write to 
Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The first main-line locomotive 
for Britain’s 15-year plan to 
modernize the railways 

was recently delivered by 
ENGLISH ELEcTRIC. Under this 
plan steam will be progress- 
ively replaced by electric 

and diesel-electric power. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC is building 
many of these new locomotives. 
But this is only half the story. 
Electrifying hundreds of miles 
of main and suburban lines 

is an enormous task, and 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC will share 
in producing the many kinds 
of equipment needed. 


In India, in Brazil, Spain, 
New Zealand and many other 
countries, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
has long experience of the 
problems of electric railway 
traction, and ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
locomotives have proved their 
efficiency and dependability 
under the most gruelling 
conditions. ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
is equipped to build complete 
electric and diesel-electric 
locomotives ; its exports of 
these and of other railway 
equipment are a valuable 
source of foreign exchange 

for Britain. 


The ENGLish ELECTRIC Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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What Sort of a People? 


. Bi holiday weekend is not, perhaps, a time to be too solemn. 


But as Ministers and MPs go off for a bumper long vacation 

a few general reflections do thrust themselves forward. One is 
provoked simply by an accident of the calendar. When Parliament 
meets again on October 29th, if no emergency brings it back sooner, 
the country will have had since the war just six years of Conservative 
rule, after six years of Labour. And the temptation to cry, however 
unkindly, c’est la méme chose has been uncommonly strong during 
the latest barren arguments over inflation—about which the simplest 
and most important fact is that it still goes on. 

A second, and closely connected, reflection also arises from the 
calendar, this time the political calendar. It is not only in the United 
States that elections cast long shadows before them. Increasingly, the 
parties are obsessed—hagridden or hopeful—by the election of 1959. 
The Conservative Government has done good deeds comparatively 
bravely (if sometimes belatedly) since the last election over subsidies, 
rents and taxes ; but now finds it hard, with the by-elections and, to a 
smaller extent, the straw polls inimical, to bite on the inflationary bullet 
until it hurts. And in the recent renewal of doubts (discussed in a Note on 
page 364) about the wisdom of putting practically all our defence eggs, 
in the shape of expensive missiles as well as expensive bombs, into the 
glamorous nuclear basket—to the exclusion of more humdrum but not 
less real requirements—one suspicion is inevitable. It is that the political 
promise to get rid of conscription—to say nothing of the desire, which is 
also political, to wear, instead of the old worn-out imperial dress, the 
prestige dress of a nuclear power—is more compelling in the application 
of the white paper principles even than Mr Sandys’s original and realistic 
logic. 

The Labour Opposition, in full cry for the victory in 1959 that it 
now takes too much for granted, enlists inflation on its side. Sensible, 
and even eloquent, about the evils of inflation and the reasons why 
it should be stopped, Mr Wilson says that it cannot be stopped without 
socialist planning and socialist taxation. Still more significantly, Mr 
Cousins says that the trade unions should not think of helping to stop 
inflation without socialist controls on prices and profits—that is, without 
a Labour Government. But Labour is hagridden, too, as well as hopeful 
and boastful. It is not enough for Mr Wilson, or Mr Cousins, to say, 
in effect: “A Labour Government or inflation goes on.” Six years 
ago there was a Labour Government and—Mr Gaitskell was appealing to 
the Trade Union Congress for restraint in wage claims—there was, 
conspicuously, inflation. 

Labour’s leaders know well enough that the past is not on Labour’s 
side in this political auction. They know what part their policies have 
played in creating the climate of inflation : the check put upon voluntary 
savings—still much the most important, if the least regarded, guarantee 
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that the nation will not outrun the constable—by 
redistributive taxes ; the premium put by cheap money 
and nationalisation upon financial indiscipline ; and the 
power of ultimatum given to the trade unions by 
overfull employment. Their aim now, with 1959 
votes in mind, is to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds : to promise fresh advances along 
socialist paths, without pledging themselves to 
anything specific. And on defence they are equally 
two-minded. Some do not want bombs, because 
bombs are wicked; others want bombs, in order 
to be “independent” of the Americans ; almost 
all, like the Conservatives again, want to end conscrip- 
tion, with popular applause. 

Politicians get very angry when these problems of 
inflation or of national defence are presented as 
moral problems. In a sense they are right: uncom- 
fortable sermons from comfortable chairs do not help. 
But, equally, they are wrong. The important point is 
that this country is, so far, a free country. Therefore, 
what any government can do, whether to stop inflation 
by squeezing out money or freezing out demands or 
pushing up productivity, or to nourish necessary 
defence from the nation’s scarce resources, depends 
upon what the people, and the groups among them, 
will accept. But (as the comments in Business Notes 
on page 399 emphasise) this does not mean that leader- 
ship must become followership. What the people will 
accept depends upon what the people are told. The 
fact is that, if inflation goes on and gathers much more 
speed because people realise, as they are now doing, 
that it is going to go on, this will cease to be either 
2 free country or a prosperous one. Either it will 
become, socially, intolerably unjust and, economically 
perilously uncompetitive ; or it will in the end be put, 
politically and industrially, into a collectivist straitjacket 
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beyond anything that Mr Gaitskell and Mr Wilson have 
in mind. And, on defence, we have learned twice 
in less than half a century what can happen when we 
decide that we cannot afford, or do not need, to meet 
its minimum demands properly. 

The truth is—and this is a final reflection for the 
holidays—that these are questions now, to put it 
bluntly, of national good faith, as well as of national 
interest. The very sensible reason that we have given to 
our friends for shrinking our defence programme, apart 
from modernising it and, essentially, adjusting our sights 
to our strength, is the need to put our economy, which 
is the base of all we do, in better order. We have, 
in effect, given the same reason to Commonwealth 
countries only this week for the limits, imposed by 
our own needs and resources, to what we can do for 
their development. Are these to be only excuses, with 
our house still not put in order ? What sort of a people 
will it be that can defend neither its currency nor, 
with its allies, its vital interests ? 

On the facts, there is no reason for anything but 
good hope for Britain’s future. This country can take 
a pivotal place in the new scientific revolution. It 
can raise the standard of life of its people as rapidly 
as Keynes forecast, for his grand-children, over a 
quarter of a century ago. And, to defend that standard 
of life—as it must be ready to do—it has the ability 
to discharge its separate and collective obligations 
within the western alliance. But it can do these things 
only if it has the will to fulfil the conditions of doing 
them. Keynes’s two master conditions, as well as 
technical innovation, were the avoidance of war and 
the accumulation of capital; today he would surely 
have added (no doubt with a specific prescription) the 
halting of inflation. It is the party that puts these 
first things first that will deserve support in 1959. 


Acid Test of Partnership 


The new fancy franchises proposed in Central Africa 
will not satisfy idealists but they can be a basis for 
bargaining, out of which a social contract for the 
evolution of race relations could be reached 


IR ROY WELENSKY’S bill to widen the system of 
S representation in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland has now obtained the necessary two- 
third’s majority in the Federal legislature, with one vote 
to spare ; but it may now encounter a demand from the 
African Affairs Board, under its constitutional right, that 
it be referred by the Governor-General to the British 
Government for amendment as “racially discrimina- 
tory.” If it does, the bargain which may have been 
reached between Sir Roy and the British Government 
that in exchange for his bill, and for a wider franchise 


which is proposed in a further bill, the Federation 
should get independence in 1960, will have to be 
reopened. 

The Federal proposals—and also Mr Todd’s parallel 
franchise proposals for Southern Rhodesia which do not 
come under a British veto—should be judged by the ex- 
tent to which they will enable the African to protect, in 
the Federal legislature, his own interests when the pro- 
tection of the Colonial Office is withdrawn, and thus 
give him that sense of security which must underlie 
the “ partnership ” between the races which the Federal 
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constitution, in its preamble, is pledged to foster. Some 
people, and more particularly some Labour MPs, argue 
that such protection can only be assured when Africans 
in fact control the legislature by weight of sheer 
numbers ; and no such prospect emerges from either 
Sir Roy’s or Mr Todd’s proposals. But it is nonsense 
to suppose that Central Africa will wait for inde- 
pendence until this is achieved, since even liberal 
European opinion there insists that ultimate control 
must remain in the hands of civilised men; and the 
condition for permitting the African preponderance in 
numbers to tell is that Africans should become civilised 
to the extent of qualifying for the “ordinary” roll, 
either in wealth or education, as laid down in these 
proposals. Even the most liberal settlers are prepared 
only to give a limited weight to the “ uncivilised ” 
African viewpoint, protesting that they are perfectly 
suitable “guardians” for the Africans and have 
nothing in common with Mr Vorwoerd. 


Yr argument must therefore be confined 
first to the degree to which African opinion can 
exert effective minority influence in the legislatures 
both of the federation and of the three territories, and 
secondly how it can progressively grow in strength. For 
the hard fact had better be faced at the outset both 
by British opinion and by the African Affairs Board 
that the settler population of these territories is becom- 
ing too strong for Britain in its present mood to coerce, 
though it is still amenable to firm guidance and an 
appeal to reason—particularly to its own enlightened 
self-interest. The new Central African “fancy fran- 
chises”” had best be considered in the light of what will 
most conduce to a liberal and peaceful solution of the 
problems of racial co-existence, carrying the assurance 
that the African can enter into the inheritance of the 
European within a foreseeable time. 

Both franchises conform to the “liberal” settler 
philosophy of race relations by proposing a two-tier 
electorate system—a “civilised roll” and an “uncivilised 
roll,” though they are described rather less frankly as 
“ordinary” and “ special.” The qualifications for the 
civilised roll combine ‘relatively large wealth with rela- 
tively limited education, or vice versa; qualifications 
for the uncivilised roll are smaller income and sufficient 
literacy to fill out a registration form unaided (a not 
inconsiderable attainment, which disqualifies mere 
“bushmen ”’). 

The way in which the voting of these two electorates 
is weighted in favour of the civilised or the evolués and 
against the uncivilised is however arranged differently 
for the two areas. In Southern Rhodesia, Mr Todd’s 


government proposes that both civilised and uncivilised 
voters shall have one vote each, but the B-class voters 
shall be added to the register only up to the point at 
which they number one-sixth of it ; thereafter all new 
voters must qualify for the “ civilised” roll. 

In the federation, the voters are not restricted in 
numbers, but the candidates are. 


Sir Roy Welensky 
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proposes that only voters on the civilised roll shall elect 
44 members to the legislature ; but that nine new seats 
shall be created, the candidates for which—eight of 
whom must be African and one European—shall be 
elected by both the civilised and the uncivilised electors 
voting together. - Sir Roy, however, is circumscribed 
by the existing 1953 constitution under which 4 
Africans and two Europeans are elected by indirect 
elections through African local organisations. He can- 
not touch these. Under his plan, in a new federal 
house there would be at least 12 Africans and three 
Europeans specifically representing African interests in 
a house of §9. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF FEDERAL HOUSE 
Representing By Whom Elected 


Southern Northern 
Rhodesia Rhodesia Nyasaland 
24 + 4 4+ 6 = 


es. 2s « 


44 members any race elected by 
civilised roll 

8 African members elected by 
civilised + uncivilised roll 

| European member elected by 
civilised + uncivilised roll 


I 


2 +} 1 + 1 = 4 Africans elected by African or- 
ganisation 

i + | == 2 Europeans ,,_,, ” ” 

31 18 10 59 of which: 44 “non-racial,”’ 


3 European, 12 African. 


Everything, of course, turns on the influence which 
Africans who register under these two sets of qualifica- 
tions could hope to exercise through the ballot box. 
There is no bar to an African being elected in Southern 
Rhodesia, but none can be sure of being elected until 
in any given Southern Rhodesian electorate something 
like 1,200 Africans qualify on the civilised roll, when 
these voters and the uncivilised sixth would together 
amount to a majority of all voters, white and black. As, 
even under the existing common roll, only 1,500 non- 
Europeans are on the register for the whole territory, 
against 67,000 whites, this lies years ahead. But Afri- 
can influence would be decisive whenever a sixth of the 
voters constituted the makeweight between two white 
parties so evenly divided that they would then have 
to bid for the support of the “ special ” voters. 

In the Federation the situation is different. Sir Roy 
Welensky has agreed that registration on either roll is 
to be opened to Africans with British protected status, 
not restricted, as hitherto, to that tiny minority who are 
(as all are in Southern Rhodesia) British subjects. This 
means that the uncivilised roll, culled from a population 
of six million Africans, could be quite large. The first 
snag lies in the decision that the civilised voters can also 
vote for the nine new members ; as there will prob- 
ably be 100,000 civilised voters by the time of the next 
election, it will require the enrolment of at least as 
many uncivilised voters for the successful Africans not 
to be mainly the choice of white men rather than black. 

Only in Nyasaland, where white voters are few, might 
there be enough Africans to elect not only the two B-roll 
African candidates, but also to put six Africans in as 
ordinary members in place of the present six white MPs. 
The second snag is that Sir Roy plans a clause 
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to debar the Nyasas from this victory both for num- 
bers and for “ evolution,” which is possible under his 
scheme, by ruling that for every African elected on the 
ordinary roll one of the six original African reserved 
seats must be given up. Thus not until Africans were 
electing 21 representatives, not just 15, could they begin 
to hope to increase their total representation by colour 
in the House. 


r is best frankly to face the fact that the white settlers 
in these territories will accept nothing that does not 
weight the scales heavily in favour of “ civilisation ” as 
they define it and prescribe it; and that they will 
indulge in their Boston tea party—perhaps with South 
African backing—rather than be pushed beyond a 
certain “safety margin.” The first problem for the 
British government indeed, when the time comes 
to build these modest proposals into the constitution 
of an Independent Federation is to make sure 
that they will at least be irreversible—that the terms 
cannot be changed if Africans make rapid progress and 
start swamping either roll. Even if Mr Todd’s and Sir 
Roy’s proposals were regarded as satisfactory, inasmuch 
as they do offer Africans some chance of progressively 
gaining in power, to leave Mr Field and his Dominion 
party entirely free to repeal them as soon as black people 
do begin to gain would be a cruel deception. Any 
liberalised franchise must as far as possible be 
entrenched under independence—ominous as_ the 
history of “entrenched clauses ” in Southern Africa has 
been. 

But, beyond this, it should not be impossible for 
Britain to bargain for some further liberality in the pro- 
posals themselves. Mr Todd could be urged to leave the 


Downy 


The revised edition of “Satow’s Guide to 


Diplomatic Practice” offers the much maligned 
diplomat some defences against the occupational 


hazards of a swiftly changing age 


downy, feline, insidious, intriguing, Machiavel- 
lian, sharp, slim, sly, subtle, time-serving, 
vulpine, wily: it is with these that Roget groups the 
adjective “ diplomatic ” in his Thesaurus. For the noun 
“diplomacy” he sees fit companions in: chicanery, 
circumvention, dodge, duplicity, legerdemain, oppor- 
tunism, ruse, sharp practice, slyboots, stratagem, “ toils, 
trap, etc.” Splendidly upright in the antithesis column 
stand: candour, frankness, honesty, innocence, open- 
ness, sincerity and straightforwardness. 
What other profession has to bear such a load of 


: RCH, artful, canny, cunning, deceitful, designing, 
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uncivilised roil open, so that as uncivilised voters 
graduated to the ordinary roll, their places could be 
taken by new B-class voters. Sir Roy should certainly 
be stripped of any power to deprive Nyasaland Africans 
of the chance of adding to African representation in the 
federal house by returning a solid black block of eight 
members for a territory in which the civilised white 
voters barely number 1,500 in a population of 2 million. 
It has also been suggested that only the special voters 
should elect the new African members ; but to do this 
would be to introduce the concept of communal 
rolls, which, to do them justice, these franchises seek 
to avoid. It would be better to give the uncivilised 
voters a limited say in the election of ordinary members, 
on Southern Rhodesian lines, so that both types of voters 
would have two votes. If Africans can be assured that 
they will be able to return a sizeable block of African 
members to a house in which there will be two white 
parties, they may see the good sense of accepting a 
genuine offer of a degree of political influence that will 
be real from the outset and will increasingly reflect their 
numbers as well as their social progress. 

For these reasons, Mr Todd’s and Sir Roy’s proposals 
should be scrutinised and improved, not condemned. 
They will necessitate the liberalisation of the territorial 
constitutions of the two protectorates ; this will again 
increase African political strength. But the precondition 
of successful negotiation is that Africans should have 
patience because they are assured of growing influence 
and Europeans should accept “fancy franchises ” 
without mental reservations—knowing that they are the 
thin end of the wedge and that they bear to Central 
African affairs the same relation as the Reform Bills of 
1832, 1867 and 1884 did to British politics, but on a 
much shortened time scale. 


Dodgers 


ill repute ? Roget is not alone in his suspicions. 
Almost the first thing a diplomat has to get used to 
is being an object of distrust. He accepts, of course, 
as an occupational hazard, the possibility of hostile 
treatment abroad. In 1716 Calliéres noted in his 
authoritative textbook that “on appelle un Ambassadeur 
un honorable Espion.” Today, communist regimes 
are apt to treat envoys as potentially dangerous animals, 
confining them, Whipsnade-wise, to areas large enough 
for them to get some exercise but too small for them 
to get at the general public. But what really hurts is 
the attack from the rear, the dark suspicions harboured 
by the diplomat’s own fellow countrymen. 

There is the grudging taxpayer, and sometimes 
the member of select committees, who conceives his 
country’s envoys as drifting endlessly through cocktail 
parties on a flood of public money. There is the hot- 
blooded citizen who sees the diplomat as a poor 
substitute for the good old-fashioned gunboat. And 
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the thing goes deeper than that. Lord Strang, in his 
book on “The Foreign Office,” reminded us that 
diplomas—doubled or folded papers—link diplomatists 
in a distant etymological kinship with such terms as 
duplicity, dubious and double-faced, and that the very 
word “two” can be tracked back to an ancestor whose 
sense was pejorative. Small wonder that a dog with 
such a bad name should dangle miserably between the 
idea that nowadays, with prime and foreign ministers 
flying in on every second ’plane, all those languid types 
in levee dress are getting paid for fruit which they 
never handle ; and, on the other hand, the suspicion 
that smooth talk of modus vivendi, concordat, agréa- 
tion, uti possidetis and exposé de motifs is a screen 
behind which they tirelessly enmesh an innocent world 
in the toils of war. 


ow can the diplomat shake off this bad repute ? 
H He can take refuge in the opposite column in 
Roget and plead that, far from being downy or vulpine, 
he is a creature of total innocence and humble anxiety 
to learn. This gambit—which from now on may be 
briefly termed the Gluck ploy—seems at least to have 
some impact in the United States Senate. But some 
may still hint darkly that the apparent innocence of 
even a beginner in diplomacy can serve as a cloak for 
guile. Was the seemingly luckless Mr Gluck just 
pretending not to know who is prime minister of 
Ceylon? Did he foresee that to admit knowledge 
would enable his inquisitors to follow through by asking 
what coalition of parties brought Mr Bandaranaike to 
power last year ?* Did he shrewdly judge it wiser to 
profess complete ignorance rather than flounder into 
a trap ? 

It would be rash to assume that the Gluck ploy 
cannot be adapted to suit many different situations. 
British diplomats have on occasion chosen to mask 
an acute mind behind a vacuous manner, and these 
imitations of Sir Percy Blakeney have been known to 
lead to the highest posts. Just at this moment, the 
technique may also be recommended to senior officials 
in the Russian foreign office. After Mr Khrushchev’s 
revelation that the last two Soviet foreign ministers 
had spent their time actively sabotaging his efforts for 
peace, it would seem that the only possible line their 
underlings can take is to claim that they could never 
read Molotov’s handwriting, or catch a word that 
Shepilov was saying. i 

But songs of innocence alone may not suffice. In the 
present state of public opinion, the diplomat may do 
better if he seeks to build up an image of his profession 
as one engaged in humdrum, tedious work ; in a cease- 
less struggle against an ever advancing tide of paper ; 
in the patient mastery, through long years of appren- 
ticeship, of a mass of information and experience 
which, if it never enables its owner to pull off a 
dramatic coup, at least may save him from making 





 * The Mahajana Eksath Peramuna, comprising the Sri | Lanka 
Freedom Party, the Sinhala Bhasa Peramuna, and the Viplavakari 
Lanka Sama Samaja. 
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disastrous errors. Humbly accepting the popular 
verdict that, in an age of humming wires and roaming 
ministers, the envoy has been reduced to the role of 
a postman, he can yet argue that in his branch of the 
postal service, as in others, it makes all the difference 
whether the service is efficient or not. 


l' confronted with an obstinate sceptic, he will find 
no better weapon to his hand with which to beat 
the man about the head than the substantial tome 
which Sir Ernest Satow compiled in 1917, and of which 
a revised edition has now been published,f extending 
its scope from the accession of Clovis in A.D. 481 to 
the European Coal and Steel Community. For 
members of the Foreign Service this is an essential 
bedside book. For the general reader, it is a revelation 
of the complex delicacy of the work which Roget’s 
downy dodgers have to get through. One dip into 
Satow is enough to show that pitfalls lurk everywhere 
for the inexperienced diplomat. Half his attention 
must always be devoted to the task of not giving offence 
or causing embarrassment—unless, of course, his 
instructions require him to do precisely those things. 
Armed with a knowledge of Vatican ceremonial, of 
conference procedures, of the distinction between a 
legitimate gift and a bribe, of the specialised agencies 
of the United Nations and the functions of the 
Commonwealth Relations Office, of the precise mean- 
ings of démarche, procés-verbal, compromis d’arbitrage, 
de facto recognition, multilateralism, Sunfed, Uniscan, 
and Benelux, he has at least a chance of scraping by. 
But there is a lot more to it than that. 

The aspiring Foreign Service man, with his dreams 
of getting his “ K ” and one of the scores of ambassa- 
dorial posts which a rapid debasement of ranks and 
titles has now made available (there were only nine 
British ambassadors in 1914), will probably be safe in 
skipping some of Satow’s passages which Sir Nevile 
Bland has doubtless left intact because of their com- 
pelling charm. He will be most unfortunate if he has 
to cope with “ bast,” a Persian variant of the right of 
asylum that once landed a British minister in Teheran 
with 300 ladies from the Shah’s household camped on 
his lawn. He may win through to his pension without 
ever having to argue the rights and wrongs of bell- 
ringing in an ambassador’s private chapel. He may 
never need to refer to the precedents, bearing on diplo- 
matic immunity, in the cases of Novello v. Toogood 
and Montwid-Biallozor v. Ivaldi. Even these esoteric 
pages, however, may help him to a fuller understand- 
ing of the spirit and tradition of his calling, of the 
saving element of continuity which becomes all the 
more important in an age of change and uncertainty. 
And he will be wise to study—and draw his critic’s 
attention to—what Sir Ernest and Sir Nevile have to 
say when they address themselves directly to the spirit 
of diplomacy and the qualifications of a good diplomat. 


Edited by Sir Nevile Bland. Longmans. 510 pages. 63s. 
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The qualifications are stiff. Apart from purely 
technical proficiencies, Satow cited such attributes as 
“good looks,” and stipulated that every candidate 
should be “an educated gentleman.” Sir Nevile has 
tempered the wind to modern lambs who may lack 
pedigree, pelf and personal beauty, but he still presents 
a formidable list of desirable qualities of character. 
The critic who studies this catalogue, or the correspond- 
ing ones compiled elsewhere by Lord Strang and Sir 
Harold Nicolson, may end by discarding Roget’s 
imagery and descrying in every second secretary, 
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perhaps even in every vice-consul, the majestic, irre- 
proachable, yet resourceful traits of an archangel. Even 
so, one may ask if the list is complete. Is enough stress 
laid on sheer endurance ? Nothing is more needful 
than staying power in men who have to represent their 
country at the marathon conferences of our time, 
whether the task be to sweat it out at midsummer 
sessions in the tropics or to sustain life through a long 
winter in a Manhattan glasshouse. Or is, perhaps, one 
thing still more essential: a well developed sense of 
humour ? 


British Women Sized Up 


A report issued this week suggests that British 
women are not at all the shape that the clothing 


designers and manufacturers seem to imagine 


papers exhorted their readers to “start 

exercising for the new autumn suits.” Here are 
some extracts from one description of the autumn shows 
of the London haute couture houses : 


Suits that hinted at a waistline under short, semi-fitted 
jackets which gave the wearers a “pressed against the 
wind ” forward-bend look . . . sinuous movements be- 
neath a flat unbusted look ... the most dramatic 
co-ordination of the 1925 short-skirted flat line with 
enormous I9I2-inspired picture hats... the most 
tubular dresses we have yet seen... 

The claim is often made for the London couturiers that, 
though they may not lead international fashion, they are 
in tune with its mystic, telepathic trend ; and that their 
special merit is to design clothes which avoid extrava- 
gance and are essentially wearable. But this time they 
must forfeit that reputation. If their customers now 
reverse all their efforts to look like Marilyn Monroe and 
Sabrina, if they exercise for all they are worth, their 
prospects of achieving the concave unbusted tubular 
look by next autumn are still heart-breakingly small. 


So at any rate it would seem from the notable 
report on “ Women’s Measurements and Sizes,” pub- 
lished by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office this week. 
The investigation, carried out for the benefit of manu- 
facturers rather than of designers, was begun by the 
Clothing Industry Development Council, a brain child 
of the late Sir Stafford Cripps’s working parties. That 
body was disbanded through lack of support from the 
industry, and reconstituted as the Joint Clothing 
Council. The council, too, died (sadly unlamented) in 
1954, but with its last breath it proffered to the ungrate- 
ful industry the facts which it had collected on the size 
and shape of British women. 


. week the women’s pages of the daily news- 


The infor- 
mation was 
amassed in this 
way. A _ team 


of investigators 
was sent round 
to various 
organisations to 
measure such 
of their female 
\ employees 


as would co- 
operate. They took with them some remarkable equip- 
ment, including, as well as tape measures and 
protractors, two wooden knitting needles (for locating 
“body landmarks”) ; three hair nets (“to retain the 
subject’s hair when measuring in the neck region”) ; 
three skin pencils (to cover “ the subject ” with noughts 
and crosses) ; a fine elastic cord (“to locate the waist- 
line,” presumably in cases of exceptional difficulty) ; 
and one small screwdriver (purpose obscure). With 
these the investigators took very detailed measurements, 
as well as some singularly unlovely photographs. 

The results show that the average Englishwoman is 
not, as most Frenchmen seem to believe, a tall, thin, 
flat-chested creature who looks her best in a tweed suit. 
She is chubby and dumpy and rather curved. Her 
bust is 37 inches, her waist nearly 28, her hips almost 
39 inches ; and she is less than 5 feet 3 inches tall. She 
looks dumpier than ever in the suits that are de rigueur 
in Britain, and short, straight skirts are unkind to her 
plump little thighs. In a tubular dress she is a tub, in an 
enormous 19I2-inspired picture hat a mushroom ; and 
if she exercises for years she will never achieve this 
season’s tubercular silhouette. 

But the average woman is abstract—a fact forgotten 
by the daily papers who have raved about “ wonderful, 
wonderful British womanhood.” Some tantalising vital 
statistics, after all, might be obtained by taking the 
average between an oak tree and a cottage loaf. There 
are endless variations. 
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What lesson should the manufacturers now learn 
from all these statistics ? First, that the sizes of their 
clothes are not, for the most part, the sizes of British 
women. There are a few firms which specialise in out- 
sizes, and since 1952 two or three, having made the 
brilliant discovery that the Englishwoman is quite small, 
have concentrated with great success on clothes for the 
woman of 5 feet 2 inches. But most manufacturers cater 
for a woman § feet 6 inches high, which is a little taller 
than the well-to-do woman, and 3 inches taller than 
the average woman. They make clothes for busts 
between 32 and 42 inches, but only for the even 
numbers. They increase general measurements with 
bust measurements, 
though quite often 
the fact is that the 
fatter (and older), 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN AT 
DIFFERENT AGES 


1438 


the shorter. They 134-6 
assume that the | m noyT'*9s 

girth of a woman’s | HE/GHT 

hips is 2 inches — 

greater than her 


bust ; they make no 
provision for the 
hour - glass, the 
pillar- box or the 
pear. 

There was a time 
when such women 
would get a little 
number run up by the dressmaker round the corner. 
Today little dressmakers either do not exist or else 
charge the earth, yet only one woman in five can buy 
clothes without having to have them altered. Clearly 
the manufacturers ought to produce more sizes, with 
more varied combinations of hip and bust measure- 
ments. 

They may, however, decide to ignore the clothing 








DISARMAMENT 


Drama without Denouement 


OME people have expressed scepticism at the suggestion 
S that the main reason for Mr Dulles’s rush to London 
was his inability to get a clear picture of the course of the 
disarmament talks without being on the spot. Is this 
scepticism justified ? It is, in the first place, hard enough 
to disentangle the skein, even in London. Even some ‘of 
those taking part in the talks have shown signs of being so 
enmeshed in the latest convolutions that they are apt to lose 
their grip on fundamentals. The anxieties of the President, 
and of the Defence Department, in face of this uncertain 
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council in death as they did in life ; they may be con- 
fused by the maze of measurements, confounded by 
the graphs ; and even a table showing “ the distribution 
of the population by hip and bust” may not fascinate 
them as it should. The report shows that 46 main sizes, 
combining in various ways height, bust and hip 
measurements, would cater for 80 per cent of British 
women, as follows : 

Tall (5 ft. 5 in. and over) ; 10 sizes, 2.2 million women. 

Medium (5 ft. 1 in. to § ft. 4 in.) ; 22 sizes ; 7.6 million. 

Short (under 5 ft. 1 in.) ; 14 sizes ; 2.95 million. 

But who, the manufacturers may ask, even if he sticks 
to the medium range, and leaves the tall and short 
woman to specialists, would make as many as 22 sizes ? 

It is a pity that the work of the survey was not carried 
a stage further, and translated into some practical pro- 
posals about the actual sizes that the manufacturers 
should make. There seems little doubt that the clothing 
council would have done this if it had not gone to an 
early grave. It is now for the British Standards 
Institution to take up the work. But will the manufac- 
turers co-operate ? The institution has already been 
trying in vain for the past fourteen years to get agree- 
ment on standardised sizes and nomenclature, so that 
one manufacturer’s size 12, say, is no longer quite 
different from another’s. Will the firms be any less 
obstinately individualist now ? 

They will be a great deal less shrewd than one would 
suppose if they do not profit from the guidance that 
could be derived from this study. In other ways this 
industry has shown itself to be remarkably efficient. It 
has embellished the British landscape ; it has done far 
more than the Labour party fo iron out social 
differences ; and it has a developing export business, 
too—some firms boast that they are even winning a 
market in France. Its success in future will be even 
greater if it will work on actual, rather than notional, 
vital statistics. 


situation doubtless provided enough propellant to launch 
the Secretary of State across the Atlantic ; and by Thursday 
the laws of gravitation had drawn M. Pineau across the 
Channel too. This ministerial ingathering has not, as yet, 
yielded any dramatic new initiatives. Everything suggests, 
in fact, that nothing substantially new is to be expected. 
The likely shape of things to come appears to be that the 
five-power conference at Lancaster House, after meeting its 
obligation to produce an interim progress report, will go on 
until the western delegations have laid on the table a full 
statement of terms in response to the last Russian proposals. 
As the Russians will then presumably want to respond in 
turn, there will be only a brief intermission before the debate 
shifts to the full UN disarmament commission, and then to 
the Assembly, which is to begin its next session in New 
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York in September. But even this timetable still depends 
on the western governments being able to smooth out their 
differences within the next week or so. Should they fail, 
it would be open to them to reserve their full statement for 
the full commission ; but they are keenly aware of the poor 
impression all this havering would make. Enough damage 
has already been done by the backing and filling that has 
marred the record of this summer’s talks. Only the 
Russians, who seem to be thoroughly enjoying the situation, 
will benefit, and that only in terms of propaganda, if this 
week of apparent drama is not followed by an early, if 
modest, denouement. 


DEFENCE 


Taking the Strain 


ORD HOME hastened to deny in the Lords’ debate on 
defence this week that the Government is split on the 
Sandys plan. This was as inevitable as it was disingenuous, 
but the division in the cabinet probably means no more than 
that those ministers who never liked the Sandys plan—which 
comprises a large number of those ministers who do not like 
its author either—are liking it (and him) even less as they see 
how it is working out. More serious are rumours that the 
Chiefs of Staff are at loggerheads with the Ministry of 
Defence (of which they are supposedly an integral part) on 
some of the ways in which the plan is being interpreted. 
Almost daily there must be decisions on what weapons to 
continue making and what to discontinue, and if the weapons 
for the Great Deterrent are getting the best of it all the time, 
both the Chiefs of Staff and some Ministers will get 
anxious—rightly—at the way the conventional forces are 
squeezed between the rising cost of the atomic arm and the 
ceiling imposed on defence expenditure. There is also some 
criticism about the continued failure to make clear whether, 
between the use of the H-bomb and the use of the fast- 
diminishing conventional deterrent, there are any inter- 
mediate steps, as the acquisition of purely tactical atomic 
weapons from the Americans, who are concentrating 
research on them, did imply. 

The Foreign Office can hardly fail to be impressed by 
the way in which opposition to the whole white paper’s 
logic persists in Nato circles and in Shape (not to mention 
among the Commonwealth prime ministers), despite Mr 
Sandys’s own belief that it would prove a great spur to con- 
tinenta] rethinking of Nato defence problems. Though Mr 
Sandys has found time to go base-hunting in East Africa, 
and to put a lot of excellent work into compensation terms, 
he has not done much in person to discuss his plans in 
Europe with the people concerned, nor to work more closely 
with General Norstad, who is. now. making his reassessment 
of Nato’s defensive position in the light of the forces 
available. 

Some ‘ministers, too, forésee that if recruiting for the 
all-regular forces does not come up to expectation (and many 
senior soldiers repudiated schemes for recruitment based on 
prewar models of the “natural” level of “ professional 
soldiers by vocation” in the population) it may not, after 
all, be possible to push off inconvenient decisions about 
continuing national service to the next parliament—and 
perhaps to another government. They will have to be 
faced sooner ; for questions will be asked not only by the 
Labour front bench but by our allies to whom the quarterly 
recruitment statistics—the last issue of which, dealing with 
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the post-Sandys period, seems to have been delayed—are 
equally available. Mr Sandys’s reputation will not rest 
simply on the logic and courage which distinguished his 
plan, but on the skill and practical wisdom with which he 
carries it out, stage by stage ; and it will soon be time to 
ask him for an interim report. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


Investing the Deficit 


HE white paper on Commonwealth development 

(cmnd 237) arises naturally out of the discussions with 
the Commonwealth prime ministers last month on finance 
for their development, and it sets out fairly and frankly 
what are the limitations on British capital exports. It is 
sufficiently remarkable that as things are Britain has been 
investing something like {£250 million a year abroad— 
£200 million in the Commonwealth and colonies, and per- 
haps £50 million in other—mostly middle eastern—coun- 
tries. Such a figure already surpasses the proportion of their 
national income which the United Nations proposes rich 
countries should set aside to develop poor ones; more 
tellingly the white paper points out that it represents 7 to 8 
per cent of British fixed annual investment—money in fact 
which could otherwise be put into modernising British 
industry. Of this investment about £130 million (including 
£30 million in Canada) is invested by private industry, and 
the provisions in the Finance Bill about double taxation are 
expected to stimulate an increase. The balance comes from 
loans, and Colonial Development and Welfare and other 
grants—which latter, of course, are outright gifts. It is not 
clear whether emigrants’ capital is included in the total ; 
it must be considerable in aggregate. Nor is it easy to cost 
the value of technical and educational aid. But it is at least 
arguable that Britain is already doing as much as can be 
expected to assist countries whose need for capital, like 
their ambitions to industrialise, is almost insatiable. 

Undoubtedly, this degree of long-term lending and 
investment over the past decade has reinforced inflationary 
pressure at home. The only circumstances in which it 
would not do so would be an increase in domestic savings, 
wage restraint, and harder work and higher productivity by 
the British people. Insofar as the British people choose 
to consume ahead of their propensity to produce more, they 
are choosing to invest less in the Commonwealth. The white 
paper, however, fails to mention that the power to invest 
abroad was in fact largely sustained in the early postwar 
years by the American and Canadian loans ; and today the 
surplus on the British balance of payments must be large 
enough to cover not only long-term investment of all kinds, 
but also any drawing down of sterling balances by Common- 
wealth countries or colonies who choose to arty on their 
own past savings banked in Britain. 

In such conditions, the white paper’s proposals are modest 
and realistic and bear the mark of Treasury. drafting. No 
big increases are promised, though the London money 
market remains largely reserved to the Commonwealth. The 
Colonial Development Corporation is to get more capital 
and a slightly wider range of operation, and technical aid 
is to be increased. Much is made of the nuclear shop 
window, though it will not amount to serious aid for some 
time. Those who want to see, particularly, ex-colonial 
Commonwealth countries given large-scale help will be 
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International Panorama of Progress 


se 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Fresher fish from the modern mariner 


The fishing fleets of the world ply thou- 
sands of miles of open water, reaping a 
seafood harvest for the world’s many 
peoples yx Caltex, through the power of 
petroleum, rides with these fleets 
Caltex quality fuels, oils and lubricants 
provide them with speed and range, give 
the modern mariner efficient refriger- 
ation and greater comfort, help keep 


engines, net-hauling winches running 
longer, smoother, more effectively vx 
All around the world—from rock-crusted 
shores to balmy tropical isles—fishing 
is a way of life vx Caltex is sharing this 
way of life, sharing the pattern of living 
and working in over 70 countries—part- 
ner in progress in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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Issued by the 
British Electrical Development Association, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 


LV. 


The Hon. David J. Smith, 


(From The Times, July 12th, 1957) 
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Extract from a reported statement by —™”™” 


Chairman of W. H. Smith & Son (Holdings) Ltd. 


reprinted for those who like to get the facts straight hy GRANADA TV 


Electronic control does it quicker 


Automatic control cuts out innumerable hold- 
ups in production and adds valuable time to 
every working day. It can be applied in a great 
many different ways, from a simple timer that 
stops and starts machines, to the complex feed- 
back devices that regulate machines against a 
standard reference while they are in action, as 
in register control on colour-printing presses. 

Whatever your process you would find it well 


worth while to consider automatic control in 
one form or another. It is more exact than is 
humanly possible; rejects are reduced; quality 
is improved; the flow of production is quicker 
and smoother; it uses little current and calls 
for little maintenance. In fact, you get higher 
production at lower cost. This is only one of the 
ways in which electricity is playing a vital part 
in the drive for higher productivity. 


ONIN 


Electricity for Productivity 


a 


ea eo ke 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and information, or 
get in touch with E.D.A. They can lend you, without charge, films 
about the uses of electricity inindustry. E.D.A.arealso publishing 
a series of books on Electricity and Productivity. Titles now 


available are: Electric Motors and Controls, Electric Resistance 
Heating, Higher Production, Lighting in Industry, Materials 
Handling, and the latest addition to the series, Induction and 
Dielectric Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 
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disappointed—but they must address their complaints in 
the first instance to the TUC rather than the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. 


GERMANY 


Familiar Tunes 


AST and West have once again boomed out their well- 

worn themes on German unity. The American, British 
and French ambassadors in Germany, together with the west 
German foreign minister, restated in Berlin on Monday their 
governments’ view that a reunited Germany must be born 
of free elections and must have the right to decide its 
military alliances and its foreign policy. Herr Grotewohl, 
who made a statement on the same subject on the preceding 
day, wants a confederation joining western and eastern 
Germany—and thus permitting the survival of the present 
east German regime. The two views are as far apart as ever ; 
but then, neither side expects the other to agree. 

Why, in that case, are the views reiterated ? Because 
general elections are to be held in west Germany on 
September 15th. Evidently the western “ Declaration of 
Berlin’ was timed to help Dr Adenauer in his campaign 
by assuring his electorate that the western powers share his 
views on foreign policy ; the document showed evident signs 
of German drafting. Herr Grotewohl’s purpose was to 
steal the allied thunder. Since the fate of Germany is such 
a decisive factor in the struggle between east and west, 
meddling in German politics has become an accepted habit 
among Germany’s allies. But it is high time for the govern- 
ments concerned to ask themselves whether it is really wise. 
Certainly, if a German (or even an American) government 
were to go to such lengths to influence British elections, 
there would be a hot reaction in this country. Perhaps the 
Germans are more tolerant of foreign advice, though their 
tolerance is likely to prove only temporary. Even so, it is 
risky for the western powers to put all their money on one 
horse. The Social Democrats are not their enemies ; it is 
a pity to make them so. 

The declaration is the fruit of the western action in setting 
up a working group on German unity early this year—an 
initiative that would have been wise if the intention had 
been to have another think about the means by which 
German unity should be pursued. The western position 
could do with reconsideration. But if the intention was 
merely to interfere in the election campaign, it would have 
been better left alone. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 


The Outsider Again 


Y passing the enabling legislation that permits the 

National Iranian Oil Company to enter into conces- 
sion agreements with foreign companies, the Iranian Parlia- 
ment has brought to an end a moment of uncertainty about 
an agreement with the Italian state oil company, AGIP, 
headed by the formidable Mr Mattei. Now is the 
time, therefore, to elucidate an agreement which has 
been suspected of breaking through the 50-50 oil profit- 
sharing principle that has since 1951 become established 
in the Middle East. The Italian company, AGIP, is 
to form with NIOC an Italo-Iranian company to be called 
SIRIP. SIRIP will operate concessions in three areas—one 
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on the inland side of the Zagro mountains and two on the 
Persian Gulf seabed (outside the three-mile limit already 
earmarked for the Consortium) ; in none of the three has oil 
been found yet. If oil is found the profits are to be divided 
equally between SIRIP and the Iranian government. So far 
so good. 

The fact that the Iranian government, through the 
state-owned NIOC, also has a half share of the profits 
retained by SIRIP, thus bringing its total take to 75 per 
cent, would not invalidate the 50-50 principle—if NIOC 
were acting in every way as an equal partner in SIRIP, and 
bearing its due share of the risks of exploration and the cost 
of development. But this is where the agreement departs 
from the usual practice. The Iranian partner in the enter- 
prise will receive its half share of the profits if oil is found 
in commercial quantities, but the Italian partner will bear 
the whole risk of exploration and will alone be out of pocket 
if no oil is found. AGIP guarantees that it will spend 
$6 million on exploration in the first four years ; after that 
it can withdraw, but until it does it must spend another 
$2 million a year. It will recover this only if and when oil 
revenues begin to flow in. 

The major oil companies will be watching how this works 
with an anxious eye on its implications for their fifty-fifty 
arrangements in the Middle East generally. They would 
not need to worry if the Iranians were investing their own 
resources in the partnership and sharing the risk. On paper, 
the National Iranian Oil Company is to provide half the 
money for development. But where can it raise its share 
of the development costs ? Unless it gets a foreign loan, 
the most likely source is an advance from the Italian partner 
against the future royalties which will begin to fall due when 
the oil starts to flow. Thus, in order to get its eventual 
quarter-share of the profits, the Italian partner might have 
to finance the development as well as the exploration. 

The big plum in Iran outside the Consortium area is the 
recently discovered prolific oilfield at Qum, and this has 
eluded Mr Mattei so far. But if his willingness to pay more 
for a concession than anyone else in the less attractive areas 
were to induce the Iranians to agree to similar terms over 
Qum, the strain on profit-sharing agreements elsewhere 
would be much greater. Mr Mattei (it may be concluded) 
would then be closer to realising his ambition of a place for 
Italy in the club of major oil companies. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Incentives to Economy 


HE Commons’ two-day debate on local government 
"odes was a curious affair. Officially it was meant to 
deal with the whole triad of Government proposals—for 
finance, areas, and functions. The Opposition, however, 
chose to take their stand exclusively on the alleged dangers 
and iniquities of Mr Brooke’s financial proposals. But in 
the actual debate nothing at all new was said about finance, 
whereas some important points were made about probable 
changes in areas and status. 

Labour speakers strongly criticised two features of the 
Government’s financial proposals. First they complained 
that to uprate industry by only 25 per cent, and then to 
deprive local authorities of two-thirds of the resulting 
benefit, was a shabby and inadequate approach to solving 
local financial worries. Mr Brooke protested, by contrast, 
that it was he who was generous in allowing local govern- 
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ment to get an extra £10 million out of industry while the 
taxpayer (after allowing for lost taxes) got only £5 million. 
’ These two arguments are essentially at cross-purposes. It 
is perfectly true, and a source of legitimate complaint by the 
local authorities themselves, that the Government has 
failed to produce that effective widening of local fiscal 
resources which it admits to be necessary. But at the same 
time any widening of local resources—however minor and 
inadequate—must carry the corollary of some reduction in 
central government aid. 

Secondly, Labour repeated the argument that the intro- 
duction of a general grant of fixed size would undermine the 
social services, and education in particular. Nobody disputes 
that the new system will make local authorities much more 
keen to get value for money—since every extra penny spent 
or saved will react in full on the rates—and that in some 
ways this will be beneficial. Nobody doubts either that 
parsimonious authorities will try to skimp on important ser- 
vices, and ministers may have a hard time to keep some of 
them up to scratch. The main point at issue is how exten- 
sive such skimping will be and how far it will be offset by 
the increased initiative of go-ahead authorities. Only 
experience can settle the issue, but the Government at least 
is both wise—and tactically astute—in choosing to “ believe 
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Second Thoughts on Structure 


URING the debate, Mr Brooke announced some impor- 
D tant additions to last year’s white paper on local 
government areas. Foremost among these is the decision 
to appoint a Royal Commission to investigate local govern- 
ment in the Greater London area. This is a wise (if belated) 
recognition that the special problems of London require 
separate and careful re-examination, although once again 
the scope of the inquiry—which apparently will be confined 
to the metropolitan police district—has been drawn too 
narrowly. The whole region lying within 30 miles of 
Charing Cross has common problems of planning, housing, 
utilities, and transport, which should be taken into account 
in any local government reorganisation. Mr Brooke did, 
however, indicate that the City of London would be included 
in the inquiry—which caused Mr Morrison, in a return to 
his old puckish vein, to suggest that some of the City’s 
titular dignities should be transferred to enrich the London 
County Council. 

Secondly, the Minister gave some closer indications of 
how the proposed review of local government areas will 
work in other parts of the country. The two new com- 
missions (one for England and one for Wales) will be ex- 


in local government” until it is proved wrong. 


Unprincipled Arbitration 


HE latest award of the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal has increased 
the fears of those who believe that its 
only guiding principle in settling wage 
disputes is to find a figure that will 
avoid or end a strike. It may well be 
that the country busmen were under- 
paid compared with London busmen— 
the differential was certainly large. 
But the special haste with which the 
tribunal got out its report, and the 
unexpected generosity of that award 
(although the union leaders concerned 
made only a formal appearance) must 
suggest that it pays to go on strike 
and that a little violence does no harm. 
This is a perversion of the purpose 
of the tribunal, although it was cer- 
tainly established to avoid strikes. It 
is the successor to the National Arbitra- 
tion Tribuna', which was set up under 
the Defence Regulation Order 1305 of 
July, 1940, and was itself established 
under Order 1376 in 1951. It is not 
necessarily, therefore, part of the per- 
manent industrial machinery, and at 
the time the order was made the then 
Minister of Labour said that it could 
be reviewed immediately at any time 
on the request of either side of 
industry. Talks about its future are 
at present going on. 

In this respect it differs from the 
other arbitration tribunal that is avail- 
able to industry generally, namely, the 
Industrial Court. The court (which 
is not in fact a court of law at all, but 
a tribunal like the other) was set up 


in 1919, not under a defence regula- 
tion, but under Act of Parliament. 
The other main difference between the 
two bodies is that the tribunal provides 
for compulsory arbitration, whereas 
the court’s is voluntary. The pro- 
cedure for the tribunal is that either 
side in a dispute may make to the 
Minister of Labour a written report of 
that dispute ; and if he is sure that all 
possibility of solving it through nego- 
tiation, conciliation, or through the 
industry’s own machinery has been 
exhausted, he must refer it to the 
tribunal, normally within 14 days of 
the date of receiving the report. The 
findings of the tribunal are then legally 
binding on both parties—although in 
practice they are enforceable only 
against the employers. A reference 
to the Industrial Court, on the other 
hand, takes place only if both sides 
want it, and its recommendations have 
no legal force—although as they have 
been jointly sought they are usually 
implemented. 


The tribunal and court differ some- 
what in their composition. The 
tribunal consists for each hearing of 
five members, three of whom are 
drawn from a panel of independent 
members appointed by the Minister, 
and one each from panels of workers’ 
and employers’ representatives. The 
court usually consists of its President, 
appointed by the Minister, and of one 
member each from the workers’ and 
employers’ panels. 


The tribunal often makes its deci- 
sions in a more stormy atmosphere 
than does the court, and last year made 
151 awards to the court’s 46. But the 
two are alike in that neither has any 
established rules or set of priorities for 
arriving at its decisions. They must 
somehow sift arguments that may be 
based on cost of living, productivity or 
profits, on pay in comparable indus- 
tries, on hardship for the lowest paid, 
on difficulties of recruitment—and, on 
the other side, stories of declining 
export markets and so on. Unlike 
courts of inquiry, they do not have 
to explain how they arrived at 
their decisions, so no “case-law” 
is built up. Both are independent of 
the Government, which cannot possibly 
pass the word down that such and 
such a claim is to be resisted for reasons 
of economic policy, and in practice that 
does not seem to enter into their 
calculations. 

In the absence of any firm principles, 
it is not surprising that the awards of 
the tribunal and court seem to be con- 
sistent mainly in that they roughly 
split the difference between what is 
claimed and what is offered. The 
Terrington tribunal, having given the 
busmen IIs. to reduce the gap between 
provincial and London pay may soon 
be adjudicating on the claim of other 
workers that they must have more than 
a § per cent rise because the busmen 
have. The leap-frogging process will 
be seen in its full absurdity if the 
London busmen prepare a claim to 
restore their differential. 

It would surely inject a little sense 
into the process if the reasons for 
decisions were published. 
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pected to look at the growth of towns, as well as their 
present size, and to make proposals to create additional 
county boroughs, and adjusting county boundaries, on an 
enduring basis. They will be given a very free hand to be 
drastic about the large provincial conurbations, although it 
seems that the Minister may again designate the areas for 
this purpose in a too restrictive manner. Mr Brooke also 
envisages encouraging the union of small boroughs with 
their surrounding rural areas and on a basis which will 
preserve their ancient dignities. As a final and rather 
different point, he announced that public assets in the new 
towns (other than normal local services) will eventually 
be handed over to a new central agency and not to the 
local authorities. 

Most of this points vaguely in the right direction. But 
the Government’s approach is still far too cautious. The 
task allotted to the new commissions has been made much 
too difficult—if indeed it does not prove impossible. They 
will, for example, be under strong pressure to keep and 
create far too many county boroughs, simply because the 
alteration and preferable treatment for a medium-sized town 
(that of making it a “ most-purpose ” authority) has been 
inadequately provided for and is in any case outside their 
jurisdiction. This will prove a particular handicap in the 
conurbations. Again, the Government (in the third aspect 
of its proposals which Parliament hardly discussed) has 
made some dangerous suggestions about delegating services 
to the smaller local authorities without ensuring first that 
they have adequate resources. These ought not to be Mr 
Brooke’s last words on the subject. 


STRIKES 
Proof of Redundancy 


E unofficial strike at Covent Garden is an example 
Tot what can be done by standing firm. The 1,600 
porters there withdrew their labour because an arbitration 
award had recommended a reorganisation of the market. 
What the men particularly object to was the idea that a 
permanent labour office should be set up in the market 
from which union and management would jointly administer 
the labour force. For many years it had been in the hands 
only of the union’s branch committee, which, under the 
Control of Engagements Order, had become the agent for 
the Ministry of Labour in control of recruitment and deploy- 
ment. “The governors want to run the market,” said one 
horrified union official, This was the disputed point, rather 
than the unification of the labour force—now divided into 
self-employed pitchers who unload if they feel like it, staff 
men who are in the warehouse, and porters who deliver the 
goods to the buyers. The men know that at the other 
London markets this demarcation does not exist (although 
workers there have supported their Covent Garden 
comrades in the strike), and they had no fear that unification 
would lose them their jobs, because the employers had 
promised that any redundancy would be dealt with only 
by not replacing those who died or left voluntarily. 

This question of redundancy, however, looks very 
different since the strike. Some 700 or 800 men, employees 
of the buyers and merchants and not members of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union have been able to keep 
the market in operation for three weeks without any notice- 
able shortage of supplies or rise in prices ; and what is more, 
they have done their own jobs as well, driving the lorries 
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and coping with the office work. What did the 1,600 do all 
these years ? It is not surprising that, having given such a 
damaging demonstration, the union side shows signs of 
compromise. But the employers are rightly standing firm 
on the essential points of the new scheme, and the men will 
have to move a long way if a compromise is to be found. 


PARLIAMENT 


Mr Benn Blossoms 


NYONE who challenges the umpire’s verdict is apt to be 
thought un-British ; and Mr Anthony Wedgwood Benn 
drew frowns from his own side as well as from the Tories 
when he put down a motion censuring the Speaker for not 
allowing an immediate adjournment debate on Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd’s first statement on the Oman affair. In the event. 
however, he made a sensible speech which convinced his 
critics that he had a case worth stating. 

Seeking the Speaker’s permission to move the immediate 
adjournment of the House is the one way in which MPs 
can set aside the business already announced and force an 
emergency debate. Their request can succeed, however, 
only if they convince the Speaker that, in the words of the 
standing order, they are raising “a definite matter of 
urgent public importance.” Out of 73 attempts since the 
war, only eight have succeeded, and many MPs (particularly 
when in opposition) have wondered whether the rule is not 
too restrictive, or whether if the case law built up by 
successive Speakers does not require too strict an inter- 
pretation of the rule. On the other hand, supporters of the 
present practice: (particularly when in office) argue that 
the opposition often tries to move the adjournment on issues 
which are controversial rather than urgent, and that if the 
procedure were used too often, normal business would be 
disrupted. 

Mr Benn, however, put his finger on one possible weak- 
ness of the present system, when he pointed out that the 
right to move the immediate adjournment of the House is 
a back bencher’s only chance of forcing an emergency 
debate. Otherwise business can be changed at the last 
minute only by the opposition front bench on a supply day, 
or by the Government on other days. Mr Benn engagingly 
claimed he was not trying to start “an anti-party faction,” 
but he was just “one of the thousand flowers asking to be 
allowed to blossom.” In an age when the two party 
machines are using ever stronger secateurs, there is every 
need to encourage a flourishing herbaceous border on the 
back benches. 


LABOUR PARTY 


No Real Split 


HE thirty-two Labour MPs who have publicly protested 
"Saae the new shareholding socialism represent a cross 
section of Labour from the very red left to the barely pink 
trade union right, and at first sight a revolt of this size and 
breadth might seem some threat to the leadership. But on 
closer inspection the whole thirty-two prove to be pretty 
small fry, with a negligible influence on party opinion. The 
majority of Labour MPs remain willing to support the new 
ideas, if not by conviction then out of a lively regard for 
the need for party unity. The decisive test of the new 
policy will not come until the TUC’s annual gathering in 
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September. If the Labour movement’s industrial wing 
accepts it, then Mr Gaitskell should not have overmuch 
trouble piloting it through the party’s annual conference in 
October—always providing, of course, that Mr Bevan 
remains complaisant. 

In assessing the posture of the unions, it needs to be 
remembered that they were fully consulted in framing the 
policy. Union men were specially co-opted on to the sub- 
committee which drafted the document in detail, and the 
unions have the biggest single block of votes on the National 
Executive which gave it final approval. The impact of 
Mr Cousins is important, not so much for what he per- 
sonally may do, but for the encouragement he gives to 
militancy in unions which have always had a leftward tilt. 
But presumably the big unions are not so unorganised that 
the lieutenants who helped to frame the new policy failed to 
keep in touch with their commanders at union headquarters, 
or so autocratic that the high command can lightly repudiate 
their lieutenants’ work. 

The Tories are pinning much of their electoral hopes on 
a Labour split, and they have long regarded nationalisation 
as the most promising fissionable material. If Labour 
refuses to split when it meets at Brighton in the first week 
of October, it will set off a good deal of depression when 
the Tories assemble in the same watering place a week later. 
The depression will not be lessened by the knowledge that 
the Tories’ own divisions are far from healed. After some 
bracing weeks at Bognor or Biarritz the Tories may be in 
more mellow mood by the time they reach Brighton, but 
the sight of a united Labour party—even if it is unity 
behind a rather silly policy—may provoke fresh demands 
that the Government should start trying to win the next 
election by more positive measures to deal with prices and 
foreigners. 


CANADA 


Damming the Flood 


HE Canadian government’s decision to clamp down on 
| tennigonion for the rest of this year will not affect its 
most favoured newcomers. Elsewhere the prestige of the 
British passport may be dwindling, but a Briton who wants 
to adopt Canada as his country and can pay his fare across 
the Atlantic is still privileged ; along with the French and 
the Americans, British citizens can enter Canada without 
restriction, whether or not their particular occupation fills 
a need. And since British immigrants do not need entrance 
visas they escape the new ruling that these will only be 
granted to foreigners who already have jobs or close relatives 
in Canada. Although the winter is never a sensible time to 
look for work in Canada—production in the north slows 
down or stops altogether—in the next few months the 
British immigrant will at least profit from this dis- 
crimination. 

The theory of Canada’s immigration policy is admirable, 
the working sometimes less so. Apart from the few 
unrestricted countries, immigrants are supposed to be chosen 
according to their occupation. There are no official quotas 
for any country and if a would-be immigrant has the right 
training and qualifies in health and morals, his ethnic origin 
should be irrelevant. The policy seldom works out like this. 
The Canadian desire to take in immigrants who are likely to 
be easily assimilated and do not endanger the prevailing 
culture pattern is understandable, but it is hypocritical not 
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to acknowledge that there is discrimination against certain 
races and considerable colour prejudice. Over the admit- 
tance of Hungarian refugees the Canadian government was 
for once altruistic rather than practical, but, as in other 
host countries, the first gush of generosity has died down 
and with 6,000 refugees still unsettled the Canadians have 
refused to take in any more. 

Although the Canadian Immigration Department has 
various offices intended to look after the interests of all 
newcomers, toO many immigrants get a cold and lonely 
reception. Their first few months are often disillusioning, 
partly because their greedily romantic ideas about the land 
of opportunity have not been put right by Canadian 
immigration offices. The administrative machinery is all 
there but a lot of people seem to slip through the cogs. Now 
that the flood of immigrants has been temporarily dammed, 
the Canadian government will have a chance to do some 
maintenance work on the administration and, perhaps, some 
re-thinking on the principles governing admission. 


GUATEMALA 


Aftermath of a Murder 


HE arrest of eight members of the national guard and 
T the rounding-up of several hundred suspected accom- 
plices indicates that the Guatemalan government has swung 
away from the earlier theory that the assassination of Presi- 
dent Castillo Armas a week ago was the isolated act of a 
fanatic. While eager to establish the murderer as a com- 
munist, or at least as an admirer of the Soviet Union, the 
authorities are equally keen to pacify American fear that 
communism will once again get the upper hand in Guate- 
mala. There, as in several other Latin American republics, 
anyone who opposes the government is automatically 
labelled a communist, but in Guatemala there is at least 
a chance that the term may be apposite. In 1954 President 
Castillo led a revolution against a regime which was getting 
both moral and material backing from Moscow. Alarmed 
at the signs of Soviet penetration in the Western hemi- 
sphere, the United States government took Castillo under 
its wing. He was helped unofficially before the revolution, 
and was afterwards generously rewarded ; about $70 million 
of American money has been handed over for Guatemalan 
road building and land reform projects. 

But in the last year or so President Castillo had turned 
out to be a rather embarrassing protégé. His rule could 
hardly be called democratic. No political opposition was 
allowed and anyone criticising the regime was denounced 
as a communist, swelling the numbers of political refugees 
in neighbouring Mexico. The press was free on sufferance 
only, since the president could impose censorship whenever 
he felt the country was in a state of emergency. The incident 
most worrying to Americans was in June last year when the 
police fired into an unarmed crowd, killing several students. 
But, though it did not embody any ideal of western demo- 
cracy, President Castillo’s government did manage to steer 
a middle course between the extremes of right and left; 
and economically Guatemala flourishes. 

It is clearly in the republic’s interest to keep the com- 
munist threat simmering so that the United States will con- 
tinue to bolster the anti-communist forces. But if the red 
light of communism becomes too bright, there is the danger 
that foreign investors, fearing a coup, may hold off. Although 
there have not as yet been reports of any attempt to exploit 
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ARGENTINA 


Iwo Million Blank Papers 


RESIDENT ARAMBURU may be soberly celebrating the 
P result of Sunday’s elections to the Argentinian con- 
stituent assembly. Celebrating, because the parties in favour 
of reforming the constitution have had a clear brief to go 
ahead ; soberly, because a quarter of the voting population 
still supports General Perén. Of the 8 million votes cast, 
rather more than half were for parties that want the con- 
stitution changed, 1.8 million for the intransigent Radicals 
led by Dr Frondizi, who want it left alone, and the remain- 
ing two million were handed in blank. These results, which 
fall far short of General Perén’s boast from his headquarters 
in Venezuela that three-quarters of the votes would be blank, 
can be interpreted as a rather unenthusiastic vote of con- 
fidence in President Aramburu, who has always insisted that 
the general and presidential elections due next February 
should be preceded by a constituent assembly. , 

The point of constitutional reform is to protect Argentina 
against another Perén. The reformist parties who will con- 
trol a fairly safe majority of 115 seats out of a total of 205 
want to curtail the power of the president (at present he 
holds an absolute final say) and to strengthen the principle 
of federalism by giving the provinces more independence. 
The constituent assembly has ten weeks to decide what to 
do, but there should be nothing to stop the reformists from 
carrying out their theories. 

But the government majority was composed half of the 
moderate Radicals led by Dr Balbin and half of about fifteen 
smaller parties. Although these parties supported the 
radicals over the one issue of constitutional reform, in the 
presidential elections they are expected to put their own 
candidates forward. Dr Frondizi is doing some remarkable 
electioneering acrobatics to secure the Peronista as well as 
the Radical vote. But since the two million appear loyal 
to their exiled leader, General Perén himself may even 
command the casting vote in naming the next president. 
So long as he is thinking in terms of a come-back for him- 
self, he is unlikely to support his old enemy Dr Frondizi, 
who used to lead the small Radical opposition to the 
Perén regime. One thing is certain: from now on every 
political move in Argentina will more than ever be made 
with both eyes on the two million Peronistas. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Method I and Method II 


T the end of the war the traditional method of selecting 
A candidates for the administrative grade of the civil 
service—by a written examination and an interview which 
carried a quarter of the total marks awarded—was supple- 
mented by what was first known as the “country house 
system ”: a series of individual and group tests, social, intel- 
lectual and psychological, based in part on the method of 
selecting officers in the war, and rather more elaborate 
than that used to select for the Foreign Service. “ Method 
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the murder, the provisional president, Sefior Gonzalez 
Lopez, will rely heavily on the army’s support if he is to 
prevent revolutionary movements from boiling over before 
the elections promised for the end of the year. 


II” as this selection system is now called has been in 
operation for ten years ; and today candidates for the public 
service can elect to run the gauntlet of either method, or 
indeed of both—in which case failure in one does not 
invalidate success in the other. It was decided that after 
the two methods had been in use for ten years, the per- 
formance of those passed into the service by them should 
be compared to see which test was the most reliable. This 
was sensible, for obviously it is impossible to make a fair 
forecast of how a man is going to shape in the upper 
reaches of the service until he had made some progress 
through the lower. 

The ten years is up, the performance and prospects of 
the men selected under Methods I and II in the early post- 
war period have been compared (in a white paper, Cmd 232, 
published this week), and the government has decided that 
it is a dead heat: that the methods are about equally reliable 
and both should be kept, because good men are picked up 
by one who may fail to do themselves justice in the other. 
On the facts given, this decision was a wise one, though 
Statistically the evidence seems to suggest that Method II 
is rather ahead of Method I in selecting men of promise. 
For example, 4.6 per cent of those admitted under Method II 
were regarded as “very good indeed” and 41.7 per cent 
as “distinctly better than the normally competent officer,” 
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HOW TO SELECT MEN 


INVALUABLE as some free competition is in the interior 
q of a service, among those who have equal prima facie 

claims to promotion,—it is by no means usually wise 
to admit strictly competitive tests for the first admission 
to it. For competitive tests are only a refinement on 
ordinary comparative tests; and if by direct testimony a 
sufficiently large class of the right kind of men prima facie 
can be chosen, it would be folly to apply the more subtle 
test before you had applied the commoner and rougher test 
suggested by common experience. Thus Lord Palmerston 
said most truly on Tuesday night, that the problem we 
should study in choosing our officers is to find the kind of 
men best fitted to command soldiers and regiments,—not 
those best fitted to pass an examination. It would be 
absurd to examine for a commission without any other 
selective principle, because examination can only test 
intellectual capacity and education, not the mental and 
physical constitution requisite for an English officer. 
The competitive principle is, therefore, wisely limited 
to the case of the Staff-appointments of men whose 
regimental duty has already been ably discharged. 

. But men cannot be examined in courage;—they 
cannot answer a “ paper”’ in alacrity; they cannot “ get 
marks ”’ for their influence over men... . Again—although 
these remarks apply first and most strongly to the entrance 
on a military career, they are also applicable to almost all 
departments of the public service. There are few, indeed, 
in which intellectual qualities are the only or even the 
principal ones required; there are very few in which a 
man’s general antecedents—his birth, reputation, and 
training—are not of more importance in forming an esti- 
mate of his capacities for a faithful discharge of his duties 
in matters of public business than the character of the 
answers he may give to examination questions could be, 
if taken alone. Useful enough as a test of comparative 
powers ... it will never do to lay the whole stress upon 
it in the first selection of public servants. 
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while the percentages for Method I were 2.8 and 22.0 
respectively. It is noticeable that a larger number of candi- 
dates for the service educated at boarding schools, coming 
from the professional classes and having done national ser- 
vice choose to be tested under Method II. On the evidence 
Method II has abundantly justified itself as a litmus to 
talent. But the older traditional method has an important 
part to play ; the correlation of intellectuality with adminis- 
trative ability proves to be high, and it is fair to extend 
it now to the Foreign Service also to improve the chances 
of the secondary school boy. When the civil service com- 
plains that it cannot fill vacancies for top men, it needs to 
be sure it has accurately tested every available man. 


KOREA 


Symbolic Withdrawal 


HE departure of the last 1,200 officers and men of the 
British Commonwealth contingent in Korea marks the 
end of a long Commonwealth association in arms under the 
United Nations flag, but makes little difference to the 
balance of opposing forces on the spot. Nor is there more 
than a symbolic significance in the fact that the withdrawal 
took place almost exactly three years after the Far Eastern 
conference at Geneva had made its abortive attempt to 
resolve the Korean deadlock. 

The wheel has now turned as full a circle as one hopes 
history will allow. Seven years after the communist attack 
south of the 38th parallel, the communist and free worlds 
confront each other across the truce line. The war allowed 
communist China to stake its claim as a great power, demon- 
strated that no power can afford to boycott the Security 
Council, and forced the United States to clarify its Far 
Eastern policy. Now some 80,000 American troops and 
700,000 South Koreans face 400,000 North Koreans and 
300,000 Chinese, with a further million Chinese soldiers in 
reserve in Manchuria north of the Yalu river. 

With the Commonwealth withdrawal, one more of the 
formal links between South Korea and the United Nations 
has gone, leaving a situation that resembles, more closely 
than before, a classic exercise in power politics. The size 
of the opposing forces, the introduction of modern arma- 
ments into the communist North and the decision taken in 
June by the UN Command to do the same—these things 
all draw attention to a continuing threat to world peace. In 
the perpetual argument whether disarmament is the cart 
and a relaxation of tension the horse, or vice versa, Korea 
seems a clear case where both sides would gain, and neither 
would lose, by a joint decision to reduce the arms and the 
fighting men under their control. 


CEYLON 


A Stitch in Time 


T first sight it might seem that last week’s agreement 
between Mr Bandaranaike’s government and the Tamil 
leaders of the Federal party was no more than a belated 
recognition of the simple facts of life. Not to have agreed 
would have meant risking a head-on collision, perhaps even 
civil war, a fortnight from now. The Federal party had 
threatened mass civil disobedience by the two million Tamils 
who make up nearly a quarter of Ceylon’s population, start- 
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ing on August 20th. The Prime Minister’s initial response 
had been to hint at draconian measures, and to sponsor the 
recruiting of a large force of volunteers to help soldiers and 
police deal with any disturbances. Until mid-June, when 
Mr Bandaranaike excused himself from the Commonwealth 
conference in order to get down to serious negotiation with 
the Federal leaders, things looked ominous. 

What looks like a sound compromise has now been 
reached. The satyagraha campaign has been called off. 
Tamil is to be recognised as the language of a national 
minority, and as the language of administration in the 
northern and eastern provinces. The minority leaders have 
not got the full-blown federal institutions, amounting to 
virtual autonomy for Tamil areas, to which they aspired ; 
but the government has made concessions regarding the 
powers to be granted to regional councils. The tricky 
question of the status of “ Indian Tamils ”—that is, migrants 
only lately come over from south India in search of work, 
as opposed to those Tamils who have been settled in Ceylon 
for centuries—seems to have been temporarily eliminated 
from the controversy. 

The fabric of national unity, which had been sadly torn 
since Mr Bandaranaike, on taking office last year, intro- 
duced a Bill to make Sinhalese the island’s only official 
language, still needs a deal of mending ; but the necessary 
stitch in time has been inserted. The Prime Minister and 
the Federal leaders are both to be commended for defying 
their more intransigent followers. True, the politicians 
themselves had been responsible for some of the whipping- 
up of emotion on the language issue, which served Mr 
Bandaranaike well in the 1956 elections. But the issue 
was never wholly artificial, and there are still extremists 
in both camps, with whom the authors of the new com- 
promise must now contend. They have averted a very 
ugly conflict ; but they will still need to exercise the states- 
manship of which they have shown themselves capable. 


JORDAN 
Mother Hubbard Goes to Jordan 


HE World Bank’s reports on how best to develop Middle 
Eastern countries are fast becoming a shelf of the 
classics ; first Iraq, then Syria, and now Jordan have asked 
it for one of its smooth, detached scrutinies of a nation’s 
economic potentialities. The degree of economic promise 
of the three countries runs in a descending scale, and the 
bank’s latest book—that on Jordan (The John Hopkins 
Press. $7.50)—offers no surprises to- prophets who have 
long believed that the Jordanian cupboard was bare. 
Briefly, the mission concludes that so long as the Jordanian 
government has to bear neither the defence costs hitherto 
borne by foreign governments, nor the burden of maintain- 
ing the Palestinian refugees, the country should be in a 
position to finance “ somewhat less than half” the cost of 
the development that is desirable. The target figure for this 
is £42 million over 10 years, and the Jordanian who lives 
on pipe-dreams of humming factories, and manganese to be 
picked up off the ground in the Wadi Araba by the first 
concessionaire ready to run a main road north from Aqaba, 
is in for a shock. “ Jordan is primarily an agricultural 
country,” says the bank ; it must farm or it will decline. 
Yet even farming will produce only a meagre improvement 
and cannot help the refugees. “The mission envisages 2 
continuing need for international aid to refugees after 1965.” 
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Who is going to finance such a country? Presumably 
the people who have long paid its deficits for political reasons 
—either because they wanted a military toehold (Britain, or 
Egypt, or Syria), or to retain a buffer against Israel (Iraq), 
or to save a neighbour’s throne (Saudi Arabia), or to arrest 
communism (the United States). The report as a whole 
leads to the reflection that existence as a by-product of other 
people’s requirements is unlikely indefinitely to serve as a 
basis for statehood. ° 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT 


Tale of Three Cities 


R BROOKE has at last offered a little balm to one of the 
M cities which are struggling with an intractable problem 
of housing congestion and slum clearance. Manchester has 
been told that its wish to build a satellite town at Lymm 
will be examined afresh by an independent investigator 
whose findings will be published. This is the procedure 
recommended in the Franks report, and it gives the Govern- 
ment a very neat opportunity for quietly reversing its pre- 
vious unfortunate rejection of Lymm, which was made under 
strong pressure from agricultural interests. While ideally 
it would be better to build a new town farther out, Lymm 
is a much better site than any of the likely alternatives— 
indeed no adequate ones are available. 


Other large cities are faring less well in their negotiations 
with the Government. Birmingham has rejected Mr Brooke’s 
suggestion that the city should build a new town on its 
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Dollar Cassandra 


The World Dollar Problem: A 


trade. 


Even if productivity and prices 
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own initiative. London, by contrast, is willing to build a 
new town itself—in fact the Conservative opposition on the 
LCC has gone one better by proposing two new towns. 
But, whether willing or not, a large city is not really a 
satisfactory agent for building and running a new community 
twenty miles or more from its doorstep. Meanwhile 
the Town Development Act, on which great hopes were 
pinned for relieving congestion and revivifying small towns, 
is limping very badly. After a couple of successes at Swindon 
and Bletchley, and some interesting experiments by the 
county councils of Staffordshire and Lancashire, it has 
stuck under the twin handicaps of high interest rates and 
divergent local interests. 

In these circumstances, it will be hard for the Govern- 
ment to deny the logic of the latest plea for the Town and 
Country Planning Association for stronger initiative from 
the centre. Ministers will hardly be prepared to solve the 
cities’ dilemmas by designating a fresh crop of new towns, 
as the association would like ; although it should be added 
that this course—accompanied by a proper insistence that 
the local authorities bear due part of the cost—is preferable 
to letting the cities proceed unilaterally. But most emphatic- 
ally the Government should do more to help. The most 
fruitful single step might well be the appointment of a new 
development corporation—manned from the departing staffs 
of the present new towns—to hurry along the expansion of 
small towns in a suitable region such as East Anglia. This 
would provide some relief for the congested cities, and an 
opportunity for imaginative development. It will be a great 
pity if all that has been learned from the building of the 
new towns is put to no further use. 





there is the risk that prices will in fact 
rise faster in the rest of the world than 
in the United States, and the risk that 


a recession i. the United States may at 
any time aggravate the problem. 

Sir Donald is sceptical about the effi- 
cacy of devaluation as a remedy. He 
questions whether flexible exchange 
rates wor'd help if the long-run trends 
all point to a movement of the exchanges 
in one direction. He pleads surprisingly 


Study in International Economics 


By Donald MacDougall. 
Macmillan. 639 pages. 50s. 


H™ is a warning that for the next 
twenty years the world may again 
be confronted by a recurrent dollar 
problem. It comes from an author who 
supports his opinions by plenty of 
figures, arguments and qualifications. 
In four hundred pages, backed by nearly 
two hundred pages of appendices and 
by many statistical charts and tables, Sir 
Donald MacDougall examines every 
aspect of the dollar problem before 
reaching his conclusions. 

His object is to seek out the likely 
long-run trends in trade and payments 
between the United States and the rest 
of the world. Using these, he produces 
hypothetical estimates of the United 
States balance of payments in 1975, and 
goes on to discuss their implications for 
econcmic policy. 

Sir Donald’s pessimism about the 
dollar outlook arises essentially from his 
view of “ structural ” trends in America’s 


rise at the same rate in the rest of the 
world as in the United States, so that 
the competitive position of the two areas 
is not disturbed, there will, he argues, 


be a “structural” tendency for United 
States exports to rise faster than 
imports. An increase in imports of raw 


materials, foreseen in the Paley Report, 
will not offset a tendency for the United 
States to become an increasingly large 
net exporter of manufactures. To pre- 
vent that, other countries would have to 
increase their exports of manufactures 
to the United States much faster than 
the United States increases its exports 
of manufactures to them. That, he 
thinks, is unlikely. He therefore fore- 
sees an increasing imbalance in visible 
trade. Invisible trade will provide no 
relief. Nor will private foreign invest- 
ment, since, unless the outflow of Ameri- 
can funds kept on accelerating, it would 
quickly be outweighed by the returning 
flow of repatriated earnings. Nor, he 
assumes, are United States government 
loans and aid likely to be large enough 
to bridge the gap. Added to all this, 





strongly for an increase in the price of 
gold as a means of increasing the 
world’s reserves. But his main plea is 
for caution in the pursuit of converti- 
bility and in the dismantling of controls 
over the dollar trade and payments. 
These controls are likely to be needed 
if the world is to survive a renewed 
dollar shortage without suffering a 
general contraction in trade. 


Few would dispute this conclusion. 
Most people have always felt uneasy 
about the future dollar position. And 
the pursuit of both free exchange rates 
and convertibility has come, at least 
temporarily, to a halt. 

But it is surprising that if Sir Donald 
MacDougall really believes that the 
prospects are as black as he suggests, he 
does not call for more vigorous measures. 
The trouble is that no one, including the 
man who makes them, can take predic- 
tions reaching twenty years into the 
future very seriously. There are many 
reasons why the dollar problem may 
reappear. But there are so many uncer- 
tainties about what will happen in the 
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next two decades that the process of 
building up a quantitative forecast is 
bound to become somewhat ludicrous. 
The dollar position depends on the 
balance between two flows of trade and 
payments, each of which is influenced 
by political, technical and economic de- 
vefopments both in the United States 
and in the rest of the world: a forecast 
of events in the whole world is therefore 
implied in the calculation. The figures, 
especially those relating to “ structural” 
changes, are expressions of opinion 
about these events. Slightly different 
opinions, introduced by inconspicuous 
changes in the assumptions would make 
the calculations yield quite different 
results. 

The excuse for expressing opinions in 
figures is that it ensures consistency, 
realism and simplicity of presentation. 
But it has two dangers. First, the author 
is bound to give a spurious air of accu- 
racy to his results or else to qualify them 
so much that they appear worthless. 
Sir Donald is aware of this; but the 
difficulties of finding a middle course 
are evident: “It was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to quantify the possibilities, but we 
tentatively suggested some illustrative 
figures in order to get an idea of orders 
of magnitude.” The second danger is 
that by projecting long-run trends into 
the future the author is liable to give the 
impression that economic events, like 
the rainfall, are beyond the control of 
man. But economics is not meteorology. 
If the dollar problem re-emerges it will 
be the result of economic policies—or 
lack of them—in the United States and 
elsewhere, not the result of uncontrol- 
lable forces. 

Sir Donald has served a most useful 
function in <opraising in this book much 
of the recent theoretical and applied 
work on the dollar problem and in re- 
minding us that the dollar problem may 
recur. His general discussion of policy 
is very sensible, and at a time when the 
dollar position has shown signs of 
deteriorating it is relevant, indeed 
topical. Nevertheless, the reader is left 
with the feeling that in trying to look so 
far ahead he has been too ambitious. 


Ireland’s Disaster 
The Great Famine 


Edited by R. Dudley Edwards and 
T. Desmond Williams. 


New York University Press. §32 pages. 
$6.00. 


ETWEEN 1845 and 1851 Ireland’s 

population was reduced by almost 
a quarter by famine, fever and emigra- 
tion. Not surprisingly, this national 
catastrophe bequeathed a savage resent- 
ment to its survivors and their children’s 
children. The Irish have long believed 
that the disaster was in some sense the 
fault, or even the deliberate policy, of 
their British overlords ; this myth “ The 
Great Famine ” should go a long way to 
expose, Published with the backing of 
a large grant from the Government of 
Ireland, and edited by two history pro- 
fessors at University College, Dublin, it 
contains seven essays of dispassionate 
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objectivity which make clear that, as the 
professors put it, “There was no con- 
spiracy to destroy the Irish nation,” 
though there was mismanagement in 
plenty. 

The editors have done little to pull 
together the facts assembled into a 
coherent analysis ; they have indeed let 
one or two inconsistencies between 
different articles stand. The facts speak 
for themselves ; and this book is a quarry 
in which future historians of early Vic- 
torian England and Ireland will need to 
delve. More than a fifth of it consists 
of auxiliary apparatus of various kinds, 
ranging from Punch cartoons to half a 
dozen blank pages at the back in place 
of a subject index ; Dr MacDonagh sup- 
ports 66 pages of text on the horrors of 
emigration with 23 pages of reference 
notes, while Sir William MacArthur 
needs only a page to back his chapter 
on the still more appalling horrors of 
the famine’s medical history. “Once 
famine had the country in its grip,” he 
says, “fever was inevitable”; and he 
explains authoritatively what kinds of 
fever raged, and why they could not 
fail to spread among an overcrowded 
peasantry sharing cottages with pigs and 
lice. 

The chaos of greed and inefficiency 
that made up Irish rural society in the 
early forties is described by Dr 
McDowell and Dr Green, and Mr O’Neill 
gives an account of such measures of 
relief as the British Government found 
it possible to administer; an account 
from which Sir Robert Peel emerges 
with a good deal more credit than Lord 
John Russell or the Treasury. Dr 
Nowlan’s essay on the political back- 
ground concentrates by contrast rather 
on Dublin than on Westminster, and 
explains the impact of the crisis on the 
already much divided Irish politicians 
instead of treading again the worn paths 
of the free trade controversy that dis- 
rupted the English Conservative party. 
Finally, Dr McHugh’s chapter on the 
surviving oral traditions of the famine 
in the Irish countryside brings out the 
full tragic weight that rested on ordinary 
people, and which so broke down the 
ordinary rules of living in a community 
that, as a Donegal woman put it, 
“Things were so bad at that time that 
no one cared how the other was. Every 
household was left to itself and no one 
would come in or out to it.” And lest 
we should forget what country he writes 
of, he includes the tale of the dead-cart 
driver who “replied to the protests of 
a man whom he was trying to bury that 
the doctor knew best.” 


Going Down with 
the Joneses 


Family and Kinship in East London 


By Michael Young and Peter Willmott. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 251 pages. 
255. 


HIS is an interesting and depressing 
book. It relates and compares the 
kind of family and social life led in an 
East End borough (Bethnal Green) with 
that led by a group of Bethnal Green 
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expatriates in the new public housing 
estate, almost twenty miles distant. It 
is interesting because it is written in a 
pleasant and lucid style, happily free 
from sociological jargon, and because it 
uncovers some new impressions—par- 
ticularly about modern life in the East 
End. It is depressing because, if the 
authors are to be believed, the best 
efforts of a scvially minded and public- 
spirited authority (the London County 
Council) are producing communities 
which are dull, highly “respectable,” 
and singularly unhappy. 

The general contrast between life in 
an old industrial area and in a modern 
suburb is a familiar theme, but in this 
book it is shown as much sharper and 
sadder than is, usually imagined. The 
modern East End emerges as still a cosy 
and chummy place, one in which a kind 
of robust Dickensian fellowship con- 
tinues to flourish without its old accom- 
paniments of poverty and bad drains— 
although there is still plenty of bad 
housing. Family ties retain an amazing 
strength, particularly in respect of the 
close daily contacts between married 
daughters and their mothers (Bethnal 
Green emerges as a highly “ matrilocal ” 
society, with rent collectors playing a 
vital role as intermediaries in keeping 
families together). By contrast, out at 
the new estate at “ Greenleigh ” (a ficti- 
uous name), family ties are broken and 
neighbourliness has vanished also. Social 
facilities are limited and distant, neigh- 
bours unfriendly and obsessed with 
“respectability,” individuals judged by 
their status not their character, and 
wives dismally lonely. Many wives in 
particular—deprived of the benefits of 
the “extended family” in caring for 
children and combating loneliness—long 
to return. Two things only keep families 
from moving back: their new houses and 
the idea that “it is better for the kids.” 

It is hard to know whether the pic- 
ture is overdrawn—whether perhaps an 
inverted distaste for “ bourgeois respect- 
ability” has led the authors to see gold 
dust in the Cambridge Heath, Road. 
But in any event two criticisms must 
be made. One is that Greenleigh is 
described on the basis of a relatively 
small sample and at an early stage in 
its growth. Are transplanted Cockneys 
really such puppets of their environ- 
ment, and may not the community 
become a little friendlier when it has 
had time to grow deeper roots ? Con- 
versely, may not Bethnal Green itself 
become a little less matey when the 
social ambitions uncorked by secondary 
education (and fully shared, as the 
authors relate, by Bethnal Green 
parents) work themselves out? Secondly, 
it is a pity that the authors did not 
include a survey of social conditions in 
a “new town” as well as in a distant 
suburb. Most husbands in Greenleigh 
travel back daily to work in the East 
End, thus depleting the family budget 
and intensifying the local desolation, 
whereas in a new town work is near by 
—which makes a good deal of difference. 

These limitations rather reduce the 
worth of the authors’ recommendations 
—which are to find means (how precisely 
is not stated) of keeping more families 
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together in their old environment. But 
they cannot eliminate the disturbing 
impression which the book leaves. In 
particular the segregation of younger and 
older generations, which present housing 
policies produce, seems to be a tragic 
waste. 


Single-minded Commander 
Mission Completed 


By Basil Embry. 


Methuen. 350 pages. 25s. 


HIS is a remarkable book about a 

remarkable man. Basil Embry, as 
he was known to all ranks of the Royal 
Air Force, was remarkable for his single- 
mindedness of purpose, for his fanatical 
belief in air power and for his un- 
shakable conviction that men, properly 
led, are the most vital single element in 
any service, but especially in the air. 
And it was his belief, constantly 
reiterated and so manifestly right, that 
an air commander could not lead or 
exercise proper command if he stayed 
on the ground. For this reason he 
loathed officials, the Treasury, “ ground- 
minded ” elements of higher authority, 
the ministries—in fact anyone in or out 
of uniform who was more concerned 
with precedents and procedures than 
with the men ultimately affected by his 
decisions or lack of decisions. He 
attacked red tape and bureaucracy effec- 
tively and with zest, frequently getting, 
by unorthodox means, equipment or 
facilities on which he knew men’s lives 
depended,  — 

For the light-hearted reader, the book 
is full of adventure. Sir Basil Embry’s 
escape from Germany is a classic in 
itself and has been fully told in “ Wing- 
less Victory.” Here it takes its place as 
a mere episode alongside countless other 
escapades: prewar, nostalgically re- 
counted, skirmishes on the North West 
Frontier ; trail-blazing across the deserts 
of the Middle East ; and years of wartime 
flying operations against the Germans, 
in the Battle of France, the Battle of 
Britain, with the Desert Air Force in 
North Africa, and in the campaign 
through Europe into Germany. Many 
will have heard of the famous attacks 
on the Maastricht bridges, the daring 
low level attack on the Amiens prison 
which enabled so many Resistance men 
to escape the Gestapo, a similar raid on 
the Gestapo headquarters in Denmark, 
attacks on the flying bomb launching 
sites, and so on; but few can have 
realised that Basil Embry took part in 
many of these raids. 

The more thoughtful reader will find 
the book full of challenging and provo- 
cative ideas, for the most part pungently 
expressed. Perhaps some of the most 
serious points are made in the very first 
chapter where the author compares the 
prewar organisation of the service minis- 
tries with their present organisation. In 
his view, Britain won the Battle of 
Britain and drove the air war into Ger- 
man skies because it had the best fighters 
(and later the best bombers) and radar. 
All of this, he maintains, did not come 
about by chance, but because “ we had 
a sound organisation under a single Air 
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Staff responsible to one minister of the 
Crown.” He contrasts that with the 
state of affairs today where the Minister 
of Supply, with full control of research, 
development and procurement of air- 
craft and weapons is not responsible to 
Parliament for the fighting efficiency of 
the Royal Air Force, while “those 
responsible for the fighting efficiency of 
the RAF no longer control its weapons 
policy.” 

On putting down the book, one is left 
with a feeling of sadness that a man who 
had done so much for the service he 
loved, who was the outstanding opera- 
tional air leader of the second world war 
and who had such insight into the 
fundamental weaknesses of postwar 
higher organisation, could be prema- 
turely retired. One can only reflect that 
“higher authority” seldom welcomes 
outspoken criticism, and is often par- 
ticularly offended when the critic is 
speaking from firsthand experience. 


Conclave on Wages 
The Theory of Wage Determination 


Edited by John T. Dunlop. 
Macmillan, 452 pages. 36s. 


VERY year, the International Econo- 
E mic Association, which is an off- 
spring of Unesco, holds a round table 
conference, at which the reading of 
individual papers is followed by general 
discussion, on a single broad theme. In 
1954, this theme was wage determina- 
tion, and the volume under review 
reproduces the papers read and a sum- 
mary of the discussions relating to each 
sub-topic — macro-economic aspects, 
trade unions, differentials, the bargain- 
ing process, the nature of the labour 
market. As there were twenty-two 
papers, and thirty-five high-powered and 
variously qualified participants, the 
result is formidable 

It is also virtuallyunassessable. Some- 
times there emerges from such proceed- 
ings as these a clear consensus, less 
rarely a clear cleavage of opinion ; this 
did not happen at the 1954 conference. 
The effect is of a rich and highly 
flavoured aspic that has not jelled. Dip- 
ping into the pot, one may note the 
excellent papers on the wage-and-price 
situation—already, in 1954, sufficiently 
depressing—in France; the fairly well 
agreed conclusion of the American 
economists that trade union action makes 
for a more rational distribution of the 
labour force than would—unless on quite 
unreal assumptions about the “ perfec- 
tion” of the market—come about in its 
absence; the disappointingly meagre 
section on the relationship between wage 
levels and full employment, marked by 
a most distinguished paper from Dr 
Bert Hansen but generating a surpris- 
ingly undistinguished and inconclusive 
discussion ; and some pyrotechnics on 
the bargaining process by Professor 
Shackle, by which those of his colleagues 
who had not read his “ Expectation in 
Economics” found themselves more 
dazzled than illuminated. 

But the real benefit derivable from 
such conferences as this is not to be 
measured by the value—still less the 
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immediate practical applicability—of 
their recorded proceedings as such. It 
is likely to emerge, over a period of 
years, in the form of an enrichment of 
thought, widening of view, and correc- 
tion of blind spots, bias or provincialism, 
evidenced in the subsequent work of 
those taking part and, in the case of that 
majority holding academic appointments, 
of their pupils. 


Founder of Zionism 
Theodore Herzl: A Biography 


By Alex Bein. 
East and West Library. 558 pages. 
37s. 6d. 

EW individuals have been more 

closely identified with a great 
political movement than Herzl with 
modern Zionism. His life had the pro- 
phetic stamp. From worldly success he 
underwent conversion, gave to the Jews 
a message and an organisation that have 
since imposed themselves with remark- 
able precision on the course of history, 
and died young after what seemed a 
succession of failures. 

An assimilated Austrian Jew who 
believed in assimilation, he was a drama- 
tist and journalist popular and influen- 
tial in the non-Jewish world. He 
started out typically enough as a lawyer, 
and when he took to journalism his 
unusual flair for newspaper writing 
quickly won him one of the most 
coveted posts then open to a Viennese— 


ARTHUR 
M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


The Crisis 
of the 
Old Order 


1919-1933 


A. J. P. TAYLOR in THE OBSERVER— 
“a great book, passionately 
exciting and , eminently 
convincing.” 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE— 
“History as only the greatest 
historians have written it.” 
VOLUME ONE Of a major 
historical work in three volumes 
under the collective title of 
THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT 


566 pages, 42s. 


HEINEMANN 
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Constitutional 
Proposals 
for the Federation 
of Malaya 


In February this year the report of the 
Federation of Malaya Constitutional 
Commission was published. Their re- 
commendations have now been con- 
sidered by a Working Party in the 
Federation and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom. Details of 
the more important changes now pro- 
posed are described in this White Paper. 
(Cmund. 210). 5s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


Income Taxes 
outside the 
Commonwealth 
The first supplement to the loose-leaf 


volume dated February 1957. 
15s. (post 6d.) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


TRADE 
WITH 


CHINA 


A Practical Guide 
Published by 


TA KUNG PAO 
Hong Kong 


A COMPACT BOOK with comprehensive, 
useful and up-to-date information for 
businessmen and industrialists with 
their eyes on the China Market... 
written by authorities on China’s 
industrial development, import and 
export business . . . an absolute must for 
those who are trading or interested in 
trade with China. 


Distributors : 


RICHARD A. LAW, 81 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1, for U.K., 
Europe, U.S.A. and Canada 


PRACTICAL BOOK CO, Hong Kong 
MARUZEN CO LTD, Tokyo, Japan 





| that 
| Herzl’s vision were leading works of 
| anti-semitic theory, in which he found, 


| year 


| Then followed 
politics—Herzl as 
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Paris correspondent of the Neue Freie 
Presse. In this capacity he reported the 
trial of Captain Alfred Dreyfus, and was 
to say later that the Dreyfus affair had 
made him a Zionist. 

He had already had, in Austria, his 
personal encounters with anti-semitism. 
At the university he had joined a student 
corps and seems to have been for a time 


| at least an uncritical dueller ; but his 
| Corps 


turned decisively in an anti- 
semitic direction and he resigned from 
it in a dignified letter. Anti-semitism 
was in the air, in a form resulting from 
the emancipation of the Jews a genera- 
tion or more previously—in Austria 
linked with pan-Germanism in the 
unholy compound which was later to 
give rise to Hitler, in France with 
various forms of anti-republicanism and 
chauvinism. 

Herzl’s employers were Jews, liberal- 
minded men whose main wish no doubt 
was not to draw public attention to 
themselves as such. Although their 
paper was perhaps willing to be un- 
usually well-informed on Jewish matters, 
these were reported and discussed in a 
general context of toleration and liberal 
principles. They seem to have regarded 
Zionist ideas as retrograde and danger- 
ous nonsense, which could not help the 
persecuted and might worsen their 
actual situation. Indeed throughout 
Herzl’s career, though he continued to 
write for it, he never did succeed in 


| getting any publicity for Zionism in the 
@eee@eeoeoeoeoeeeoeeaeee. 


pages of the Neue Freie Presse. 

Herzl’s historic pamphlet Der Ffuden- 
staat was published in 1896. Today it 
reads like the blueprint of a political 


| project that has been fully realised, a 
| dream that has come true. 


And that 
indeed is how Herzl, with alternations 
of visionary hope and despair, conceived 


| it. To his contemporary Jews it was 
| matter for controversy, for scepticism 
| and violent attack, but also for passion- 


ate enthusiasm. It is hard now to 
remember, after the catastrophic experi- 


| ence of Nazism and the subsequent 


triumph of Zionism, with what a shock, 
an effect almost of impropriety, the mere 


| assertion by Jews of their own distinct- 
| mess as a people might have been heard 


in those days by liberals, Jewish or 
Gentile. It is no surprise now to read 
among the influences forming 


despite all his revulsion, much to agree 


with. 


Between the publication of Der 


Ffudenstaat and the holding of the first 


Zionist Congress at Basle less than a 
elapsed. It was brilliantly 
organised and an outstanding success. 
the period of high 
statesman: the 
founding of the Jewish Bank ; the fan- 


| tastic negotiations with the Ottoman 


Sultan—in which a settlement of the 


| Ottoman debt was to be traded for 
| Jewish 
| hopeful and dramatic but in the end 


settlement in Palestine; the 
abortive meeting with the Kaiser in 
Jerusalem ; finally the winning over of 
the British Government ; its unsuccess- 


ful attempt to get El Arish and Sinai 
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for Jewish settlement from Egypt 
(poignant in the light of recent events) ; 
the offer and rejection, against Herzl’s 
advice, of Uganda, and his death soon 
after. 

He must have been an extraordinary 
man, a flamboyant personality of great 
charm, with the exterior of a man of 
affairs, but who on the great Zionist 
occasions underwent a_ transformation 
into something altogether higher, arous- 
ing religious enthusiasm and devotion. 
The present biography, based to some 
extent on unpublished material from the 
Zionist archives, is of an official cast, a 
work of hagiography rather than of his- 
tory, but to be recommended as a 
thoroughly readable account, conscien- 
tiously arranged, and well provided with 
index, bibliography and an interesting 
set of photographs. The English of the 
translation seems at times a little out 
of key with the context. 


Collectors’ Compendium 


The Concise Encyclopedia of 
Antiques: Volume III 


Edited by L. G. G. Ramsey. 
The Connoisseur. 287 pages and 176 
plates. 42s. 


E are not told whether this volume 

is to be regarded as the final one, 
but the ground already covered in three 
lavishly illustrated volumes must pro- 
voke speculation about how much scope 
would be left for a fourth. 

The work consists primarily of 
authoritative articles on a wide range of 
art objects and curiosities that attract 
collectors. Its encyclopedic aspect 
derives largely from the _ glossary 
appended to any article which seemed, 
in the editor’s judgment, to need 
glosses ; not only explanations of tech- 
nical terms, but notes on points of detail. 
Since the series of articles can only serve 
as introductions to their subjects, biblio- 
graphies have been added. It is a unique 
compendium, embracing a great part of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum’s scope 
and touching on that of many other less 
obviously relevant collections. A classi- 
fied list of museums and galleries is 
included in the third volume. 

Outstanding among contributors to the 
new series is Mr Peter Floud on Vic- 
torian furniture ; he charts the many 
currents of imitation and innovation in 
an ocean left almost unexplored by art 
historians. “ Although,” he writes, 

it is probable that fifty per cent of all the 

furniture ever made in this country was 

made during the sixty-four years of 

Victoria’s reign, and that even today 

perhaps twenty per cent of all surviving 

furniture dates from those years, it is 
almost a closed field to serious scholar- 
ship or collecting. 

In “Picture Fakes and Faking,’ Mr 
Bernard Denvir partly attributes to 
current economic trends the recent spate 
of counterfeit, most notoriously exempli- 
fied by Van Meegeren’s Vermeers: 

The inflationary spiral and the desira- 
bility of evading various forms of taxation 
have made works of art one of the most 
valued forms of investment. Picture 
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prices are reaching unprecedented 

heights, and the fluctuations of taste 

attribute an abnormal importance to the 

personality of certain artists. 

Anyone already acquainted with art 
history and art objects may be particu- 
larly attracted by articles like that on 


model soldiers by Mr J. G. Garratt. . 


Collectors decline to call them toy sol- 
diers, and there is justification for this 
higher collective status in the fine indi- 
vidual models made by present-day 
craftsmen. In this field, as Mr Garratt 
remarks, antiquity is of slight import- 
ance: “The collector of model soldiers 
cares little for any arbitrary and artificial 
barriey of time: he is generally as eager 
to acquire a contemporary specimen as a 
product of an earlier age.” There are 
two main categories, “flats” and 
“solids.” It may be surmised that Hans 
—— Steadfast Tin Soldier was a 
* flat. 


Many Talents 


Onward Christian Soldier: A Life 
of Sabine Baring-Gould 


By William Purcell. 
Longmans. 194 pages.. 


‘i is a sprightly and highly enter- 
taining biography of a remarkable 
but almost forgotten Victorian. For 
every hundred people who have sung 
the hymn Onward Christian Soldiers 
probably only one knows anything about 
its author. Mr Purcell has collected a 
mass of diverting and at times sugges- 
tive information. He shows that Baring- 
Gould, the man of one or at most two 
or three hymns, was endowed with a 
remarkable number and variety of 
talents. In 1890 J. M. Barrie con- 
sidered him one of England’s first ten 
contemporary novelists, and certainly 
the rough but powerful novel 
“Mehalah ” still deserves to be read. 
It is doubtful whether the same can be 
said of his twenty volumes of sermons 
or even his prodigious sixteen volumes 
of “ The Lives of the Saints,” but there 
are still general readers and even under- 
graduates who turn to his book on 
Germany in the Story of the Nations 
series. ; 

His forgotten publications include a 
life of Napoleon, a treatise on the 
“Origin and Development of Religious 
Belief” and a “ Book of Werewolves.” 
It was because of his enthusiastic re- 
search into the folksongs and melodies 
of Cornwall and Devon that Widde- 
combe Fair was introduced to the world 
—now almost as universally popular as 
Onward Christian Soldiers—and Mr 
Purcell tells us that in Plymouth City 
Library there are two rarely seen, 
deeply interesting and quite unbowdler- 
ised manuscript volumes of folk songs, 
which were later polished and refined 
in Songs of the West. Clearly Baring- 
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Gould, if not a “ genius of prodigality,” 
was a man of quite exceptional gifts, and 
his name deserves to be remembered in 
other places than Lew Trenchard in 
Devon, where he was one of the last 
0: the “squarsons,” in HorbBury where 
he first popularised his hymns,.in Clare 
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College where he was made an honorary 
fellow, and in the neighbourhood of his 
old vicarage of East Mersea in Essex, 
where a group of new council houses 
has been labelled “ Baring-Gould 
Cottages.” 

Mr Purcell will certainly revive his 
forgotten hero’s reputation by this book, 
not least through the details of Baring- 
Gould’s life as well as his work. While 
in Horbury the shy and sensitive young 
clergyman, every inch a _ gentleman, 
married a mill girl, sent her off to be 
educated before the ceremony took 
place, and became the father of fifteen 
children. The story of the romance 
and its implications is fascinating. Mr 
Purcell tells it well. He also brings out 
the curious circumstances in which 
Baring-Gould received no ecclesiastical 


. preferment, almost cut himself off from 


the world (except with his pen), and 
died as late as 1923, inquiring on his 
death bed whether a parcel of proofs he 
was expecting from his publisher had 
arrived. 

What Mr Purcell does not really 
explain is why with so many talents 
Baring-Gould did not make more of 
one or all of them. Surely there is some 
sort of parable which Mr Purcell as a 
clergyman should try to explain a little 
more clearly. Was it simply, as Mr 
Betjeman suggests in a brief introduc- 
tion, that Baring-Gould was “ that for- 
gotten and despised character, the 
enthusiastic amateur” ? Or was there 
a deeper mystery, as the curious style 
and psychology of his novels seems to 
imply ? Mr Purcell considers him “a 
pioneer populariser, a producer of 
Church instruction and apologetic for 
the new public,” and perhaps he was 
born before his time and would have 
made his mark more forcibly in an age 
with a BBC. Whatever the answer to 
these puzzles, Mr Purcell has chosen 
an excellent subject and it is he, after 
all, who has made it known that there 
is some sort of puzzle to be solved. 


Cases from 
the Commonwealth 


Constitutional Laws 
of the Commonwealth: Vol. J, 
The Monarchies 


By Ivor Jennings. 
Oxford University Press. 620 pages. 50s. 


. is the third edition of the work 
first published in 1938 under the title 
“Constitutional Laws of the British 
Empire.” The great changes of the past 
decade have made necessary, not only the 
change of title, but also (it is said) the 
division of the work into two volumes. 
It is in some ways a curious production. 
The first volume, entitled “The 
Monarchies,” deals with the constitu- 
tions of Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Union of South Africa, and, for 
some unexplained reason, the Republic 
of Ireland. It is not a textbook but a 
collection of the main statutes and cases 
fromr each country interspersed with 
connecting essays. The second volume, 
to be entitled “ The Republics,” will, it 
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is hoped, appear at some unspecified date 
in the future. The present volume does 
not and the future volume will not deal 
with either Ghana or Malaya. 


The present volume is in truth the 
second edition minus the material on 
India and Pakistan. Otherwise no cases 
have been deleted and only three (the 
Vote and the High Court cases from 
South Africa and the Banking case from 
Australia) have. been added. (The table 
of contents tries to conceal this from the 
reader.) It is in fact twenty pages 
shorter (but fifteen shillings more expen- 
sive) than the second edition. Nowhere 
is there any example of the subtle and 
elaborate learning and shrewd states- 
manship to be found in the recent judg- 
ments of the High Court of Australia, 
whose Chief Justice, Sir Owen Dixon, is 
generally recognised to be the most dis- 
tinguished judge in any common law 
jurisdiction. This is a strange omission 
in a book that purports to expound the 
significant features of the constitutional 
laws of the Commonwealth. On the 
other hand, the reader will find the short 
essays as stimulating and perceptive as 
ever. Sir Ivor is occasionally somewhat 
testy about academic subtleties, but this 
is a common enough reaction among 
academics who have been fortunate 
enough to obtain some experience of 
practical affairs. 


As ease of reference is of great impor- 
tance in a work of this kind, it is a pity 
that running heads have not been used 
on the right-hand pages instead of the 
monotonously repeated chapter head- 
ings. If this were done, it could be 
said that the production, like the price, 
was up to the highest standard of the 
Oxford University Press. 
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GaARIBALDI. 
By Denis Mack Smith. 215 pages. 12s. 6d. 


CHARLES DARWIN. 
By Ruth Moore. 207 pages. 12s. 6d. The 
Stratford Library. Hutchinson. 


Economic SYSTEMS IN ACTION: The 
United States, The Soviet Union, with a 
section on China and Eastern Europe, The 
United Kingdom. Revised edition. 

By Alfred R. Oxenfeldt. Rinehart, New 
York. 221 pages. $2.35. 


New STATESMAN PROFILES. 

Introduction by Kingsley Martin. Draw- 
ings by Vicky. Phoenix House. 254 pages. 
2ls. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY IN ECONOMICS FOR THE 
Oxrorp Honour SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY, 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 
Compiled by Margaret Hall, G. B. Richard- 
son and J. R. Sargent. Oxford University 
Press. 80 pages. 6s. 6d. 


Tue ANNUAL REGISTER OF WORLD EVENTS: 
a review of the year 1956. 

Edited by Ivison Macadam, assisted by 
Margaret Cleeve. Longmans. 537 pages. 
105s. 

THE EcONOMIC WRITINGS OF FRANCIS 
HorNER IN THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 1802-6. 
Edited by Frank Whitson Fetter. 141 
pages. 2ls. 

INCOME AND WEALTH: Series VI. 

Edited by Milton Gilbert and Richard 
Stone. Bowes and Bowes. 320 pages. 42s. 


LETTERS 


Wage Restraint 


Sir—The late Sir Stafford Cripps 
started the idea of inducing leaders of 
industry and labour to “ exercise volun- 
tary restraint.” It made a man who 
restrained himself from pressing a bad 
case seem good ; and a man who failed 
to restrain himself from pressing a good 
case seem bad. 

Thus it turned the moral position of 
leaders upside down. It also turned 
their constitutional position inside out. 
The duty of leaders of industry and 
labour is to face the community in the 
name of their members. This policy 
urged them to face their members in the 
name of the community. 

No good could come of this inversion 
and reversal of men’s moral and consti- 
tutional position. It could only be done 
by appeal to the one instinctive loyalty 
which could override all others, the 
“ national interest.” Yet it was not and 
never can be in the national interest to 
make voluntary organisations of men do 
things which are against the spirit and 
the constitutional structure of voluntary 
crganisations. The mechanism of such 
organisations is partly written down, 
partly instinctive, evolved by continuous 
processes of adjustment. It works be- 
cause leaders know and apply the rules 
and the codes, written and unwritten, 
and because members have confidence 
that this is so. The policy of “volun- 
tary restraint” implied the existence of 
rules and codes which in fact did not 
exist and ought not to exist. It implied 
that voluntary organisations of em- 
ployers and men could be used as ad- 
ministrative extensions of the machinery 
of government. It therefore threw 
these delicate mechanisms into confusion 
of thought and action, damaging their 
workings and their internal relations. 

No succeeding government has yet 
diagnosed this fault. The confusion is 
sull with us.—Yours faithfully, 


Ripley, Surrey M. G. IonIDES 


Colour Disharmony 


Sir—In your article of June 29th there 
are one or two points which should be 
more precisely defined. The Governor 
did not start the United "Tanganyika 
Party and it would have been improper 
of him to have done so. Under the 
terms of the Trusteeship agreement he 
is charged with promoting _ political 
consciousness in the territory and he 
certainly approved the initiative for a 
multi-racial party. However, that is as 
close as the Governor and the United 
Tanganyika Party have been. While we 
support the Government in principle 
we are far from being uncritice'. 

It may well appear astonishing, but 
I believe that in Tanganyika the appeal 
of multi-racialism meets with a spon- 
taneous response from the Africans. Of 


the membership of our party 60.9 per 
cent are Africans, 30.5 per cent Asians 
and 8.6 per cent Europeans. No other 
political party in Africa can, I believe, 
produce such figures. Yet in your refer- 
ence to the attitude of the Asians (which 
is shared by many responsible Africans) 
you suggest that Britain will follow the 
usual sad path of opposing racial 
nationalism only in the end to hand over 
to the extremists and to desert the 
moderate elements. This also affects 
the attitude of the Europeans who, as 
a community, have lost their confidence 
in the Government. It is for these 
reasons that we have urged a bi-party 
colonial policy in Britain towards this 
territory. Lack of confidence and a feel- 
ing of drifting towards extremism has 
been the dominant characteristic of 
Tanganyika until lately. There are 
signs that this has been arrested by the 
political initiative taken inside the 
country, but complete confidence can 
only be assured by the Administration 
and Parliament. It would be a tragedy 
if the immigrant was forced to leave. 
The Asian might substantially remain 
as an entrepreneur and trader, but the 
wealth of the country lies in the land 
and its minerals ;.if the exploitation of 
its natural resources were taken out of 
immigrant hands economic chaos would 
be inevitable. In such circumstances 
many so-called friends of the Africans 
would in fact be pushing them back 
into the state of impoverishment and 
ignorance from which we are all 
attempting to help them to emerge. 
More than in any other country in 
Africa the key to Tanganyika’s develop- 
ment must lie in genuine partnership 

between the races.—Yours faithfully, 
BriaAN WILLIS 
General Director 

United Tanganyika Party 


Fishy Practices 


Sir—The Note in your issue of July 20th 
implies that it is against the public 
interest for the trawler companies to 
ensure that the summer glut and the 
winter scarcity of fish supplies are not 
increased by the unloading on the 
market now of large quantities of frozen 
cod and haddock fillets. 

No other producers are expected to 
sel] their entire production at a loss when 
the market is saturated and forfeit the 
chance of selling some of it at a reason- 
able profit when public demand is 
stronger. Why, therefore, should the 
fishing industry be under an obligation 
to pursue a policy which could be 
suicidal for itself and harmful to the 
consumers. They already can buy all 
the fish they want at low prices in the 
summer, while only too often they have 
to go short of what they require, and 
pay high prices for what they can get, in 
the winter. 
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In June no less than 16.7 per cent of 
the fish brought in by the British distant 
water fleet, which catches nearly 70 per 
cent of all the fish landed in this coun- 
try, went unsold, although frequently it 
was being offered well below the cost of 
production. Many trawlers failed to 
cover their voyage expenses. To increase 
supplies by making available additional 
quantities of frozen fish in these circum- 
stances would clearly perform no service 
to the consumers while it would not only 
be extremely damaging to merchants 
and retailers—who are, after all, mem- 
bers of the public—but also would 
aggravate the usual shortage to be ex- 
pected in the coming winter. 

The true interests of the public as well 
as of the industry—which, in fact, are 
not, as is so often suggested, in conflict— 
are best served by achieving a greater 
stability in prices, not only from day to 
day, but from one period of the year to 
another. It is for this reason that the 
British Trawlers’ Federation introduced 
its scheme for variable minimum prices 
and gave early notice of a higher winter 
minimum to encourage the quick 
freezers to build up in the summer 
stocks which will help to get rid of the 
exceptionally high prices dictated by 
scarcity in the winter. Only in this way 
can the industry hope to operate econo- 
mically and supply the housewife all the 
year round with all the fish she wants at 
moderate prices.—Yours faithfully, 

Jack C. Baker, 
President 
British Trawlers’ Federation 
Grimsby 


Spain’s Fourth Pillar 


Sir—In your issue of July 20th reference 
is made to the Opus Dei in connection 
with Spanish politics. 

In view of some statements which 
could be misleading, I would like to 
point out that Opus Dei is a Secular 
Institute of Pontifical Law in the Roman 
Catholic Church and, therefore, of 
universal and not national character. It 
has no political activities of any sort, its 
aim being exclusively the spiritual life of 
its members. 

Now, as most of the members are lay- 
men and try to acquire Christian per- 
fection without abandoning their pro- 
fessional work, it is but logical that if 
they so wish they can take part in poli- 
tics as any other citizen may do. 

Members of Opus Dei are entirely 
free to adopt the scientific, artistic, 
economical or political views they con- 
sider more suitable to their knowledge 
and tastes. Therefore, when one of its 
members occupies—let us say—a seat 
in Parliament, the Opus Dei is not repre- 
sented at all by that person nor does it 
endorse his private and personal views. 

Members of Opus Dei can belong to 
any political party or to none of them 
if they feel thus inclined. In fact, each 
member has the same freedom as any 
other Catholic to adhere to the political 
denomination he finds more evpropriate 
to his personal views and taste.—Yours 
faithfully® J. A. GALARRAGA 
Opus Dei, Hampstead 
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WASHINGTON, DC 
HE session of Congress which is now nearing its close 
has not enhanced President Eisenhower’s reputation. 
By slipshod handling of the Administration’s con- 

gressional business he has frittered away in a few months 
most of the prestige of his astonishing personal triumph at 
the polls last November. The collapse last week of the Bill 
to help local authorities to build schools by providing 
federal funds illustrates and reinforces the mounting exas- 
peration in Washington at Mr Eisenhower’s lack-lustre 
leadership. 

It began when he failed to supervise adequately the draw- 
ing up of this year’s Budget. 
There is no other function which 
gives a President so direct an 
opportunity of imprinting his 
personality on a session of Con- 
gress. But Mr Eisenhower seems 
to have been so disturbed at the 
size of the figures which were 
handed to him that he merely 
passed the Budget on to Congress 
and country as if his responsibility 
were no more than that of a 
custodian. As popular reaction 
mounted against this huge spend- 
ing by the government, the Presi- 
dent conceded vaguely that there 
were some programmes he cared 
very much about, but that there 
were others which he did not 
mind Congress cutting. This 
did not sit well with Democrats 
who had seen him gain electoral 
advantage from having appro- 
priated, as part of his “ modern 
Republicanism,” reforms which 
they had initiated. 

When, finally, with the 
economy drive apparently out of 
hand, Mr Eisenhower was induced to defend his estimates on 
the country’s television screens, he drew on all his reputa- 
tion as a General to stress the “ fearful gamble ” that would 
be taken and the “terrible consequences” risked if the 
defence Budget were “ materially cut.” Then, after the 
clamour in the country had died down and the Senate under 
Democratic leadership was restoring the heavy reductions 
imposed by the House on military spending, the President 
began to undertake that trimming of his Budget which might 
more appropriately have preceded its publication. This 
provoked Senator Symington to ask bitterly whether the 
President could any longer be taken seriously on the 
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subject about which he was supposed to know most. 

The civil rights Bill made the situation worse. It had 
been deliberately decided to sacrifice almost all other major 
legislation in the Senate during this session in order that a 
measure for the protection of the Negroes in the South might 
be passed. This was the second year in which the Adminis- 
tration had presented a Bill for this purpose. Yet, when he 
was first asked to comment publicly on this highly delicate 
subject, Mr Eisenhower showed little knowledge of the Bill’s 
contents. On the next occasion his explanation did at least 
coincide with that which had been given to Congress by 
the Attorney General, although it was still not correct. 
Repeatedly in the debate Senator 
Javits, a “ modern Republican ” 
who both understood the original 
Bill and believed in it, was acutely 
embarrassed by the latest mean- 
dering comment from the presi- 
dential news conference. 

But the President’s faltering 
performance over the school Bill 
was the last straw for many poli- 
ticians of both parties who have 
attempted to work with him on 
those individual parts of his pro- 
gramme with which they agree. 
As the economy wave gathered 
momentum Mr Eisenhower be- 
came increasingly embarrassed at 
the apparent contradiction be- 
tween his efforts to pass on to Con- 
gress the responsibility for existing 
expensive domestic programmes 
and his commitment to launch a 
fresh programme of spending on 
education. Moreover, after a 
series of regional meetings to plan 
ahead for the congressional elec- 
tions of 1958, word came back to 
the White House that the Repub- 
lican rank-and-file wanted the school Bill to be dropped. 

But in the House of Representatives a substantial biparti- 
san group had been working hard for several years, clearing 
away the obstacles to an acceptable Bill. Of these there 
were principally two, which had brought grief to a similar 
Bill last year: the Powell amendment, which would antago- 
nise the South by withholding funds from racially segre- 
gated schools ; and a difference between northern Demo- 
crats, who wanted a straight distribution of federal funds 
between states according to school populations, and the 
Administregion, which wanted to weight the formula so as 
to recognise special need and penalise lack of local effort. 
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Since last year painstaking compromises had been worked 
out. Half the money was now to be’ distributed accord- 
ing to the Administration’s formula, half according to 
that of the Democrats. Liberals on the race issue agreed not 
to press the Powell amendment if the general bill on civil 
rights had passed the House before the school Bill came up 
—as it had. Mr McConnell, the principal Republican 
specialist on education in the House, and Mr Marion Folson, 
the energetic “ modern Republican ” who heads the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, saw the President 
to enlist his full support for the compromise. All they got 
was a cold statement that the Bill would be “ acceptable ” 
to him. In conversations with Republican leaders, many 
of whom were temperamentally inclined to bury the Bill, he 
enlarged principally on the details in it which he disliked. 


In the House last week events moved swiftly. Although a 
Negro Congressman spoke against the Powell amendment, 
Republican opponents of the Bill succeeded in attaching it 
to the Bill for wrecking purposes. Northern Democrats 
tried a complicated parliamentary manceuvre to save the 
measure, but in the end a purely destructive motion which 
killed the Bill entirely was carried by only five votes. The 
majority against the Bill included three of the leaders of the 
President’s party. Among them was Mr Halleck, who fre- 
,quently boasts of his personal loyalty to Mr Eisenhower ; it 
is inconceivable that he would have voted thus if the Presi- 
dent had been taking any active interest in changing the 
minds of wavering Congressmen. But when this missed 
opportunity was explained to him at his press conference 
on Wednesday, Mr Eisenhower seemed quite surprised. 


HERE is little doubt that these incidents will have impli- 
T cations much wider than the measures which gave rise 
to them. They have caused deep resentment among Demo- 
crats who have worked hard to build up coalitions in support 
of what was substantially the President’s programme, and 
deep discouragement among the “ modern Republicans.” 
Most unhappily Mr Eisenhower has contrived to antagonise 
many of the men on whom he must rely for other important 
measures during his second term. In particular those who 
feel most let down over the school Bill include some of the 
key figures in the critical debates that will come next year 
over future American policy on foreign trade. 


Why does President Eisenhower seem to have lost his 
enthusiasm for his domestic programmes? Perhaps it is 
because he always tended to regard mildly progressive legis- 
lation as a kind of therapeutic treatment for the Republican 
party. When the party failed to win control of Congress 
last November, even though his name was also on the ballot 
papers, legislation lost much of its appeal to him. Probably it 
is also because Mr Eisenhower remains a man of basically 
conservative instincts and no strong political, as distinct from 
moral, convictions. As he was repréved by his friends and 
business people whom he admires for the extravagance of 
his government, he may have begun to doubt whether he 
ought not in fact to return to first principles. This would 
explain his recent rather wistful appeal to the states to take 
back their powers and the ease with which he slips into the 
vocabulary employed by his critics. The danger is that, if he 
keeps to his present course, he will be progressively shunted 
on to the margin of political decision—particularly since 
under the Constitution the Republicans are forced to find 
another presidential candidate for 1960. 
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Mr Humphrey's Farewell 


R GEORGE HUMPHREY left the Treasury last week in a 
blaze of disappointment. He had three objectives 
when he came to Washington four and a half years ago and 
al! three are still to be achieved. The public debt was to be 
reduced by government economies ; it is as large as it was 
and government spending is going up. The maturity of the 
debt was to be lengthened so that the government would 
become less dependent on the money market: in 1953 the 
average period in which the debt fell due was 46 months ; 
the average was only 43 months before last week’s refunding. 
Thirdly, inflation was to be checked: in this Mr Humphrey 
was successful for a time but that time now seems to be 
over ; moreover the government had to pay for his efforts 
with an interest rate higher than any since 1933 on its latest 
borrowing which will add $250 million to the public debt’s 
existing cost of $7.3 billion a year. To the Democratic 
critics of the Administration’s restrictive credit policy this 
is the final proof of Mr Humphrey’s failure. But they do 
not say how they would have met the $24 billion in govern- 
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ment obligations which fall due in August and October. 
Mr Humphrey, saying good-bye with a characteristic 
swagger, unexpectedly chose to meet them with a single 
huge refunding. Holders of all four of the expiring notes 
and certificates were given a choice between a four-month 
certificate at 3% per cent, a one-year one at 4 per cent and a 
four-year note (optionally redeemable after two years) at 
4 per cent. The Treasury did not want to risk another 
flop: in its last refunding in May nearly 30 per cent of the 
holders demanded cash, to its great embarrassment. This 
time it was fairly safe, since about $15 billion of the matur- 
ing securities were held by the Federal Reserve System or 
by government trust funds which could be relied on to 
accept the exchange offered. Nevertheless, the Treasury 
was relieved to find that it had judged present competitive 
money conditions so well that it will only have to pay out 
$1.1 billion in cash. This is what it regards as a normal 
proportion—s per cent of the total offering, although 12 per 
cent of the non-governmental holdings—for the first time 
since the spring of 1956. Although the Treasury may still 
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have to borrow a little in August, the success of Mr Hum- 
phrey’s last operation means that his successor, Mr Robert 
Anderson, should be able to concentrate on problems more 
fundamental than the money market for the rest of the 
year. He is younger, less authoritative and therefore less 
influential than Mr Humphrey, but in international affairs 
at least he is likely to take a broader view. 


Laying McCarthy’s Ghost 


N this week’s primary contest in Wisconsin, in which 
Republicans and Democrats picked their candidates for 
the special election on August 27th when a successor to 
Senator McCarthy will be chosen, the only man who 
attempted to reincarnate the late Senator received a 
negligible number of votes. Mr Lorge appealed to the 
Republicans to elect “ another fighting Marine,” while his 
six rivals all tried not to notice that Mr McCarthy’s ghost 
was looming behind them. Whether or not they had 
been the Senator’s friends or enemies when he was alive, all 
these Republicans now took a neutral stand in the hope of 
inheriting his following. It was an uninspired, unenthu- 
siastic campaign, arousing little interest, and only 25 per 
cent of the 2 million potential voters went to the polls. 
In the end, one of Mr McCarthy’s enemies won, former 
Governor Kohler, with 109,000 votes. He is an Eisenhower 
Republican who fought squarely on his admiration for the 
President. But it is questionable how far his victory is an 
endorsement for Mr Eisenhower’s present policy, since his 
three leading rivals split the conservative Republican sup- 
port between them. Together they had 80,000 more votes 
than Mr Kohler, and it is by no means sure that the 
Republicans in the state will now be ready to unite behind 
him for the coming campaign. His Democratic opponent, 
Mr Proxmire, is almost as well known in Wisconsin as is 
Mr Kohler, for he has run for Governor three times, 
although he has the disadvantage of having always been 
defeated, while Mr Kohler is remembered as a winner. 
Republican voters took far more interest in the primary 
than did the Democrats, but that may be because they had 
a wider choice ; there were only two Democratic con- 
tenders. And from now on Democrats all over the country 
will be urging Mr Proxmire on to win in this normally 
Republican state and thus to start a victory wave to sweep 
his party into 1958’s elections. 


Last Chance for Oil 


ET again the Administration has requested the oil 
Y companies to make “ voluntary ” cuts in their imports ; 
and yet again the request is accompanied by the threat, 
which has been made often before but which the Adminis- 
tration tries desperately to avoid implementing, that if the 
oil companies do not comply “ voluntarily ” the government 
will be forced to impose statutory limitations, through 
quotas or higher tariffs. The President’s special cabinet 
committee has now rejected unequivocally the view that 
increased imports of oil add to national security by con- 
serving America’s domestic resources. National security, 
the committee is convinced, demands continued active 
<xploration for oil in the United States so that domestic 
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reserves are known and developed ready for use in an 
emergency. Exploration has already declined this year and 
will be further discouraged, in the committee’s view, if the 
present rising trend of imports continues. 

The new voluntary plan for reducing imports differs in 
several major respects from its ineffective predecessors. It 
is again restricted to.crude oil, and again all imports into the 
west coast are exempted—at least until new pipelines can 
deliver more oil to California from fields east of the Rockies. 
But imports of all types of crude oil by the major established 
importers into the rest of the United States are to be limited 
for the twelve months from July 1, 1957, to 90 per cent of 
average imports during the three years 1954, 1955 and 
1956. This implies:a cut of over 20 per cent—or nearly 
200,000 barrels a day—in planned imports of crude oil 
into the east coast in the second half of 1957. But, unlike 

former schemes, this 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE OIL one allows the oil 
(thousand barrels a day) companies to choose 
whether they will 


reduce imports from 
the Middle East or 
from Venezuela—and 
leaves them to fight it 
out with the foreign 
governments con- 
cerned. (Canadian im- 
ports, mainly into the 
west coast, will be less 
affected.) Venezuelan 
petroleum has _ the 
high yield of heavy 
fuel oil that American 
refiners need to balance their operations ; but at present 
prices and freight rates, crude oil can be delivered to 
refineries on the east coast of the United States more cheaply 
from the Middle East than from Venezuela. 

The other question is whether this “ voluntary” scheme 
will work any better than its predecessors. Restrictions on 
domestic production are now more severe and more 
unpopular than at any time in the past, so that the pressure 
on the federal government to enforce a reduction in imports 
is now heavier than ever. And for the first time there has 
been some attempt to deal with the special position of the 
companies which have only recently become importers and 
which therefore cannot be fairly restricted to some past 
base period ; they have been given special concessions at 
the expense of the established importers. But perhaps the 
whole affair can be seen in truer perspective in the latest 
careful analysis of the Chase Manhattan Bank which, after 
allowing for a sharp rise in domestic production, puts 
America’s requirements of imported oil in 1966 at three 
times the current rate. 


‘67? mid'57- 
mid ‘'58* 


tplanned 
*Under government programme 


Administrative Due Process 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 


‘ 


HE circulation of a “ questionnaire on administrative 
TE organisation, procedure and practice” to most of the 
departments of the federal government by one committee of 
the House of Representatives early this year and the 
announcement that another is preparing to investigate the 
independent regulatory agencies of the government, such as 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission, may mean that Con- 
gress is embarking on an inquiry as extensive as the one 
just finished in Britain by the Franks Committee on 
Administrative Tribunals and Enquiries. In Washington 
hearings will probably not start for some months, but in 
fact attempts to make the administrative process more 
rational and systematic and less open to abuse were begun 
in the United States in 1953 when the Hoover Commission’s 
task force on legal services and procedure in the executive 
branch of the federal government was set up—and even 
that was a second round of inquiry into the administrative 
process. 


The first round ended a decade ago, when the report 
of the Attorney General’s committee and agitation within 
the American Bar Association led to the passage of the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1946. This Act was based 
largely on experience during the period of the New Deal 
and of the war years, when administrative agencies prolifer- 
ated rapidly. Procedures prescribed under the Act were 
taken from the best existing administrative practices, and 
applied across the board, with certain exemptions, to all 
agencies in the executive branch of the federal government. 

A fundamental distinction was drawn between rule- 
making, the quasi-legislative determination of general rules 
for the future determination of particular cases, and adjudi- 
cation, the quasi-judicial decision on controversies involving 
specific individuals. The line between rule-making and 
adjudication may sometimes be easier to draw in form than 
in fact, as when the Civil Aeronautics Board considers an 
application by airlines for a change in its routes, which could 
affect the routes of substantially all the other certified air- 
lines. But the distinction is basic to the Act. Both require 
notice, sufficient, in the case of rule-making, to inform the 
relevant public and, in the case of adjudication, to inform 
only the parties to the controversy. Those put on notice 
must be given an opportunity of being heard. In adjudica- 
tion, the right to a hearing includes the right to be repre- 
sented by counsel (at the litigant’s own expense) and to 
examine and cross-examine witnesses ; the decision must be 
supported by findings of fact and conclusions of law, which 
must be made available to the parties, as the basis for appeal 
to the head of the agency or, under certain conditions, to 
the courts. 


The Act’s provisions governing adjudicatory proceedings 
are buttressed by a special feature of the American Consti- 
tution, the prohibition against depriving any person of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law. This pro- 
hibition was applied to the Congress by the Bill of Rights 
in the early days of the Republic, and to the states by the 
Fourteenth Amendment just after the Civil War. It was 
first used by the United States Supreme Court to curb the 
regulation of business by state legislatures, and more 
recently to set minimum standards of justice and fairness 
for criminal procedure in the state courts. Where federal 
administrative procedures are concerned, it serves as an 
ultimate check on the discretion of administrative agencies, 
at least where the rights to be adjudicated are held to be 
“ property rights.” 

The principal innovation in the 1946 Act affected the 
officers who conduct administrative proceedings. These 
men, known as hearing examiners, are given a semi-inde- 
pendent status within their respective agencies, somewhat 
akin to the status of judges. Their appointment, compensa- 
tion, and promotion are placed in the hands of the Civil 
Service Commission, and they can be removed only for 
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cause. Their compensation, while well below that of federal 
judges, is that of the upper grades of the career service. In 
conducting hearings, they have substantially the powers of a 
trial judge, and their decisions, although subject to reversal 
by the head of their agency, are regularly made available to 
the parties, together with supporting findings and reasoning. 


HE proposals advanced by the Hoover Commission’s 
lew force (and supplemented by the commission itself) 
are intended primarily to make the administrative process 
more judicial. They call for the establishment of an 
Administrative Court, which would absorb the functions 
of the major administrative tribunals ; the enactment of a 
detailed code of procedure for administrative proceedings, 
in place of the general rules laid down by the 1946 Act; 
and further restrictions on the power of agency heads to 
review the decisions of administrative tribunals and 
inquiries. They would also limit practice before administra- 
tive agencies to members of the Bar. 

There is at least some reason to suspect that the Hoover 
Commission’s proposals were inspired in part by a lingering 
hostility towards the administrative process, and perhaps 
towards the social policies underlying some of the regulatory 
legislation to which administrative procedures are applied. 
There is serious question in the minds of many observers 
whether in fact the major federal agencies have not gone 
far enough already in making their procedures judicial. 
These observers are more worried about what they regard 
as the erosion of due process through the creation of special 
exceptions, based on an expanding concept of national 
security. Another area neglected in official inquiries has 
been the growth of administrative activities in the states. 
Many of the matters determined by central tribunals in 
Britain are not subject to any federal control in the United 
States, but are administered through separate and inde- 
pendent state and local agencies, with limited review in the 
courts. 

Proceedings affecting the use of land are typically con- 
ducted by local agencies, as are rent hearings, where rents 
are publicly controlled. States operate their own workmen’s 
compensation boards, and control the licensing of trades and 
professions. A recent study has called attention to the 
extent to which professional licensing has been administered 
without public representation in the licensing tribunal, 
in order to exclude new entrants from such “ professions ” 
as florists, beauticians, and nature healers. This is one 
of the dusty corners of the administrative process 
which needs to be cleaned up before Congress applies a 
high polish to the middle of the floor. 


East Meets West 


HE Russians have sent a favourable, although condi- 
T tional, reply to the Washington proposal that the 
Khrushchev television interview, which was shown on an 
American network, should be the first of a series of 
exchanges, with Americans also being heard in Russian 


homes. The Russian condition broadens the original 
proposal, by insisting that exchanges should be reciprocal 
not only on the air but in person. If this is to happen, 
however, it is the Americans who must lift barriers and 
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abolish the requirement that applicants for visas must be 
finger-printed. This, according to the Russian argument, 
is an insult which they cannot allow Soviet citizens to suffer ; 
so at present only those who can claim diplomatic privileges 
—which are being granted as generously as possible—may 
visit the United States, while Americans are admitted com- 
paratively freely to the Soviet Union. The State Depart- 
ment has welcomed the Russian note with a smile inspired 
by the hope that Congress may relax the finger-printing 
regulation before it adjourns—and thus puncture Soviet 
propaganda and call what may be Soviet bluff. 

If the Russians are found to be genuinely ready to allow 
their citizens to travel in the west as they now do in the 
east, the State Department would have no objection. Past 
experience suggests that the Soviet visitors would on the 
whole be well received by Americans in general, in spite of 
the cold water certain members of Congress have thrown on 
a recent half-hearted admission by the President that his old 
friend Marshal Zhukov might come to Washington some 
time. The Secretary of State, Mr Dulles, on his side has 
no intention of exploring eastern Europe, as some Democrats 
have recently urged him to do, but 10,000 ordinary Ameri- 
cans are representing their country there this summer. 
(About 700,000 more are coming to western Europe.) A 
quarter of these, businessmen and other hard-headed tourists 
as well as youth festivallers, are going to the Soviet Union, 
tt: rest to Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Germany ; 
Hungary is still closed to American travellers. 

Another eastern country which is closed to them is Com- 
munist China ; and here the barrier has been put up by 
the United States, not by the Communists. But Mr Dulles 
is at last climbing down from his ban on visits by American 
newspaper and radio reporters to China. He has offered to 
allow a limited number to go there on a trial basis, an 
offer which has been rejected because of the restriction on 
the freedom of the press which is implied in its conditions 
But steps are being taken to find out how many news 
organisations could actually afford to send representatives 
to China ; if, as is expected, only a few can do so, then it 
should not be difficult to find a face-saving formula for 
Mr Dulles. 


Missiles Go to Sea 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE Skate, America’s third nuclear submarine, was hailed 
by the Under Secretary of the Navy as “ the first of the 


assembly line models ” at its recent launching which marked * 


the end of an era of research. Two prototypes reached the 
final testing stage: the Nautilus, whose pressurised water 
reactor is just having its first refuelling after a highly 
successful sixty-thousand-mile voyage lasting two years ; 
and the Sea Wolf, run by a sodium-cooled reactor whose 
efficiency has been cut down by. a baffling corrosion in the 
heat-transfer system. The power plants in the Skate and 
the twelve other atomic submarines now at various stages of 
construction are therefore all based on that in the Nautilus. 

This new underwater fleet will include two vessels of 
exceptional interest: the Triton and the Halibut. The 
Triton, which will cost $100 million as against the average 
price of $60 million for other nuclear models, is the largest 
submarine ever built. This underwater monster will be 
versatile enough to hunt submarines, lay mines, act as a 
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supply vessel, carry beach raiding commandos and provide 
a mobile platform for guided missiles—all in addition to its 
main job of giving warning of enemy ships and aircraft. 
Together with the Halibut, the first submarine specifically 
intended for missile launching, the Triton represents an 
approach towards what is being called “ the fourth dimen- 
sion of warfare.” 

As outlined by Senator Jackson, the chairman of the 
military applications branch of Congress’s Atomic Energy 
Committee, intermediate range ballistic missiles, with nuclear 
warheads and ranges of up to 1,500 miles, would be fired 
under water from a perpetually mobile launching platform. 
With such an ever shifting deterrent fleet, dispersed over 
millions of square miles without any need to refuel, it would 
be impossible for the enemy to eliminate American bases 
and American retaliatory power in a single surprise blow. 
Mr Jackson argued that “ ballistic seapower ” would be a 
strategic magnet drawing the enemy’s attack away from 
cities and that it should have a special appeal to small con- 
centrated countries like Britain. 

In face of the economy drive, Senator Jackson and his 
scientific advisers argue that insufficient priority is being 
given to the development of the new missiles and the sub- 
marines to launch them which this major strategic function 
would require. The Navy’s official answer is that more 
money and effort cannot be well spent until a solution has 
been found to the crucial problem of precise mid-ocean 
navigation. On ground missile sites, range to specific targets 
in Russia can be worked out in advance during peacetime. 
But the accurate launching and guidance of a missile from 
a constantly shifting platform, even leaving aside the added 
complication of projecting it through the two elements of 
water and air, present staggering difficulties. 


Selling Salvation 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HUNDRED thousand people, including Vice President 
Nixon, were in the Yankee Stadium, which is normally 
occupied by baseball enthusiasts, when Mr Billy Graham’s 
New York Crusade staged what was to have been its five- 
star finale on July 20th. Ten thousand were turned away. 


. It is therefore small wonder that his mission has been pro- 


longed for three weeks. Attendance at the regular nightly 
services in Madison Square Garden has totalled over a 
million, not to mention the further millions who have 
watched the Saturday night service on a nation-wide tele- 
vision network each week since June Ist. When everything 
has been said about the crusade’s advertising budget 
($255,000 for the first six weeks), about its far-sighted and 
efficient organisation of the local Protestant churches, about 
its local committee, whose chairman is the president of the 
Chase National Bank and whose treasurer is a vice president 
of Macy’s department store, and about the fact that, as 
with the Broadway theatres, a large part of the audience has 
come from out of town, this is still a remarkable feat. 

It is generally agreed that Mr Graham has done it by 
methods which are directly in the main stream of the 
American evangelistic tradition, and which represent a 
refurbishing of this tradition to suit modern conditions and 
to utilise (some would say exploit) modern techniques. Me 
Graham does not thump tubs with the abandon of his most 
famous predecessor, the late Billy Sunday ; he does not 
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employ undignified tricks after the fashion of the late Aimée 
Semple McPherson. Variety, the newspaper of the enter- 
tainment world, reviewing his performance, remarked that 
Mr Graham “ eschews mannerisms, is far less the joker than 
Bishop Sheen,” the noted Roman Catholic television 
preacher. 

It is said, by those who feel that contemporary America 
carries moderation to immoderate lengths, that Mr Graham 
has brought even revivalism into the middle of the road. 
And a glimpse of his respectable looking audiences, or of 
his dapper, handsome self for that matter, lends support 
to this view. Yet to the viewer unused to evangelism, his 
speaking techniques, gestures, and well-nigh hypnotic eye 
seem quite adequately dynamic ; no one is likely to fall 
asleep watching him. And his creed is what Hannah More 
long ago described as “ Bible Christianity.” He may avoid 
the cruder forms of fundamentalism, but his message is 
simple ; so is his theology, and the emphasis is clearly just 
where Wesley and Whitefield p!aced it two centuries ago, 
upon personal sin and an equally personal redempt:on 
through faith. 

Evangelism, of a more or less melodramatic type, has been 
endemic in American society since the eighteenth century. 
Mr Graham is overwhelmingly the dominant figure in this 
field today, but he enjoys no monopoly. Saturday: news- 
papers in most American cities contain advertisements, 
usually illustrated and styled after the entertainment pages, 
for “ Revivals.” In St Louis, for instance, the one-time 
Empress Theatre has been transmogrified into the World 
Revival Centre, and recently advertised its “ First Anniver- 
sary Campaign—Hear Dr O. L. Jaggers of Los Angeles, 
California, unveiling the mysteries of the Bible, preaching 
sermons that have not been dared to be preached [sic] in 
past 1,860 years.” 

There are innumerable gradations of evangelists, in terms 
of education, level of preaching, command of grammar, and 
success. What they have in common is largely an emphasis 
on dramatic individual conversion, and a tendency to play 
down or to ignore altogether the normal denominational 
boundaries within Protestantism. They may, like Mr 
Graham, work in close co-operation with whatever organised 
churches are willing. Some who might be described as 
revivalists are only partially, or not at all, itinerant; the 
dividing line between non-denominational evangelism and 
evangelicalism within a given denomination is not a sharp 
one. The heartland of evangelism lies in the South, and 
many a southern church, whether white or Negro, offers 
services which it would be hard to differentiate from those 
of a travelling revivalist. What perhaps makes Mr Graham 
unique in America, as in Britain, is the fact that many, 
possibly a majority, of the Protestant clergy look hopefully 
to him as a potent ally for the organised churches. 


ROTESTANT churches in the United States have perhaps 

less need of such an ally than do their British counter- 
parts. Church attendance, and the performance of formal 
religious duties, are very widespread. Indeed, except for a 
few areassuch as New York City, they are the hall-mark of 
respectability. Yet uncertainties persist, among serious 
students of the matter, about the profundity of the religious 
revival in the United States. And there are some critics, 
notably Dr Reinhold Niebuhr, who doubt whether tradi- 
tional evangelism, even when handled with the skill and 
relative sobriety of a Billy Graham, can much improve the 
situation. 
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Some of the doubts spring from Mr Graham’s avoidance 
of controversial issues. He mentions pressing social prob- 
lems, from racial tensions to the hydrogen bomb, but only 
in passing, as evidence that the world needs God’s help. 
Challenged by Dr Niebuhr to take a forthright stand on 
racial segregation, Mr Graham’s nearest approach to a 
response has been to announce that he will address no 
segregated audiences, and to write an article for Life maga- 
zine in which he deplores racial bitterness. 

Again, it is maintained that the use of modern techniques 
of public relations, and the long-standing connection 
between the Billy Graham Evangelistic Association, Incor- 
porated, and the Walter F. Bennett advertising agency, are 
out of place in a religious endeavour. At the end of a 
Graham television broadcast a subordinate member of “ the 
team” offers a “ Bible-graph,” a device giving scriptural 
quotations as answers to thirty-six basic problems of life, 
free to all viewers who have succeeded in reaching “a 
decision for Christ ” while watching their television screens. 
It is perhaps true that religion can no more eschew the use 
of television than it could have rejected the printing press 
in the age of Gutenberg. But, say the critics, this need 
not mean adopting the habits of commercial broadcasting, 
and peddling religion as if it were soap or breakfast cereal. 

Finally there is the criticism voiced by Father Gustave 
Weigel, SJ, in the Roman Catholic periodical America: 

There is no militant anti-intellectualism [in Mr Graham’s 

sermons]. But there is still the relegation of the intellect 

to the realm of the irrelevant. The search is not for the 

truth, but only for the felt good. 
Many a non-Catholic would doubtless agree, if for reasons 
somewhat different from Father Weigel’s, that such preach- 
ing, though it may excite huge audiences in America as 
in Britain, provides people with an emotional escape 
mechanism, rather than with a means of meeting squarely 
the deep-seated issues of our times. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The government has cut its buying for the strategic 
reserve to ten items from the eighteen which were on last 
year’s list. Dropped because enough has already been 
acquired are iodine, opium, magnesium, shellac, talc, mica, 
silicon and diamond bort. More than enough lead and 
zinc have also already been acquired, but they are not yet 
being dropped, in order to give Congress time to approve 
some other means of supporting the prices of these 
domestically produced metals. 


* * * 


Senator Williams is affronted and perturbed to discover 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue is allowing corporations 
to write off as expenses for tax purposes bribes paid to 
foreign government officials since these are regarded as the 
ordinary and necessary costs of doing business abroad. 


. . . 


One of the leading chains of hotels is installing automatic 
telephones in its bedrooms, in the hope of making, instead 
of losing, money on its telephone service. The instruments 
are to be coloured, since colour seems to stimulate guests 
to make more calls than do black instruments. 
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Give him Air 


Every ton of coal mined releases up to 5,000 cubic 
feet of dangerous fire-damp. Safety relies on 
dilution of the gas and millions of cubic feet of 
fresh air are drawn into Britain’s mines every 
minute of every day. Thermotank design, build 
and install the great fans which perform this task. 
The company has more experience in axial flow 
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fans than any other organisation in Britain, and 
has carried out important mine ventilation instal- 
lations, not only for the NCB but for all types of 
mines in every continent. This superiority is 
based on continuous research and fifty years’ 
experience of air conditioning problems ashore 
and afloat. 
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HE war in Oman has so far cost less blood than ink. 
The blood has been shed by one British officer and 
perhaps seven of the Sultan of Muscat’s Arab soldiers, who 
drove into an ambush when they were retreating from Nizwa 
to Ibri ; the ink has been spilled mostly by press correspon- 
dents with occasional encouragement from the British 
Government’s public relations officers in the Persian Gulf. 
Both in Bahrain, the political capital, and Sharjah, the RAF 
base, there are groups of frustrated newspapermen, mostly 
British and American, whose 
feelings are running about as 
high as the July temperature, 
and whose imaginations are 
more or less freely covering 
up the lack of real incident. 
Boot of The Beast and 
Corker of Universal News 
are expected to arrive at any 
moment, complete with their 
cleft ‘sticks and _ bakelite 
elephants. The experienced 
Corker will at once smell out 
the tug of war between the 
public relations organisations 
of the RAF and the Foreign 
Office, which may or may 
not reflect differences at a 
higher level. But he will not 
Overrate their importance. 
He will reflect that no war 
was ever won and no peace 
ever consolidated without 
squabbling between depart- -D-E- N-<® 3 - 
ments. “Ve ae 
The clash on the road eM 


Persian 
genre” | 
Gulf Sharja 


QATAR - Dubai, 
-- Abu Dhabi 


between Nizwa and Ibri, 
where, in retreating, the 
Sultan’s garrison was surprised by landmines and 


automatic fire, was a small affair in itself. Yet it was 
enough to impress Suliman bin Himyar, the large, greybeard 
Sheikh of Bani Riyam, who wields influence in the western 
foothills of the great Jebel Akhdar range that divides the 
interior of Oman from Muscat and the coastal strip. He 
threw his influence behind Talib bin Ali, brother of the 
former Imam and now officially branded by a spokesman of 
the Sultan’s government as “ that rebellious man.” (The 
British Government spokesmen in Bahrain insist that the 
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War in Oman 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
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Persian Gulf, Wednesday 


former Imam himself is of no importance and that full 
responsibility for the outbreak must be pinned on Talib.) 
That rebellious man returned from Dammam in Saudi 


‘Arabia about a month ago bringing with him, it is said, 


money, arms and about two hundred men. His purpose was 
to raise the tribesmen of Oman against the authority of the 
Sultan, which was imposed by force of arms eighteen months 
ago. He met with an immediate response from the tribes- 
men of Nizwa and the surrounding region—at least that 
much can be inferred from 
his almost bloodless occupa- 
tion of the heart of Oman. 
His strategic success at Nizwa 
and his tactical victory on 
the Nizwa-Ibri track had the 
effect that might have been 
foreseen ; sniffing the pre- 
vailing wind as Suliman bin 
Himyar had done, many 
Sheikhs of neighbouring 
tribes began to waver. In 
order to stop the rot the 
Sultan requested aid from 
Britain. 

The RAF struck—first by 
means of leaflet raids as 
futile as those on Germany 
in 1939, and then by means 
of armed demonstrations 
against certain forts held by 
Talib’s adherents. Whether 
the armed demonstrations 
have been more effective than 
the leaflets remains to be 
seen. After the first three 
strikes last week, each carried 
out by no more than four 
Venoms, it was thought that the revolt had been contained. 
The subsequent much larger strike, carried out by ten 
Venoms, may mean that the first three were ineffectual ; 
on the other hand, it may signify that Talib’s position 
is crumbling and that another bigger and better strike or 
two may put an end to the whole affair. 

Lack of official news makes it permissible to speculate 
about the possible role of the ground forces. Leaving aside 
the Sultan’s force at Dhofar on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, far from the scene of the disturbances, there are 
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three “armies” at the disposal of Colonel Waterfield, the 
chief of staff of the Muscat armed forces. There is the 
Muscat infantry regiment centred on the capital, which may 
be called the Sultan’s bodyguard. There is the northern 
frontier regiment with headquarters at Sohar, formerly 
known as the Batina force. Finally, there is the Oman regi- 
ment, elements of which were driven from Nizwa by Talib’s 
first onslaught ; they have since regrouped at Ibri to the 
west. The combined strength of the forces at Muscat, 
Sohar and Ibri may amount to 800 men, though it is doubt- 
ful whether more than 500 could be concentrated in any 
given spot. 

Besides the Sultan’s armies, there are the Trucial Oman 
Scouts, approximately of battalion strength, most of whom 
are now concentrated at Buraimi. They are troops recruited 
from the Trucial Sheikhdoms on the Persian Gulf coast, 
and have British officers, seconded by the War Office. 

The rear detachment of this force is stationed at Ras al 
Khaimah and was recently involved in an incident which 
may Or may not be fairly described as a mutiny. Some of 
its members refused to go on parade as a protest against the 
cancellation of leave, and against orders that had been issued 
to them regarding the correct method of drawing water 
from a well; an unspecified number of ringleaders were 
taken by British troops under close arrest to their head- 
quarters. There are also on the Trucial Coast two com- 


panies of the Cameronians, of whom a forward detachment 
was recently sent to Buraimi. The Cameronians’ presence 
at the famous oasis may be either an indication that the 
Scouts are about to advance into Oman ; or it may be a 
warning to Saudi Arabia against intensification of arms 
smuggling or against any outright attack. 

Returning from a three-day visit to Muscat, Sir Bernard 


Burrows, the British Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
-told a press conference that it would be best for the trouble 
to be resolved by the use of the Sultan’s own forces. The 
question is: can this be done ? On one side are 800 men 
of the Sultan’s regular forces charged with maintaining 
security over a vast area; on the other are Talib’s 200 
mountain stalwarts, at least an equal number of Suliman 
bin Himyar’s and probably more from other tribes in the 
Nizwa-Izki-Tanuf area. The Sultan claims the support of 
several tribes in the interior of Oman, doubtless with good 
reason. But he cannot count on them unconditionally. The 
RAF will surely have made a impression on the waverers. 
Another reverse for the Sultan’s troops could well undo 
that impression. 

In some respects the military and political considerations 
pull opposite ways. The use of the forces most likely to 
be effective in quelling the outbreak would raise the gravest 
political objections and vice versa. If the Sultan can scotch 
“ that rebellious man ” with his own ground troops, so much 
the better. The more he relies on British aid, the worse 
for his prestige and that of Britain in the Arab world as 
a whole. An advance by the Trucial Scouts into Omani 
territory would lay Britain open to the charge of using 
its special position in the Trucial Sheikhdoms to coerce the 
Arab tribesmen of other territories. The use of the 
Cameronians would be represented as a straight invasion of 
an “ oil-rich ” region. While, in the words of Sir Bernard 
Burrows, “ the thing is to win,” this must be done by the 
means least likely to resurrect Arab suspicions. 

Whether Oman is in fact oil-rich is another question. 
There is certainly oil in the territory ; seepages have been 
observed in the Fahud area. But can it be found in com- 
mercial quantity ? Drilling has been going on at Jebel 
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Fahud in conditions of relative security thanks to the 
Sultan’s expedition of 1955. But it was abandoned in 
May after the drill had reached a depth of 12,200 feet. The 
Petroleum Development (Oman) party still at Fahud, which 
includes five Americans and eight British, is concerned only 
with dismantling the equipment and buildings. Seismic 
tests are now being undertaken in the area south-east of 
Fahud with good hopes of ultimate success. In order to 
clear up misunderstandings and to counter suggestions that 
have been put about in certain quarters, it was officially 
stated on behalf of the company last weekend that “ the 
policy is to find oil as soon as possible in Oman.” 

American Cities Service Company, which took over the 
IPC concession in the Dhofar province has registered some 
success. Oil has been struck in two places, though of a 
thick variety (22 to 23 degrees API) which is difficult to 
refine ; that is not to say it cannot be marketed at competi- 
tive prices. But the production of oil in Oman is likely to 
be an expensive undertaking because of the difficulties of 
the terrain and the long haul for equipment and supplies. 
The cost of the dry hole drilled at Fahud has not yet been 
estimated with precision, but was certainly well over {1 
million sterling. 


France's Holiday Headache 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


““ SHALL say no, no and no again. A Finance Minister 

I can be weak or alone. I prefer to be alone.” Thus 
M. Félix Gaillard, the new Economic Minister, describing 
over the weekend how he will resist to the last his fellow 
ministers’ taste for spending. Although this dramatic note 
sounds unseasonal on the eve of the mass migration to the 
sea and mountains which leaves the factories comatose 
throughout August, this week has shown just how stern 
M. Gaillard will have to be. On Thursday he was even on 
the point of resigning because of the resistance to his 
proposed budget cuts. 

He has discovered, in preparing the 1958 budget for 
Parliament in the autumn, that spending, if unchecked, 
would double the serious current budget deficit of £900 
million. Then there have been the strikers, from the prison 
warders, whose charges remained disarmingly docile, to the 
bank clerks, who obtained a rise of betwcen 7 and Io per 
cent. The strikers are public servants, whose salaries have 
not (as the earnings of the industrial workers have) outpaced 
the cost of living. But the cost of living index itself is about 
to pass the point where the national minimum wage has to 
be raised 5 per cent. Nearly everybody earns more than 
the minimum ; but will the unions stay their hand in the 
autumn with this proof of rising prices ? Their temptation 
to press their claims will be the greater because August is 
bringing many price increases. Some of them, on food and 
luxuries, are deliberate. The government has decided 
partially to drop the Mollet wage and price freeze. But 
others, like the increases of 8 per cent on coal and § per 
cent on steel, the government could not avoid. Even if the 
unions do not move, the Mollet freeze has left arrears 
of claims that must be satisfied. French trade already walks 
on crutches of special import duties and export subsidies 
amounting to concealed devaluation. 

Devaluation, like revaluation in Germany, has stopped 
being altogether a dirty word and may not be far off. But 
the French must begin by putting their accounts in order, 
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especially as they realise they can obtain German or Ameri- 
can credits only when they have started to do so. For 
_ this, the very excess of imports in the last six months pro- 
vides a breathing-space. Industry has stocked heavily and 
will have supplies till the New Year. . Output should be 
considerably higher (perhaps 5 per cent in volume) this year 
than last. The government even believes that by raising 
exports 10 per cent by October it could pay indefinitely for 
_imports to maintain present production. This sounds 
feasible, as half the new exports would be cereals. But the 
major drive, to increase exports by 30 per cent, requires 
competitive prices even if France’s neighbours are prepared 
_ to tolerate some subsidies. And when it comes to prices, 
~ the government has so far contained inflation, not stopped it. 

It is more willing to recognise the disease than its pre- 
decessor was. Yet even if one takes M. Gaillard’s cuts as 
fact—a large assumption—the budget has grown between 
1955 and 1958 by £1,200 million, of which Algeria accounts 
for about two-fifths. The new taxes and cuts, despite M. 
Gaillard’s assaults on the military who have been virtually 
immune from previous economies, will only hold the deficit 
at or slightly below the current level. As for wages, the 
Algerian call-up turned labour shortage into famine, so that 
for two strikeless years wages in industry have risen by 10 
per cent a year faster than production. Significantly, M. 
Gaillard hopes in 1958 to obtain the release of 200,000 
soldiers. Investments, too, have risen steeply and the recent 
credit restrictions weigh little against the previous expansion 
of credit. 

Credit restriction seems to be the heart of the matter. 
The government is committed to maintaining expansion if 
it can. Economic policy-makers point out that the trade 
gap represents only 2} per cent of French production, 
and can be solved by limited means. They quote Britain’s 
difficulties in reanimating production as proof of the evils 
of deflating to meet a payments crisis. Policy seems to 
be to maintain the present budget deficit and present invest- 
ment levels, and to trust to rapidly growing productivity to 
provide the exports. But with the Algerian war straining 
the labour market and engineering capacity, and with arrears 
of price and wage increases to clear off, this seems very 
optimistic without a tighter credit squeeze. The critical 
moment will come in early autumn. 

In many ways, the French are now adapting themselves 
to the world market for the first time. As M. Gaillard 
himself has pointed out, for 25 years before the war France 
lived as a retired pensioner off old foreign investments, then 
for 10 years after the war as a convalescent off dollar aid. 
Today it has to pay its way out of present production. Now 
the common market has received parliamentary approval, 
most experts agree that it is coming at the right time, com- 
pelling industry to face the new trade problem. All this is 
basically healthy. Yet even the experts, having with good 
fortune kept trade going fairly successfully for four years 
with few of the more advanced types of exports, still seem 
to believe that they can painlessly sustain an export drive 
and pay for Algeria as well. 


Egypt's Morning After 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
‘Y ou’RE English, aren’t you?” said the taxi-driver. 


“When are the rest of you coming back ?” British 
ships were going through the Suez Canal again and the 
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financial talks had started in Rome. Cairo was buzzing with 
hopeful stories that diplomatic relations and business would 
be resumed in a month or two. I explained that it might 
take some time. The taxi-man tutted his disappointment. 


Over the Cairo streets hung the banners of rival election 
candidates. The papers had little but trivialities about the 
election campaign: no serious discussion of policy ; no party 
polemics, for there were no parties. But there vas plenty 
of talk in private, sometimes cynical, sometimes. mildly hope- 
ful, occasionally even (especially among younger people) 
enthusiastic. Foreigners were more police-conscious, Egyp- 
tians slightly subdued but as talkative as ever. But one felt 
something sadder and grimmer in the air. 

The attitude of many Egyptians to the regime after the 
crisis of 1956 seemed to be rather like that of a grumbling 
but still faithful housewife towards her husband on the 
morning after a big business party. The house is a mess, 
the bills have not all been paid yet, some of those business 
friends looked a bit shady ; but these things have to be done 
if you are to get on in the world ; for Heaven’s sake, though, 
not another party for a long time to come. Still, a big deal 
was pulled off, and perhaps it was worth it. Divorce ? 
Well, it might be nice to be free, but you do need a man 
around the house, and the 
next one might be worse. 
Perhaps this one will settle 
down a bit now, look after 
the garden, be more tolerant 
when the children chatter, 
and become less touchy with 
the neighbours. 

Most of the grumbling is 
about the economic situation 
or lack of freedom of ex- 
pression, comparatively little 
about foreign policy except 
as it affects trade and the 
desire not to be involved in 
more crises. Though pan-Arabism is not a dominant 
part of the old Egyptian nationalist tradition, neutralism, 
or to be more accurate, neutrality, has always been 
a favourite aspiration. The Egyptians do not like to 
be estranged from the West, but Egypt’s closer relations 
with Russia, though they may worry some older conserva- 
tives, are not unpopular. As in other Arab states in the 
Middle East, the popular attitude towards Russia resembles 
the sentimental approval of many people in Britain during 
and immediately after the last war when the Russians were 
allies against a more immediately dangerous enemy. It is 
about as much good talking to the Arabs and Egyptians 
about the dangers of communism or the Russian menace 
now as it was to conduct an anti-communist campaign in 
England at the time of Stalingrad. 

Apart from those who criticise various aspects of the 
regime’s policy, there are some Egyptians, of course, who 
hate the regime on principle—unreconciled Wafdists and 
Moslem Brothers ; former politicians, big landowners, and 
some Officials of the old regime ; the relics of the country’s 
cracked upper crust of native and cosmopolitan patricians 
to whom the army officers and new young officials are still 
vulgar and irresponsible upstarts ; and a few genuine pure 
liberals. But there is no coherent, organised opposition. 
Others, especially of the older generation, are just confused 
and rather alarmed. ‘“ My father doesn’t know what to 
“ He 





think,” said a young official, himself a Nasserite. 
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changes his mind almost every evening. One day he agrees 
with me that Abdul Nasser is quite right and the next day 
he’s afraid the country is heading for ruin.” 

What, in fact, is Egypt heading for ? What has the West 
to reckon with in this the biggest, richest and still most influ- 
ential of the Arab states of the Middle East ? In the first 
place it has to reckon with President Abdul Nasser: he is 
there to stay and, a more important asset than his secret 
police, he retains a moral ascendancy over most of his 
countrymen to which there is as yet no serious challenger. 

Nasser’s Egypt has become and will continue more Egyp- 
tian and less cosmopolitan. All British troops have gone ; not 
a base remains. No foreign embassy now wields such influ- 
ence as the British Embassy—now echoing emptily to the 
tread of a few Swiss caretaking diplomats—once did, and 
the Egyptians will do their best to see that none ever does 
again. The Indians seem to be the most listened to just 
now. The Suez Canal is being run—adequately, so far, 
and there is no reason why the standard should not be main- 
tained—by an Egyptian Canal Authority. British and 
French schools have been taken over by the state. 

The Egyptianisation laws, providing for only Egyptian 
shareholding and management for banks, insurance com- 
panies and ‘“ monopoly ” import-export agencies, spell the 
end of the powerful position of foreign business men in the 
Egyptian economy. British, French and other sequestered 
concerns have already been taken over. Other foreign firms 
are given five years in which to change. The process may 
be slowed down, or it may be only partly carried out, for 
it inevitably involves disorganisation and loss of business 
skill, goodwill, and confidence. But, begun in part before 


the revolution, it is likely to continue, building up a new 
Egyptian business class and ensuring that the guiding 


strings of the Egyptian economy are in Egyptian hands. 

These hands, if the present pattern continues, will be 
partly governmental and partly private enterprise. Two 
new institutions have been set up to direct Egypt towards 
a controlled, mixed economy. They are the Higher Council 
for National Planning, a state economic planning body, and 
a new autonomous government agency known as the 
Economic Organisation. The latter is a kind of super 
“holding company ” through which the state can direct and 
share in investment and otherwise exercise economic influ- 
ence and control. It has already taken over the British and 
French firms affected by the Egyptianisation laws. 

Politically, the early idea of the military regime—that it 
would hand over after a period of transition to a regenerated 
parliamentary regime of the traditional type—has clearly 
gone by the board. The pattern unfolding now is one of 
“ guided democracy,” to use President Sukarno’s pet phrase. 
President Abdul Nasser, elected unopposed by plebiscite 
Jast June for six years, is now both head of the state and 
chief executive on the American model, selecting his own 
ministers, with whom he conducts the government. But all 
laws, including the budget, have to be discussed and 
approved by the newly elected National Assembly, which 
will also elect future presidents. The Assembly can ques- 
tion ministers and remove them by a no-confidence vote ; 
and it can impeach the President. But the President can 
dissolve the Assembly and hold new elections. 

While President Nasser will try to keep a firm grip on 
the ultimate sources of power in the country, the new 
Assembly may let some much-needed air into the political 
system. There are opportunities for its development into an 
active and influential political body. 
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How solid are the economic foundations ? Will they 
stand up to outside pressure ? The two most serious effects 
of the Suez crisis were the sharp reduction in cotton exports 
and the continued freezing of Egyptian sterling and dollar 
assets. Imports had to be cut ; economic development was 
slowed down, though it was not stopped altogether. The 
general picture appears to be one of shortage, strain and 
difficulty, but not of stagnation or impending collapse. 
Egypt can probably scrape together, at least for some time 
to come, enough foreign exchange for its most vital needs 
by a combination of straight exports, barter deals and 
revenue from Canal tolls, perhaps until a financial settle- 
ment is reached with Britain. But it is still cotton that 
counts above all in the country’s economy. And perhaps 
the most important single factor in Egypt’s future economic 
and political development is the extent to which it can 
increase its cotton exports and recapture its lost markets in 
the non-communist world. 


The Plastic Igloo 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ee are inclined to be fonder of their Eskimo 
population than of their Indian. The two groups have 
the same Mongol origins and probably reached Canada at 


.about the same time as part of the legendary migration 


across the frozen Bering Straits from Siberia. But about 
two thousand years ago the Eskimos moved north away 
from the other Indians, and while many of the original 
groups merged, the Canadian Eskimos beyond the tree line 
kept their way of life distinct. The coming of the white 
man did not concern them, while to the pioneers they 
remained a curiosity, remote and self-contained, in no way 
menacing white domination of North America. Perhaps this 
is why they are preferred. Their habits are not immediately 
prepossessing (though dictated by necessity): the Eskimos 
do not wash much and, as their name is believed to signify, 
sometimes eat their meat and fish raw. But while the Indians 
threatened the survival of the pioneers, the Eskimos were 
safely hidden away in land which, it was believed, no sane 
European would covet. 

Now that the Canadians have begun to covet their north, 
both for defence and for economic reasons, the problem is 
what to do with the Eskimo. Until a few years ago it looked 
as if this was solving itself in the simplest and most brutal 
way. By 1951 less than ten thousand had survived the 
measles, tuberculosis and soap brought north by traders, 
missionaries and mounted police—perhaps a quarter of the 
Canadian Eskimo population a hundred years ago. 
Immunity from measles gradually acquired, and the setting 
up of excellent medical services, have stopped the decline 
(although even now one out of every twelve Eskimos is in 
hospital with tuberculosis). But it is no longer possible for 
all of them to keep themselves alive by the traditional skills 
of hunting and trapping. Firearms and synthetics are 
putting an end to this way of life. With guns in their hands, 
the Eskimo hunters are often wasteful and indiscriminate in 
their slaughter of caribou, their main source of food and 
clothing. They kill more animals than can be carried away 
at once and often the extra carcasses are buried by snowfall 
or eaten by wolves. In the last five years the game supply 
has been cut by more than half. The fur market has not 
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been able to stand up against synthetics: even some of the 
Eskimos themselves wear nylon fur. White fox has become 
far too precarious a source of cash income, and officials in 
the Northern Affairs Department (which is responsible for 
Eskimo welfare) are aware that they have not only got to 
stop the Eskimos dying, but also to find some means of 
keeping them alive. 

There are basically two ways of approaching the Eskimo 
problem, and the department has not quite made up its 
mind between the two. The one attitude respects deeply the 
traditional Eskimo characteristics and tries to preserve 
them ; the other attempts to integrate the Eskimo popula- 
tion with the white Canadian. The danger of the first 
solution is that it can become as artificial as the plastic igloo 
which one official advocates ; the snag to the second is that 
it may not work. More than half the Eskimos are still some- 
how living by hunting and fishing hundreds of miles from 
any white man ; the ones who come to the settlements are 
inclined to be shy and bad mixers. There is a danger that 
without help and protection the isolated Eskimo may not 
survive, while the others might just become hewers of wood 
for the white men. But the supporters of a policy of natural 
integration have a powerful weapon in the example of the 
Indian reserves. 

The policy of keeping the Indians isolated in reserves is 
now generally acknowledged to have been a failure. The 
artificiality of the thinly subsidised reserves has had disas- 
trous effects on Indian morale and self-respect. Outside the 
reserves the Indian Canadian is a perfectly ordinary worker 
and citizen: inside, voteless, often jobless and irresponsible, 
he may sell the floor boards of his shack for a drink. The 
Indian reserves are not pleasant places ; there is no reason 
to believe that an Eskimo community artificially kept alive 
would fare better. 

Like the Eskimo who compromises in his dress, the 
department of Northern Affairs steers a rather undecided 
course between tradition and change. The Eskimos who 
still live by hunting and fishing are helped, but only a little, 
in the hope that they will not come to rely on outside assis- 
tance. They are provided with hunting equipment if a 
bad season leaves them with no money ; occasionally a 
group of them is moved to an area where it is known that 
they will intercept a herd of caribou ; two months ago a big 
community in some distress was flown 150 miles north 
to join up with other groups on Resolute Bay. Attempts 
to make the Eskimos adopt less wasteful hunting methods 
seldom have much success. New ways of making money 
in winter are thought up and fostered, the most important 
being the revival of Eskimo carving. These stumpy little 
sculptures of men and beasts made from walrus tusks or 
sandstone are in the direct tradition of ancient carvings, and 
the simplicity and humour with which they are done has 
made them popular. Other prospects for winter industry 
include boat building and the collection of eider duck 
feathers. Actual distress is staved off by these devices, but 
the central problems—the decline of the game supply and 
the poor fur market—are untouched, 

Where the Eskimos have joined with white communities, 
either in the construction of the Distant Early Warning line 
which girdles Canada’s Arctic, at other defence works or in 
northern mining towns, the problems are sorting themselves 
out rather satisfactorily. The Eskimos have proved to be 
such excellent electricians, plumbers and tinsmiths—picking 
up a skilled trade in half the time of most white men—that 
there is no question of using them only on unskilled labour. 
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Their minds are unusually receptive, and once they have 
accepted the idea of staying in one place to work they are 
good and reliable employees. The older people hardly mix 
with other races, but a few of the children go to mixed 
schools. The Northern Affairs department provides good 
houses—excellent in comparison with the Indian shacks— 
and wages in the north are high. When the construction 
of the DEW line is completed, it is unlikely that the Eskimo 
workers there will want to return to bad hunting for 
unwanted furs. They are far more likely to migrate to the 
new mines, where they are needed and where they will earn 
good money. As industry moves north into Canada’s arctic, 
the theory of the plastic igloo becomes exceedingly 
unrealistic. 


Geiger Music from Greenland 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COPENHAGEN 


| tees week Professor Niels Bohr, the renowned atomic 
physicist who is chairman of the Danish Atomic Energy 
Commission, returned to Copenhagen from a short visit to 
Greenland (now constitutionally a part of Denmark) with 
heartening news for his countrymen. A team of govern- 
ment geologists surveying the mineral-bearing area of 
Narssaq, near Greenland’s southermost extremity, have 
noted Geiger reactions which indicate the presence of 
uranium in promising quantities. Uranium deposits have 
also been found near Julianehaab which, like Narssaq, 
remains conveniently ice-free throughout most of 
the year. 

Professor Bohr, who had gone to Greenland as an out- 
spoken sceptic, came back in optimistic mood. The uranium 
content of rock samples brought from Greenland is be- 
lieved to be consider- 
ably higher than that 
of known deposits in 
Sweden, which have 
so far proved un- 
economic. Experi- 
ments in extracting 
pure uranium from 
samples of Greenland 
ore are to be intensi- 
If their outcome is encouraging, the 
ultimate effect on Denmark’s economy could be 
revolutionary. Alone among the Scandinavian countries, 
it lacks all sources of energy—oil, coal or hydro-electric 
power. The Suez crisis pointed up its dangerous 
dependence on fuel from overseas. (Even part of northern 
Denmark’s electricity is supplied from the Swedish grid.) 
Fuel imports may cost the Danes £40 million this year. 

Work is already well advanced on the three experimental 
reactors at Risé, near Copenhagen ; and the Danes have 
placed orders for a Pluto reactor and other equipment from 
Britain. For Denmark, a domestic source of uranium could 
mean near-independence in energy requirements ; easing 
of the heavy import burden imposed by lack of natural 
resources ; and an end to the balance-of-payments crises 
that have beset the country since the war. Professor Bohr 
has emphasised that observations so far only justify hopes ; 
but he adds that those hopes “ appear well-founded.” The 
Geiger music from Greenland sounds sweet in Danish ears. 





fied this winter. 
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How far will 
this man go? 


HIS IS THE FACE of a man driven to desperation. A man who is fighting 
"ie out with his enemy with the deadliest weapon he knows — his truck. 
This is Stanley Baker, who plays the part of the driver Tom in the new 
Rank Organisation film, ‘ Hell Drivers ’. 


Baker is a fine actor for whom great things are predicted. And there is 
another sense, too, in which he is going far. He and his co-stars Patrick 
McGoohan and Herbert Lom will soon be driving their ballast trucks 
across the screens of the world. 


* Hell Drivers ’, which also stars Peggy Cummins, is a tough film, a 
harsh and vivid piece of realism. And we believe it will be hailed as an 
enormously accomplished film - in direction, acting and camera work. 


Such a film, a film about real people, can do more to earn Britain respect 
abroad than half a dozen less sincere works. And since it is films like this 
that draw the audiences, it will earn something equally useful — foreign 
currency. 


Films are the only commodity of which it can be said that we enjoy 
the same article at home that we sell abroad; the only major export that 
consumes practically no costly raw material. Here indeed is an important 
market, and The Rank Organisation has already shown its determination 
to develop it to the full. Its latest move is the setting up of its own distri- 
bution organisation in the United States of America. Now its free world 
marketing plan is complete. 

The Rank Organisation has faith in British films; it is seeing they get 
a proper showing abroad. 


— THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


38 SOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Friend in the East 


FROM ADEN TO TOKYO, wherever your Eastern travels 
take you, he will not be far away. He is the local manager 
of The Chartered Bank. He is there to serve you—and 
no one is better qualified to do so. The Bank which he 
represents links East and West through a system of 
branches which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete 
and up-to-date banking services, sustained by wide 
knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, travel 
and investment. In particular a highly effective credit 
information service and skilled assistance and advice 
are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking 


new business connexions in Asian markets. 


THE 


CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
Agencies at New York and Hamburg 
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The Bankers’ Dilemma 


WHEN the Metropolitan & Suburban Bank decided to 
open a branch in Harvenage New Town, they were 
confronted with a grave architectural dilemma. 

A normal Met. & Sub. branch office, with its Grecian 
pillars, rusticated stonework and brass-studded doors 
epitomizing security, was out of the question. And what 
sort of bank could be built with plain yellow bricks and 
armoured glass? 

The result, something between an exhibition stand 
and a welfare centre, was surprisingly effective. The 
Man from Chubb, consulted at the blueprint stage 
about strongrooms, safes and fire-resisting equipment, 
had the idea of making the strongroom door visible 
from the street. 

“A more up-to-date symbol of strength than stone 
pillars,” he said, “and stronger, too.” 

And so it was. The one professional burglar who had 
moved to Harvenage for easy pickings took a quick look 
and caught the next train for London. 

“These Chubb people are getting in everywhere,” 
he was heard to say. “It’s downright dishonest.” 

If these Chubb people have not yet got into your 
place of business, perhaps it is time, in the interests of 
all-round security, that you invited them. Write or 
telephone Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd., 
175-176 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
(MUSeum 5822). 


DON’T LEAVE IT TO CHANCE — 
LEAVE IT TO CHUBB 
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The Fourth Atomic Power 


LIMBING northwest from Avignon, the road passes 
C through vineyards until they give way to scrub 
and the scrub to rock ; a final turn brings it face 
to face with the half-finished gates of the atomic factory 
of Marcoule. Hercules, who gave his name in a garbled 
form to Marcoule, stood, it is said, astride the stream 
that now provides the factory with its cooling water ; 
the association is appropriate for when the key plants 
of this factory are working next spring, they will give 
France a claim on the empty seat of the world’s fourth 
atomic power. 

Marcoule is an atomic power station combining some 
of the features of Calder 
Hall and some of those of 
the neighbouring pluto- 
nium factory at Windscale, 
and its construction has 
been spread over three in- 
credible years during which 
French expenditure on 
atomic energy has doubled 
and redoubled. But the 
French programme has 
little to do with atomic 
power as usualy under- 
stood, for no significant in- 
vestment in nuclear 
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heads. It does not follow that the French want to make 
all of these things but they are aiming to have the basic 
resources on call for different needs as they arise. 

A chronic shortage of funds ever since the war pre- 
vented the French Commissariat a PEnergie Atomique 
from building these plants at the time when they were 
going up in Britain. France has plenty of uranium, but 
the work it can do in natural form is limited. The 
fissile element in it has to be distilled into a concentrated 
essence, either by making plutonium from it or by 
separating the fissile from the non-fissile uranium. 
These processes require huge and complicated plants 
that cannot be built on a 
small budget. The British 
atomic power programme 
is based on the use of 
natural uranium, in which 
the fissile element is 
scattered as thinly as cur- 
rants in a suet pudding ; 
but the Atomic Energy 
Authority has also needed, 
and is producing, substan- 
quantities of more 
highly enriched fuels, and 
for some purposes the pure 
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electricity is planned much 
before 1965. What the 
French want is an atomic 
industry, capable of turn- 
ing out the whole range of 
atomic end-products, from 
power stations to sub- 
marines, from experimental 
reactors to atomic war- 
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uranium 235 (the fissile 
isotope). 

With its two big pluto- 
nium producing reactors 
and its giant chemical 
treatment plant for extract- 
ing plutonium from the 
spent fuel, Marcoule will 
give France its first source 
of concentrated atomic 
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material. Some £60 million has been spent on it so far. 
The chemical plant should be completed this year, the 
first reactor working by next spring, and the second by 
the autumn. In full production, it will have an output 
of 100 kilograms of plutonium a year, and an electrical 
generating capacity of 90,000 kW, of which 50,000 
should be available for public supply. 


VEN when completed, Marcoule will start, rather 
than finish, the Commissariat’s expansion pro- 
gramme. During July, the French National Assembly 
approved a plan that involves spending £100 million 
a year during the next five years on atomic development 
in all its forms. This is roughly double the money pro- 
vided for the Commissariat in each of the past two years, 
and is a high figure by any standard. 

The details given so far for this programme raise more 
questions than they answer, but one point is abun- 
dantly clear. The French are going all out to establish 
technical parity with other countries in the atomic 
business ; and their determination does not depend on 
the fate of such schemes for European co-operation as 
Euratom or the wider OEEC plan. If Euratom takes 
practical shape, the Euratom label can easily be pasted 
over the tricolour on some of the items in the plan ; 
if not, the French still intend to go ahead with them 
as independent ventures, including the controversial 
proposal to build a gaseous diffusion plant of their own 
to separate fissile from non-fissile uranium. 

The Commissariat’s five-year budget just approved 
comprises : 

Projects of the Commissariat a l’Energie Atomique— 
£235 million. 

Work done by the Commissariat for other government 

departments—{£73 million. 

Work done on nuclear electricity on behalf of 

Electricité de France—{76 million. 

To this total of £384 million must be added the running 
costs of the Commissariat, put at about £10 million 
a year, miscellaneous work for other public bodies and 
any extra costs incurred through 
participation in Euratom. The 
total can be rounded off at £500 
million for the period 1958-61. 

The Commissariat intends to 
spend as much as {60 million in 
addition to the £20 million 
already invested in raising its 
output of uranium metal from 
500 tons in 1958 to 1,000 
tons by 1961 and 3,000 tons 
by 1975, though these inten- 
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tions might be revised as Euratom develops. ;When 
improvements to the various ore-treatment ‘plants 
and the refinery at le Bouchet are finished, the 
price of uranium is expected to be about £14,000 
a ton; this compares with the price of £20,000 
a ton that is used as the basis for most British cost 
calculations, though it over-states the price that the 
Atomic Energy Authority is likely to charge. 

So far only two commercial atomic power stations are 
planned, one to be ready in 1959 and the other 18 
months later. Neither is likely to be large—the net 
output of the’ first is 60,000 kW—and indeed French 
plans for atomic electricity to 1965 contemplate only 
850,000 kW of capacity compared with 6 million kW 
for Britain by the same date. Only after 1965, when 
the last untapped hydro-electric reserves in France will 
have been brought into use, is French investment in 
nuclear power expected to gain momentum, rising to 
10 million kW in the decade 1965-76. The Commis- 
sariat a4 ’Energie Atomique, which is designing the 
first power station for Electricité de France, expects to 
spend £32 million of its five-year budget on atomic 
power studies and the provision of special materials. 

In designing this first power station, and the Mar- 
coule reactors, French engineers have broadly followed 
the principles that Sir Christopher Hinton used in this 
country, with one important structural difference. The 
big gas-cooled reactors at Marcoule are contained in 
pressure vessels made of concrete throughout, whereas 
British reactors are enclosed in pressure shells of steel 
plate. The British method is expensive, and not infal- 
lible, as the faint but steady gas leak from Calder Hal! 
has demonstrated. If the French, who are expert in 
manipulating concrete, can get results at least as good as 
this, they may have cut construction costs on atomic 
power stations, but this will not be proved until _Mar- 
coule has been working for several months. 


HEN French atomic engineers attempt to go 
beyond this limited field of the natural uranium 
reactor, they are pulled up short by the lack of certain 
key plants. Most research reactors, and almost all 
advanced types of power-producing reactors, need 
enriched fuels. The French have got some enriched 
uranium from the United States. But this is not sold 
outright ; it is provided under stringently specified con- 
ditions and for certain types of work. Not all French 
projects that need enriched fuel are among the per- 
mitted uses ; one of these is an atomic submarine which 
the French propose to build around a token reactor 
fuelled with natural uranium, in the hope that it can 
go to sea when this can be replaced by enriched fuel. 
The plutonium reactors of Marcoule do not fill this 
gap in French atomic resources. Plutonium is a diffi- 
cult and obstinate metal to use. It is a first-class atomic 
explosive, but French scientists grow daily more con- 
vinced that it is impossible to make an enriched fuel out 
of a plutonium-uranium mixture, and British metal- 
lurgists would to some extent agree with them. The 
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techniques of using plutonium as a fuel have still to be 
worked out. Fears that French development might be 
set back for years while this is being done has tipped 
the scales decisively in favour of building a gaseous 
diffusion plant in France to get enriched uranium from 
the natural metal. Enriched uranium is a docile fuel to 
handle, but to produce it by gaseous diffusion is expen- 
sive in man-power, investment resources, and electricity. 
The cost of the metal in France will be significantly 
higher than that of acquiring—the word “ buying ” 
cannot be used—an equivalent amount from the United 
States. This extra cost, and the £25 million set aside 
for building the plant, are what French scientists des- 
cribe with some truth as “ the price of independence.” 

Whether it is a price that France should afford is a 
matter for French decision. It is an expense that can- 
not be justified on purely economic grounds, but the 


ELECTRONIC MACHINING—I 


Electronic control systems are the engineer’s 


latest fascinating toy. How they work and 


whether they pay are questions examined in the 
first of two articles. 


industrial processes, particularly to the extent of 
automation : one is the need for faster or more 
precise work than hand tools can do; the second is 
to reduce costs of production. In the automation of 
engineering the first reason has often been dominant ; 
but it is now claimed that some of the more spectacular 
developments in automatic control of machine tools, 
for example, are justified on economic grounds. These 
claims of economic justification sometimes have a ring 
of a posteriori rationalisation of engineering enthusiasm 
—occasionally it is the growing prestige of innovation 
and its emulation that seem to tip the decision to develop 
or buy new automatic equipment in the first place. 
Ever since the success of Watt’s steam engines 
depended on the clearance between piston and cylinder 
being barely enough to admit a sixpence, the machine 
tool has been a repository of accuracy. It was Wilkin- 
son’s boring engine that made it possible to produce 
reasonably accurate cylinders ; Maudslay’s development 
of a rigidly constructed lathe with an accurately adjust- 
able tool carrier converted the lathe from a tool of the 
artist in wood to the most widely used machine tool, 
leading incidentally to the production of screws 
threaded with sufficient uniformity to be interchange- 
able. The lathe still ranks high among machine tools ; 
lathes of all kinds accounted for about 274 per cent by 
number of British machine-tool production in 1955, and 
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object of the French plan is not a purely economic one. 
France at this stage is not particularly interested in 
nuclear electricity, but it is suddenly and belatedly 
aware that for want of the necessary expenditure in the 
early postwar years it lacks the basic structure on which 
to build its atomic technology, as distinct from an 
atomic power programme. Not all the well-meaning 
advice to the French to hold off the construction of a 
diffusion plant has explained how France could other- 
wise catch up. But the French, in their turn, have yet 
to explain what they intend to do with roughly a million 
pounds’ worth of high quality plutonium which will be 
produced from Marcoule each year. Calder Hall was 
built as part of Britain’s weapon programme to provide 
material for atomic warheads. There is, as yet, no 
official explanation in France about the use to which 
Marcoule’s comparable output of plutonium will be put. 






probably a still higher proportion in Russia, which has 
the most recently developed major machine-tool 
industry in the world. In elementary machine-tools, 
the two functions of providing power for the cutting 
operation and providing greater-than-human accuracy 
are of equal value. But mechanisation has made the 
provision of power commonplace ; and interest has con- 
centrated on the search for ever greater accuracy. The 
latest development in this search is the use of electronic 
control for two classes of machine : co-ordinate-setting 
machines, such as jig-borers ; and milling machines. 

The jig-borer is almost an abstraction of precision, 
and cutting power is a secondary consideration for it. 
Its main job is to mark the positions of drilling centres 
on a plane, although it can conveniently be used to 
develop holes of moderate diameter to their final size. 
A jig-borer works in two rectangular co-ordinates : and 
hitherto the work-table has been adjusted from one 
position to another by means of lead-screws with cali- 
brated scales that work on the same principle as the 
hand micrometer. Setting and reading such scales is a 
time-consuming and exacting task ; any error in setting 
up any one of a number of centres that have to be drilled 
may turn many hours’ work into scrap. 

A postwar trend in “ information engineering ” (the 
latest but slightly confusing term of art which covers 
the technologies both of communication and of auto- 
matic control) has been the translation of information 
from continuous form—as on the scale of a micrometer 
or a slide rule—to numerical form ; this kind of transla- 
tion is technically known as analogue-to-digital con- 
version. Its first advantage for machine tools is that it 
dispenses with the matching of scale settings by 
operators subject to fatigue and human error and re- 
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places it by a process of setting dials to appropriate 
figures. The accuracy of this numercial setting does not 
depend on the operator : it is determined by the number 
of decimal places on the dials. By a rough analogy it 
replaces the continuously variable control for tuning a 
radio by a set of push-buttons. Infinite skill is no longer 
required of the operator ; by a small step he can be 
replaced, as a source of information for the machine, by 
punched cards or punched tape. Once the card or tape 
is carefully checked before feeding it to the machine, 
all risk of mistakes is eliminated. And when several 
identical parts are to be made, the same set of cards 
or tape can be used. 


UCH a transition from continuous to digital setting 
S of a machine tool could rapidly make the dimen- 
sional drawing obsolete as a means of conveying manu- 
facturing instructions. A drawing may still be needed 
during the inspection of the finished part, but a table 
of figures is beginning to be recognised as the relevant 
form of data to control the manufacturing processes. 

The use of numerical control to set a machine tool, 
without an operator, requires servo mechanism systems 
to position the work-piece ; these in turn call for some 
form of position-detecting system that can deliver 
electrical signals. This may be an attachment to the 
driving lead-screw (E. K. Cole ; Mullard), an indepen- 
dent measuring screw (EMI Electronics), an optical 
grating attached to the moving part (Ferranti) or one of 
several forms of electro-magnetic pick-up (BTH— 
Newall ; Plessey). If the measurement is made with an 
element that is independent of the driving lead-screw, 
errors due to irregularities and wear in the screw or to 
distortion of the drive under load are eliminated. 

Machines of this kind can be divided into three 
groups. The first is the high-grade jig-borer, such as 
the Newall “ Spacematic,” in which the aim is reliable 
setting to one ten-thousandth of an inch together with 
the capacity for handling work up to several tons weight. 
The mechanical tolerances of such a machine are 
measured in micro-inches (millionths of an inch) and 
it costs appreciably more than the electronic equipment 
for numerical control. The prime justification for 
electronic control in such a machine is that it can then 
be controlled by a reasonably intelligent operator, rather 
than by an operator of extreme manual skill and 
experience, and yet turn out expeditiously the highest 
grade of work. 

Only large firms having a steady flow of high-precision 
work would be tempted to invest in so expensive a 
machine, which is capable of working much faster than 
a non-numerical machine ; it has been suggested. that 
the average utilisation of all machine tools is at present 
about 50 per cent, but a range of § per cent to 10 per 
cent would be more realistic for tool-room and special- 
purpose machines of this type. The additional cost of 
electronic numerical control is estimated at 30 per cent 
to 50 per cent of the cost of a comparable manually 
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controlled machine, involving an annual charge about 
equal to the wage of one skilled operator. 

To assess labour costs with such equipment one must 
allow for a reduction in operator skill, but aiso for the 
introduction of a new technique of preparing numerical 
data instead of dimensional drawings. Allowing for 
incidental savings, the total cost per job is likely to be 
similar for either numerical or manual control. It would 
be sound to lay out the much larger initial cost of a 
numerically controlled machine when a new machine 
in this class has to be bought ; but only a firm that could 
achieve an abnormally high load-factor for such 
specialised equipment would be able to achieve 
sufficient savings in cost to justify scrapping a service- 
able machine to make way for it. 


7 conclusions relate to machines of superlative 
accuracy. But the application of electronic control 
to machines used on regular production can increase 
output and reduce operator skill to an extent that 
promises considerable cost reduction. An example of a 
co-ordinate machine that makes only the modest claim 
to accuracy of 0.002 inch in setting to any position in 
an area 30 in. by 20 in. is the Mullard “ Autoplot,” 
which is particularly suited to marking out sheet metal 
work. Co-ordinates can be set by switches to the nearest 
0.001 inch, thus enabling semi-skilled operators to set 
out the work more accurately and much more rapidly 
than a skilled man with hand tools. The cost of this 
machine is expected to be between £3,000 and £4,000. 

Again, to improve the utilisation of jig-borers, the 
Plessey company has applied numerical control to a 


 co-ordinate-setting boring machine used for producing 


batches of about one hundred parts, with a setting 
accuracy of 0.0002 in. in 10 in. A limiting factor in the 
use of such machines is that the position of the work 
must initially be related to the origin of the co-ordinates 
of the machine. This can be done by a fixture on the 
machine table with two dowel pins ; the two locating 
holes on the work-piece that fit these pins have first to 
be drilled by a manually controlled machine. 

None the less, the subsequent drilling of 11 holes 
in three minutes, under punched-card control, repre- 
sents a speed-up of the order of four times on what could 
be achieved by hand. The cost of this Plessey 
numerical-control unit has not been stated, but com- 
pared with other electronic control systems it should 
not be more than £10,000. If there is sufficient work 
to ensure that it turns out three or four times the pro- 
duction of a manually controlled machine, at least half 
the capital cost should be saved in eliminating additional 
machines ; in addition, there would be a saving of, say, 
£2,000 a year in wages of skilled operators. Such an 
investment in electronic machining would be highly 
profitable. But the greatest interest in such control 
systems has been their application to production milling 
machines, which certainly hold out the widest potential 
application for electronic control techniques. These 
machines will be considered in a second article. 
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INFLATION ARGUMENT 


Making the Public Care? 


0 democratic government can devolve ultimate respon- 
N sibility for economic policy to an independent council 
which is neither elected by the people nor responsible to 
parliament. The council announced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer last Thursday was never intended to be more 
than a purely advisory body. It is to review and comment 
upon changes in prices, productivity, wages, salaries, and 
profits ; and presumably, in spite of the Chancellor’s rather 
vague description of its functions, it will be able to range 
as widely over the economic scene as most commentators 
can. 

If there were a real dispute about the diagnosis of 
Britain’s economic ills, such an advisory body might do 
much useful work, as the President’s Council of Economic 
advisers has done in the United States. But in Britain, 
the diagnosis of the disease as a “ wage-push” inflation 
is accepted by most shades of economic and political 
opinion ; it is even generally accepted that the theoretical 
solution is to ensure that wages rise no faster than pro- 
ductivity. The question is whether advice will help to 
secure this result. It might help to edge public opinion 
out of its complacency on inflation and out of its present 
conviction that nothing does the economy more harm than 
labour disputes and that they should be settled almost 
regardless of cost. What is not clear is precisely how wage 
increases can be kept in line with increases in productivity. 
All of the possible combinations of carrots and sticks have 
been prescribed—most of them were dusted off again on 
both sides of the House of Commons in the economic debate 
last week. The government has to choose, and it might feel 
more fortified in adopting unpopular courses if they had 
already been recommended by an independent body capable 
of making its mark on public opinion. That is the one good 
residual argument for it. There are hints of a tougher 
line in future ; that the parading of the prickly fruits of 
inflation in the last few weeks has made its mark on the 
public ; and that a new consciousness of its evils is gaining 
ground in the public mind. If so, it is high time. 


Expansion by Default 


B” there was little tangible evidence of politically cour- 
ageous acts of economic policy in the Chancellor’s 
speech in the economic debate. He used all the right 
words, and he did say what he would not do. Import 
controls, price controls, and even building controls—the 
hoary armoury of the Opposition—were all rightly rejected 
as irrelevant ; so were further changes in income tax, pur- 
chase tax and hire-purchase regulations. Some re-phasing 
of investment in the nationalised industries “to see that 
not too many reach the same peak at the same moment” 
may be necessary in the “ long-term ”—a decision not for 
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this year, which indeed would be impossible and, as the 
government would claim, unnecessary since it can cover 
basic public investment over the year without inflation, by 
taxation and savings and without adding to the floating 
debt. But evidently the impact of these programmes by 
the end of the decade is being reconsidered. Credit restric- 
tion will be continued “ as stringently as necessary ”—in the 
Prime Minister’s words—but the government has set its 
face against the uncomfortable political effects of an intensi- 
fication of the credit squeeze, and the incipient expansion 
in industrial production is apparently to be given its head. 

Wage and salary increases of £900 million last year were 
matched by no increase in industrial output. But this year, 
with further wage increases of perhaps half that enormous 
sum, the addition to unit wage costs will be lessened by an 
increase in production. Seasonally adjusted, the index of 
industrial production for May is 140 (1948=100) com- 
pared with 136 in May last year ; the provisional figure for 
June shows a smaller rise, but is still up on last year, at 
140-141 compared with 138 in June 1956. A provisional 
estimate of the balance of payments on current account for 
the first six months of 1957 may have helped to tip the 
balance in favour of the expansionist theme. The Chan- 
cellor now calculates that in the twelve months ending in 
June 1957 there has been a surplus on current account of 
some {£125 million—which implies a surplus of £46 million 
in the first half of 1957, on top of a surplus of £79 million 
in the second half of 1956. When the government was 
groping for the light under the Suez cloud it was thought 
that the country might just about break even on current 
account on the whole twelve monthly period, which implied 
a heavy deficit in the first half of 1957 instead of the 
surplus actually achieved ; and, according to the Chancellor, 
invisible earnings, which were hit by the Suez affair, are 
still moving upwards. This evidence of external health 
may give the government a little more time. But the im- 
provement in the current account is not being matched in 
the reserves, which are more affected by the poor im- 
pression being formed overseas of the British Govern- 
ment’s grasp of economic policy. If the government really 
believes that its best course is now to let production expand, 
then it should stop giving the impression that it is only 
letting expansion take place because its other policies have 
failed. And if it wants to bring reason into wage awards 
it should not contemplate expansion at any price. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Gilt edged Better 


ONSOLS are over §0 again ; the rally in the gilt edged 
market is a fortnight old and going decidedly stronger 

than it was a week ago. The Financial Times Index of 
British Government stocks at 82.64 on Wednesday shows 
a rise of 1.04 in a week and of 1.66 in a fortnight. The 
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demand for the medium dated stocks has been broadening 
and does not appear to the market to be short term specula- 
tion. Just ahead of the publication of the July gold and 
dollar reserve figures, the facts seemed easier to record than 
to explain. It did not look possible that after a month 
during which sterling had been under fairly continuous 
pressure and which contained, so far as was known, no 
special payments to this country a modest fall in the gold 
reserve could be avoided. How much of yesterday’s gold 
reserve announcement had operators in the market allowed 
for ? The course of prices after the holiday will show. 

It is certain however that the tender recovery in the gilt 
edged market will not be smothered by a rush of new issues. 
In the market it is believed with some confidence that no 
gilt edged issues will be allowed to come forward for some 
time, although Commonwealth countries, with Jamaica high 
on the list, are eager to borrow and local authorities at home 
are also restive. With a truce from both parliamentary 
debate and from new issues the gilt edged recovery will 
have the best chance it could. 

Almost the exact opposite is the prospect on the industrial 
side of the market. The institutions have not lost their 
desire to buy sound industrials, but the market has lost 
it: impetus. The Economist indicator dropped back in the 
week ended on Wednesday from 220.8 to 217.9. That 
seems a normal slackening as the holiday season approaches. 
But the holiday season will not this year be a close season 
for industrial issues. The British Aluminium rights issue is 
believed to be only the first of several big share offers. The 
flow of new borrowing may be sufficient to keep undue 
buoyancy out of the industrial side of the market. 


STEEL_SHARES 


In the Doldrums 


HE yield on The Economist indicator is a fraction 
loan 54 per cent, and the yield on the Financial 
Times ordinary share index a little under 53 per cent. The 
yield on leading steel shares runs from 9} per cent on 
United Steel down to just over 6} per cent on Stewarts and 


Yield 
at Yield 


Issue Price Price July 31 
% 


Price June 28 July 31 ae 


| | | ] % 
Colvilles 32 ‘I4xd | 29 3 6-92 7-53 
Dorman Long : 25/14 7-11 7-17 


Lancashire Steel .... 25,6 7-27 8-72 
Stewarts & Lloyds . / 235.9 7-14 6-80 


John Summers 26 - 7-35 9-23 


United Steel / 20 9xe 7-20 9-64 
17 8t 


Stee! Co. of Wales.. | 20 - | 19-74 8-00 | 8-15 


* Adjusted for scrip issue. 


+ Adjusted for rights issue. 
for rights and scrip issues. 


+ Adjusted 
Lloyds. Here is one class of industrial equities with good 
dividend cover and reasonable prospects, yet investors 
generally fight shy of them. In any other industry the news 
of a substantial rise in prices might have stimulated 
investors’ interest, but the 73 per cent rise in steel prices 
produced not a ripple. Brokers who put up lists of sug- 
gestions to institutions find that any steel shares on them 
are almost automatically struck off. Their portfolios must be 
full enough for their taste, for they are hungry enough for 
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other ordinary shares with reasonable yields and prospects. 

The explanation (except for Steel of Wales, which is a 
special case) is wholly political. Investors are not prepared 
to risk a large capital loss in the event of Labour’s threat 
of renationalisation being carried out and will therefore not 
go far above the prices at which the shares were sold by 
the Holding and Realisation Agency to the public. If a 
steel company increases its dividend, even if its yield runs 
far out of pattern, the price is little altered. Since the issue 
of the Labour Party’s policy statement the market has settled 
down to a level at which for most companies not more than 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. in the £ of the purchase price is exposed 
to the political risk. For Stewarts and Lloyds—the pick 
of the steel shares—the figure is higher. Some market men 
have even gone so far as to recalculate the agency’s original 
issue prices allowing for scrip issues and rights issues, 
arriving at a notional renationalisation price. There is 
plenty of guesswork in the assumption that nationalisation, 
if it came again, would be framed in that particular way, 
but it illustrates the cautious attitude that investors now 
bring to steel. If the object of the Labour statement was 
to keep steel shares low and therefore to add greatly to the 
cost of financing the industry’s necessary expansion, it is 
being successful. 


BIG INDUSTRIAL ISSUE 


British Aluminium’s Offer 


RITISH ALUMINIUM comes to market to raise over £53 

million, by a rights issue of two million ordinary shares 
at 58s. at the rate of two for every seven held. When the 
issue was announced the existing stock stood at 63s. 73d. 
and the rights were worth less than 1s. 3d. The price is 
now 61s. 3d. and the rights are worth only 9d. By a natural 
converse, the underwriting commission is high—ts. 7d. per 
share in total to the two leading merchant banks, Hambros 
and Lazard Brothers, that have underwritten the issue. 
British Aluminium will get its money, and shareholders have 
until September 6th to make up their minds. If the indus- 
trial share market should happen to fall back a little in the 
holiday lull the allotment letters (nil paid) might become an 
amusing “ take-up or tear up ” cheap option. 

Behind these dry as dust facts lies a more intriguing story 
of British Aluminium’s new policy of breaking away from 
the distorted development that the war imposed on the 
group. By 1945 it had become a big fabricator of aluminium 
but remained quite a small producer of it. Present efforts 
are to increase the group’s supplies of its own metal and 
cheap power, more difficult to find than cheap bauxite, is 
the real key to aluminium production. This point explains 
Canadian British Aluminium’s programme in Quebec. Of 
the new money £2 million is to go into Stages I and II of 
that project for producing 80,000 tons of aluminium a year. 
A further £33 million will go into a new alumina project 
in French West Africa—in which British Aluminium has a 
IO per cent investment from which it will take 10 per cent 
of the alumina to smelt in Canada. A further sum will be 
required for an Australian project involving hydro electric 
power in Papua and bauxite in Northern Australia. 
Commonwealth Aluminium Corporation, the chosen vehicle 
for that endeavour, is to be half owned by Consolidated Zinc 
and half by British Aluminium. 

One weakness in the whole programme is that there is no 
estimate of final cost or even of how long the present issue 
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will satisfy British Aluminium’s needs. The only certainty 
is that more money will be needed some day. Stages III 
and IV of the Canadian scheme (raising production to 
160,000 tons a year) have still to come. British Aluminium 
has been strengthened in its search for metal by attracting 
two large but not controlling American shareholders— 
American Metal and Climax Molybdenum. The attitude of 
those two shareholders, oddly enough, has had something to 
do with the pricing of this issue! Used to yields on 
aluminium shares of between one per cent and two per cent 
in Wall Street and of about 2 per cent in Paris, they feel 
that British Aluminium with its 12 per cent expected 
dividend and probable slight downward trend in earnings 
should not sell on a yield basis much above 4 per cent. 
Some other shareholders may calculate differently, but these 
American companies propose to exercise their own rights 
at §8s. 


THE SQUEEZE AGAIN? 


Modest Fall in Advances 


NE useful way of looking at the July figures of the 
London clearing banks is to skip the comparison with 
June 30th, since special factors affect the half year end, and 
to assess the progress of the inflation tug of war over the 
two months from May 15th to July 17th. By that measure 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 





Change since 








June 30, May 15, End- July 18, 

July 17, 1957* 1957 1957 1956 1956 

£mn. é£mn. £mn. £mn. £mn. 

oT eee 6,501 -2 + 11-3 +216-7 —154:6 4263-1 
‘Net’ sn — ‘5 | + 53-0 +237-0 — 88:4 4228-6 
Liquid assets. ae. : +138-5 +240°3 —186-:5 +159-0 
CON 6 eskccke “s + 22-9 + 32:0 — 31-4 + 31-5 
Call money .. “ — 12.4 +248 — 70-8 + 6:5 
Treasury Bills. es +112-6 +161:-6 —108-0 + 70-4 
Other Bills... = + 15-4 + 21:9 + 23-7 + 50°6 
‘Risk’ Assets.... — — 788 — 29 + 96-8 + 67:0 

6 
investments .. ws + 91 + 3:7 + 417-4 + 49 
Advances .... “ — 87:9 — 65 + 79:4 + 62-1 
6 

To State Boards 510) — 65 — O-f — 58:0 — 47-2 
COUN facia xs +137°4 +109-3 


1940-9 | — 81-4 — 6-4 





* . «lie figures beneath asset totals are percentages of published deposits. 


7 After deducting items in the course of collection. 
the mid-July figures look at first glance modestly encour- 
aging. Private industry has repaid a trifle—£6.4 million— 
of its bank advances, which have fallen back to just below 
{2,000 million. The state boards have repaid the still 
more modest sum of {0.1 million. This latter figure is 
closely linked with the rate at which the boards replace bank 
advances with their more permanent borrowings from the 
Treasury and that borrowing has again been high—{21.9 
million since the end of June—with a cumulative total of 
£58.6 million in the four months since the start of the 
financial year—though it was below the rate in the previous 
months. 

On the level of advances the credit squeeze scored a 
modest success with the seasonal pull to help it. The rapid 
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growth in borrowing from the banks has been checked, 
though the total is still £62.1 million higher than a year 
earlier. And surprisingly the banks seem to have used a 
tiny part of those repaid advances in the investments market, 
their holdings showing a rise of a mere £3.7 million on the 
two month period. But a much greater rise has occurred in 
liquid assets, chiefly in the banks’ holdings of bills, and the 
liquidity ratio is back to 35.5 per cent compared with 32.9 
per cent in May. This is the highest figure since December. 

Unfortunately the more favourable turn in bank lending 
is not matched by any relaxing in the growth of deposits, 
which measure the total volume of bank credit. Net deposits 
at £6,216 million show a rise of no less than £237 million 
over the May figure, which compares with a rise of only 
£128 million in the same two months of last year. The 
seasonally adjusted index of Lloyds Bank is back to 108.8 
—a rise of two points in the past two months and a total 
rise of 4 points in twelve months. 


STRUGGLES OF THE FRANC 


Devaluation Deferred? 


HE foreign exchange market has this week been full of 
rumours about the French franc. The announcement 

by the French government of severer financial measures 
has inevitably encouraged talk of devaluation on the reason- 
ing that devaluation, to make sense at all, must be part of a 
comprehensive plan for rehabilitating French finances and 


’ that the new taxes on luxuries and the suspension of sub- 


sidies might be the beginning of such a plan. Since then, 
however, there have been vehement official denials from 
Paris which, in so far as immediate devaluation is concerned, 
have been taken at their face value. It is unlikely that 
France would devalue at the very height of the tourist season 
and also at a moment when it could not conceivably be 
thought that an adjustment in the exchange rate came from 
strength and was part of a plan to rebuild confidence in the 
franc. The spot rate of the franc has remained near the 
lowest permissible rate, but the ebb and flow of the devalua- 
tion rumours has affected the forward rates. The discount 
has risen in the forward market in terms of pounds to 20 
francs for one morith, 40 francs for two months and 60 francs 
for three months—rates which are equivalent to an interest 
rate of about 25 per cent perannum. There is a substantial 
bear account in francs and although this is expensive to run, 
speculators and those who are making genuine hedge opera- 
tions accept the cost as a fair valuation of the risk that is 
being covered. 

France’s dearth of exchange reserves is again underlined 
by the extent to which the Bank of France has been clawing 
back foreign currency balances from the French commercial 
banks at the end of each month in order to ease France’s 
settlement in the European Payments Union. This involves 
a pressure on sterling in that settlement. But if that 
reason is again officially advanced as an explanation 
of Britain’s deficit in the EPU, the explanation will look 
thin. Clawing back of balances by France cannot month 
after month provide an explanation of Britain’s debtor status 
with EPU unless, indeed, the monthly mobilisation of 
French sterling balances were on a steadily increasing scale. 
There is no indication that this has been so. All that the 
Bank of France could effectively mobilise was put into the 
official Bank of France account some months ago and 
released a day or so later. Since then the mobilisation of 
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this “ stage army ” has taken place at the end of each month. 
Sterling during the past week has been under some pres- 
sure from London, where commercial demands for dollars 
for oil and tobacco payments have made their mark. The 
official rate against the dollar has dipped slightly below 
$2.784 and there have been some signs of official supporting 
operations. On the other hand there continues to be a steady 
demand for’ transferable sterling, mainly from Switzerland 
and New York, and the rate has held up well, around 
$2.7720. The Middle East is reputed to be a persistent 
buyer of transferable sterling. Security sterling has pursued 
its new independent course, and while the premium on dollar 
securities has narrowed from 19 to 16 per cent, security 
sterling has depreciated slightly from $2.69} to $2.683. 


STEEL DEVELOPMENT 


In a Green Field 


NE lights a blast furnace for the first time in much the 
QO same way as a kitchen grate—by making a pile of 
pieces of wood (say old railway sleepers) in the middle of 
the hearth, lighting them underneath with a piece of burning 
oily waste, and gradually putting in coke on the top of the 
burning wood. When the fire is going well (and a blast 
furnace would qualify as an excellent convection grate) one 
can begin to add iron ore and limestone flux, and get down 
to the business of smelting iron. Colvilles have been 
doing this in the last few days at their entirely new iron 
and steelworks at Ravenscraig, just outside Glasgow. The 
coke ovens, which had been lit for preliminary heating at the 
beginning of June, were charged for the first time on July 
23rd and began to deliver coke the next day ; the 25 ft. 9 in. 
blast furnace began operation this Friday ; and the open- 
hearth melting shop will begin production about the middle 
of August. These dates are a week or two early, compared 
with the times planned when the whole project began to 
go ahead in November 1954. 

Ravenscraig is one of the few entirely new steelworks 
built on a “green field” site since the war ; not only in 
Britain, but indeed in most of the world’s established steel- 
producing countries, the growth of capacity since the war has 
been largely by extensions at existing works, which are 
generally a cheaper means of expansion. This works, over 
the site of which Colvilles and the British Iron and Steel 
Federation argued for some time since the war, has been 
built on gently sloping fields close to the company’s Dalzell 
works, which it will feed with steel. Three million cubic 
yards of earth had to be moved to level the site, which gives 
room for very considerable expansion beyond the capacity 
of 400,000 ingot tons of steel a year available from the blast 
furnace and three open-hearth furnaces now installed. Com- 
plete foundations for the second blast furnace are already in, 
and for a fourth open-hearth steel furnace in the melting 
shop ; the site is ready for a third blast furnace and up to 
four more steel furnaces. For the moment this plant is to 
produce only crude steel ; but during the current develop- 
ment programme the primary mill at Dalzell will be replaced 
with a new primary mill to be built at Ravenscraig. Whether 
the group will lay down rolling mills there—and what kind 
—cannot be decided for some time: but the room is there, 
plus power and ancillary services that could readily be 
expanded to serve such plant. 

Colvilles were responsible for the engineering of this plant 
themselves, though certain units of plant were built by 
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specialists (Ashmore Benson Pease, for example, put in the 
blast furnace). They are proud of having placed their 
orders cannily enough to mitigate the inflation of prices 
during its building. At 1954 prices, the steel plant was 
planned to cost £17 million ; it has in fact cost some £22} 
million, but {13-2 million of the extra money represents 
additional items decided upon during the building period. 
The price escalation was in fact some 10-12} per cent during 
the 2} years ; new plant of various kinds ordered today 
would cost 20 per cent more than it did when ordered in 
1954-55. This Scottish company, however, introduces a 
northern realism into its future financial planning: in the 
£35-40 million that it may be spending in the next five years 
or so under the second stage of development at Ravenscraig 
and elsewhere, it has cold-bloodedly allowed for the con- 
tinued inflation of plant prices at 73 per cent a year. 


IRON CASTINGS 


Future for the Foundries 


N its report on current and future development last week 
I the Iron and Steel Board discussed at length some of its 
differences of opinion with one of the trade associations of 
the industries that it supervises, the British Iron and Steel 
Federation—primarily upon the timing of a fourth steel 
strip mill in Britain. It is also concerned with the iron- 
founding industries ; and one or two of its references to iron 
castings in the, development report, says the Council of 
Ironfoundry Associations in a public statement, “ need 
further explanation.” These are not unconnected with some 
of the factors that led the board to the view that a fourth 
strip is needed rather earlier than the steel industry thinks. 
Its estimate that by 1962 9r per cent more steel will be 
required for “ passenger cars for the home market” than 
in 1954 was based largely upon the view that car buying 
here would increase very fast—covering an increase of say 
85 per cent over the eight-year period. It moreover assumed 
that the average car, in 1962, might be a little larger. But 
it also assumed that the motor industry, along with some 
others, would tend to substitute steel, here and there in its 
products for iron castings. 

This gradual substitution, which can be observed over 
a long period in the past, according to the board, convinced 
it that demand for iron castings would grow more slowly 
than demand for steel. Over the period 1954-1962, it 
allowed for a growth of only 15 per cent in the tonnage of 
castings (though these are becoming more complex and 
costing more per ton) against an increase of 45 per cent 
in demand for steel. The ironfounders’ council, somewhat 
nettled, has emphasised in reply that the number of castings 
supplied to the engineering trades has not diminished (better 
design is saving weight) ; and that in comparison with the 
statistics of output for the engineering industry as a whole, 
the relative use of iron castings in 1956 was, by weight, 2 or 
3 per cent greater than in 1955. Total production of iron 
castings in Britain since the war has been growing substan- 
tially, though not spectacularly: in 1956 it was 3.9 million 
tons, some §6 per cent higher than in 1946. The foundries’ . 
expenditure on increasing productive capacity, as the board's 
report shows, is growing steadily; some £14 million is 
expected to be spent this year, apart from developments in 
the foundry ironmaking plants that supply them. The 
board is allowing for an increase to 4} million tons of 
iron castings by 1962. 
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The largest power station 
boilers operating in Europe 
were designed and built by 
Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. 
One of these boilers 
would look like this 
erected in an ordinary 


Street. 


COMPLETE STEAM-RAISING 
INSTALLATIONS, LAND OR 
MARINE, LARGE OR SMALL, 
TO OPERATE FROM EVERY 
FUEL—SOLID, LIQUID OR 
NUCLEAR, MECHANICAL 
HANDLING PLANT, CRANES 
CONVEYORS ETC. 


STEAM = RAISING 


PLANT 


Take one look at this impression of 
a modern power station boiler as it would look erected in your town or 
village, and you'll be glad that it’s not right up your street ! It’s certainly 
right up ours . . . Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. make many boilers of this 
size ; and in the kindness of their hearts, install them out-of-sight 
inside the power stations that supply the electricity you use for almost 
everything you do. One modern power station may have six or more 
such units, each the size of a 10-storey block of flats and weighing 
up to 4000 tons; a giant complex of pressure vessels and some 
50 miles of steel tubing, evaporating over 400 tons of water every 
hour into steam that is almost red-hot, at pressures running into 
thousands of pounds to the square inch. 


STEAM is, and will be, used for producing’over 98 per cent of Britain’s 
electricity, whether from coal, oil or nuclear fuels (atomic energy). 
Nearly half of it is generated by BABCOCK—Steam-raising plant. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD, BABCOCK HOUSE, 209 EUSTON RD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
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BEHIND THE ORGANISATION of Richard Costain 
Limited is a continuing history of more than 90 years 
of progress and expansion. The tradition of quality, 
service and rapid construction has been fostered 
throughout the years and has spread to the far 
corners of the earth, embracing every type of project 
in the contracting field. . 
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How far this trend away from iron castings may go on 
is disputed. The board thinks that engineers will go on 
findifg opportunities to use lighter castings or to substitute 
lighter steel products such as weldments. The ironfoundry 
associations think it “improbable that any trend can be 
accurately deduced.” There is always a fringe of fairly 
easy substitution between the ironfoundries and the steel 
industry ; within it, demand shifts according to the relative 
price or shortage of each product. Once upon a time of 
steel shortage, one of the members of the Iron and Steel 
Board, then arguing weightily for steel, used to carry about 
a very solid and heavy cast iron electric fire to emphasise 
his argument that the same object could be achieved with 
much less use of ferrous raw materials in a pressed steel 
fire. That argument is past (the said fire is indeed serving 
a much more useful purpose than argument in the home 
of Britain’s most revered financial journalist); but perhaps 
not forgotten, 


PRICING RHODESIAN COPPER 


Consumers Give their Comments 


RITISH buyers of Rhodesian copper have recently for- 

warded their comments on the producers’ proposals for 
a common pricing policy, and these are now being con- 
sidered in Salisbury. The talks between consumers showed 
clearly that everyone is keen to end the dual pricing arrange- 
ments introduced two years ago, when Rhodesian Selection 
Trust started to sell at a fixed price, while Anglo American 
continued to sell on the basis of the London Metal Exchange 
prices. These arrangements introduced a capricious element 
into fabricators’ operations, producing at times a gratuitous 
gain or loss, according to whether the fixed price was above 
or below the open market price. The talks also revealed 
that some consumers now regard the London Metal 
Exchange price with greater respect. But it appears that 
consumers are not entirely satisfied with the system proposed 
by the producers, and have suggested modifications. 

Anglo American’s customers, it seems, are conscious that 
they are asked to make the major concession. At present 
they have some element of choice in the date on which they 
price their copper. The producers proposed that the com- 
mon price would be related to the LME price, but would 
change less frequently, and the timing of a change would to 
some extent be left to the producers’ discretion. In recent 
months the daily variations in the LME price have usually 
been small, and the cash price is now about {£213 a ton’ and 
the fixed price £220 a ton. If consumers could be assured 
that such stability would continue, most of them would 
probably prefer to stick to the LME price. It thus seems 
strange that neither producers nor consumers have suggested 
that stability should be encouraged by putting more of their 
business through the market, and less under direct long-term 
contracts. Would it not be worth trying that approach 
before seeking stability by more artificial means ? 


EXPORT CREDITS 


No Cover for Colombia 


O* Thursday the Export Credits Guarantee Department 
suspended cover on new business with Colombia. A 
British exporter who is offered an order from that country 
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must now bear the full risk of not being paid on the due 
date ; an exporter whose goods have yet to be shipped, 
under a policy which insures his credit only from the date 
of shipment, is similarly affected. Few exporters are likely 
to carry the risk themselves. Colombia’s debts to Britain 
are believed to amount to about £3} million ; the principal 
creditors are exporters—not the banks—and the ECGD 
has paid claims amounting to more than {1 million in the 
past year. Official representations to the Colombian govern- 
ment have not yet produced a firm offer of settlement ; the 
Colombians have optimistically suggested that the British 
Government might lend them the money to pay their British 
debts. Bigger creditors, such as the Americans, have been 
more fortunate. The Export-Import Bank has lent 
Colombia $60 million to help settle its debts with American 
exporters, who are being paid 60 per cent in cash (at the 
rate of 2.51 pesos to the dollar), the balance spread over 
thirty months with interest at 4 per cent. Similar terms 
have been arranged with creditors in Canada, West Ger- 
many and other countries. 

Colombia has recently introduced more radical measures 
to check the drain on its external reserves. On June 18th 
the value of the peso for most transactions, excluding repay- 
ment of commercial debt, was substantially reduced to a rate 
of about 4.9 to § pesos to the United States dollar. A 
stand-by credit of $25 million was obtained from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to help maintain the rates in the 
exchange certificate market within this range. At the same 
time taxes of 10 per cent on payments abroad, and of 
I§ per cent on exports, were imposed, the revenue to be 
used mainly for payment and service of the commercial 
debt. Since these measures were introduced the free market 
rate has strengthened from about 6.7 to the $ to about 5.5. 
In the past, Colombia’s earnings of foreign exchange have 
suffered because exporters of coffee, the largest export, have 
managed to smuggle coffee out of the country in order to 
convert their foreign exchange at the free market rate. 
Demand for imports has been stimulated by the over- 
valuation of the peso and liberal credit facilities from the 
banks. Devaluation and tighter credit policies may put this 
right. Whether the new measures will produce a sufficiently 
large surplus to clear the backlog of commercial debts is 
more open to doubt. 


MIDLAND BANK CAPITAL 


Only a Little Foible 


AST of the “ big five” banks to get rid of its uncalled 
; capital liability and to streamline its capital structure 
comes the Midland Bank with a plan to cancel the uncalled 
liability on its £12 shares ({£2 10s. paid) and then to amal- 
gamate all three classes into a single class of {£1 fully paid 
ordinary shares. All three classes of the bank’s capital rank 
equally for capital and dividend, and of the £9 1os. uncalled 
liability on the £12 shares, £7 is callable only in liquidation. 
To get rid of the whole of this theoretical liability and to 
sub-divide the two “ heavy” classes of the bank’s capital, 
the {12 shares and the £2 tos. shares fully paid, into {1 
units identical with the more marketable fully paid {1 
shares has much to commend it; it will make the shares 
more marketable and make all of them available to all 
investors (including some trusts that cannot accept partly 
paid shares). 
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Shareholders will like the scheme better for the fact that 
it is coupled with a free scrip issue and by an indication 
that the 18 per cent dividend will be maintained on the 
new capital after the increase. Holders of the £12 shares 
(£2 10s. paid) will receive free one new {£1 share for each 
£20 of paid up capital ; holders of the £2 ros. shares (fully 
paid) will receive one new {1 share for every £15 of paid 
up capital, and holders of the £1 shares (fully paid) receive 
one new share for each 10 held. This implies a capitalisa- 
tion of £997,088 from the share premium account and it is 
also proposed to bring the published reserve fund up to the 


£12 £2-10-0 £i 
shares shares shares Total 
£ £ £ £ 


Present paid up capital... 


et — ae 
Per cent of equity 47-3 31-7 1-0 


15,158,621 
100-0 


New paid up capital 7,431,333 5,124,472 3,499,904 16,155,709 
Per cent of equity 46-6 31-7 21-7 100-0 


— eee replacing £300 
315 320 330 


54 54 54 
56-7 57-6 59-4 
new paid up capital, so that transfer of nearly £2 million 
from unpublished to published reserves will be made. 

The scheme requires the consent of three-fourths 
majorities at class meetings and it requires the approval of 
the Court which cannot be sought until October after the 
vacation. But there is just a doubt whether all three classes 
ought to be equally enthusiastic. They are equal as to 
dividend and as to capital. The bank now proposes a scrip 
distribution which is not strictly in proportion to their paid 
up capital and which has, in fact, been geared to the market 
prices of the three classes of capital over the last 23 years. 
The bank thus compensates the {1 fully paid shares for 
their greater present marketability and better current price. 
That is a useful idea that other banks have also used, but 
it is hardly part of the bank’s strict obligations, nor does 
it meet the strict merits of the £12 10s. shares. The effect 
will be that of the bank’s equity the proportion held by 
owners of the £12 shares falls from 47.3 per cent to 46.6 
per cent ; the proportion held by the £2 tos. shares remains 
at 31.7 per cent and the share of the £1 shareholders rises 
from 21.0 per cent to 21.7 per cent. It can, of course, be 
argued that in relieving the {£12 shares of a callable 
liability of £2 tos. the bank gives them a benefit that the 
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others do not share. But if that line of argument were valid 
the £2 tos. (fully paid) shares ought to have been com- 
pensated along with the £1 shares. 


HOLIDAY NOTES 


A Change in Spending Habits ? 


OTE circulation, which always rises as the holiday 
N season reaches its peak, has increased much less this 
year than last. This year’s increase has been 3.7 per cent 
(£74.0 million) to £2,059.5 million in the weeks from June 
26th ; in the comparable weeks of 1956 the rise was 4.5 
per cent (£85.8 million) to £1,979.2 million. A similar 
tendency shows up in the total increase since the February 
minimum in the note circulation—this year the rise was 
£198.0 million (10.6 per cent) above the average level in 
February ; last year it was £202.5 million (11.4 per cent). 


Higher deposits, prices and wages have kept the absolute 
level of note circulation much above that of 1956. How 
is it then that the effect of summer spending on the figures 
is both proportionately and absolutely smaller than a year 
ago ? There may be evidence here of a relative decline in 
holiday spending. The initial stability in the small savings 
figures (savings certificates, defence bonds, savings banks 
deposits and premium bonds) in a season in which they 
usually fall, supports that view. Certainly there is no 
evidence in the retail figures that would account for this 
summer’s modest growth in the note circulation ; nor has 
the proportion of sales financed by hire purchase changed 
significantly. If total consumer expenditure this summer 
has indeed grown by the same percentage as last year, the 
proportion of purchases paid in notes must have declined. 
Perhaps there has been a marked upsurge in foreign holi- 
days paid by travellers cheques or in holidays of various 
kinds paid for in advance. Or maybe the note circulation 
figures indicate a changed pattern of expenditure away from 
holiday spending and toward consumer durables, 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Concealed “ Invisibles” 


STUDY of invisible earnings in the latest Treasury 
A “ Bulletin for Industry,” offers some useful warnings 
against crude interpretations of the monthly trade statistics. 
The gap in visible trade between imports and exports in 
1956 was shown in the trade accounts at £571 million ; the 
deficit on current payments, after excluding freight and 


insurance, was only £59 million. This gap was amply 
covered by a surplus of £269 million on invisibles. These 
invisible earnings are always given “ net ” and consequently 
their size is often underestimated. In fact, the gross total 
of invisible transactions is usually not far from half of the 
gross total of visible trade. Except in 1951 and 19§2, when 
movements in import prices were exceptionally violent, the 
fluctuations in Britain’s invisible earnings have been almost 
as big—in absolute terms—as the fluctuations in the balance 
of visible trade. 

Why, then, if invisible transactions are so important, are 
they always given net? Why not show them gross and 
open both sides of the equation to scrutiny ? Net earnings 
from shipping have fluctuated between {100 million and 
£150 million a year for the last seven years, and it is useful 
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to have it confirmed that Britain is a net importer of tramp 
shipping services—so that we gain on balance when the 
volatile tramp freight rates fall—and a net exporter of liner 
shipping. But to have the figures would be even better. 
Nothing at all is known about the net earnings of oil tankers, 
which are excluded from the shipping figures and hidden 
away in the statisticians’ omnium gatherum “ other (net).” 
How much, for a start, do British-controlled tankers earn in 
carrying oil for foreign consumers ? How much of this is 
offset by British payments for the services of foreign 
tankers ? And if Britain is a net exporter of tanker services, 
how much do we gain or lose in dollars ? More British 
resources are being committed to building new tankers, with 
no clear idea of how much the British balance of payments 
earns from previous investments in this field. 

Last year “ other (net) ’s earnings were larger than the 
total (net) of all invisible earnings. Yet practically nothing 
is known about the relative weights and fluctuations of the 
mixed bag of activities included in this statistical catch-all, 
except that by far the largest single item is oil (including 
tanker earnings). In the first half of 1957 earnings from 
Middle East oil were reduced by the closure of the Suez 
Canal and the cutting of the pipelines from Iraq. But what 
happened to tanker earnings which, assuming that Britain 
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is a net exporter of tanker tonnage, must have benefited from 
soaring freight rates ? As royalties on oil production are 
paid to Middle Eastern governments in arrears, there should 
be an improvement in the future oil earnings shown in the 
balance of payments, as some of the lower royalties, corre- 


‘sponding to the interruption in Middle East output, have 


still to be reflected in the figures. 


COMMODITY AGREEMENTS 


Troubles in Tin 


USINESS in tin has recently been slack and with little 
B apparent support from the tin scheme’s buffer stock 
prices have sagged ; cash metal closed at £744 a ton on 
Thursday, £20 lower than a month ago. When the price 
is at or below £730 a ton the manager of the buffer stock 
must buy, and that known fact will help to support prices. 
This week the market learned that the disposal of 3,000 tons 
from the Canadian government’s strategic stock may not 
begin until long after the requisite six months’ notice expires 
early in December. At the meeting of the tin council this 
week the Canadian representative stated that offerings were 
unlikely to be made at prices below the upper third of the 


/ 
pass, not in a chaperoned group as 
they now do today, but individually as 
they arrive at the airport. It is, in fact, 
the railways’ system. 

The urgency for .these extensions, 





ONDON is a pilot’s airport, and if 

there must be priority, that is as 
it should be. Its runways, its technical 
services and its air traffic control are 
classed as among the finest in the 
world. They have kept pace with the 
changing design of aircraft, as well as 
their mounting numbers, and £4 
million have tentatively been earmarked 
for new equipment to speed the already 
rapid rate at which the traffic con- 
trollers can bring aircraft in to land. 


So much attention to aircraft on 
the move has been somewhat at the 
expense of aircraft and passengers on 
the ground. The mundane problem of 
where to park aircraft while they are 
waiting to board and land passengers is 
the main matter considered by the 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Sir Eric Milbourn, whose report on 
the future development of London air- 
port has been published this week. 
The original scheme for the airport 
was as neat and intricate as a Fabergé 
egg but it did not allow for the growth 
of air traffic beyond a certain point. It 
is based on two triangles of runways 
which form a frame enclosing two con- 
centric circles of aircraft parks which 
in turn enclose a diamond in which the 
passengers buildings are clustered 
round the central control tower. With 
the growing traffic, there is too little 
room to park the aircraft. 

The only way the committee finds 
to deal with the airport’s most urgent 
need—a permanent building for long- 


range passengers to replace the Indian 
village of temporary huts—and also to 
find room to park all the aircraft cater- 
ing for the rising volume of air traffic 
during the next 1§ years is to break 
out of this intricate pattern of circles 
and triangles by spilling the buildings 
and aircraft parks beyond the centre 
diamond and across the least used of 
the six runways. 

So radical a solution invites some 
sharp comment about the validity of 
the original plan for the airport. It 
also involves a complete change in the 
method of parking the aircraft and the 
way the passengers board them. The 
solution that the committee favour is 
to introduce the compact “ finger and 
gate ” system of covered piers running 
from the passenger buildings down 
between waiting lines of aircraft. 
These hold many more aircraft than the 
parking system now in use. These 
piers are the “fingers” and each air- 
craft is drawn up by a “gate” in the 
finger through which the passengers 


\ PASSENGER BUILDINGS _ 
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estimated to cost £17 million, depends 
on the accuracy of the committee’s 
traffic predictions. Such _ estimates 
are always dangerous. From 3 million 
passengers coming and going from the 
airport in 109,000 aircraft last year, the 
committee believes the traffic will rise 
to 9 million passengers in 211,000 air- 
craft by 1965 and possibly as many a: 
13} million passengers in 280,000 air- 
craft by 1970. If the committee has 
under-estimated both the size of civil 
aircraft by those dates, and the time 
during which they will occupy the 
parks, a double error will have been 
built into their calculations about the 
area of parking space required and so 
into the degree of potential congestion. 
These matters sometimes have a way 
of solving themselves when the time 
comes, and air passengers are not such 
a special body of people that costly 
steps should be taken to shield them 
from inconveniences that may occur at 
some date four or five years hence. 
But there can hardly be the same doubt 
about the need for a permanent build- 
ing for long-range passengers, esti- 
mated to cost £6 million, which is 
the first stage of the committee’s plan. 
By the time this building has been put 
up in the centre area, there should be 
more evidence to show whether con- 
gestion on the ground has in fact be- 
come as serious as the committee 
predicts, and whether the other stages 
of the £17 million plan really need to 
be put into action, and on what scale. 
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price range in the tin scheme, ie., £830 a ton. It was also 
learned that by the end of the first quarter the buffer stock 
held no tin. During the second quarter the manager was 
buying, and the quantity held by him at the end of June will 
be published when the council meets again on October 23rd. 
Despite continuing sales of Russian tin, the council has not 
felt it necessary to revise its estimate that there will be a 
small surplus of 5,000 to 7,000 tons in 1957. 

The tin council has revised the consumers’ votes, which 
are directly related to the average of their net imports and 
consumption in the three preceding years, but it could not 
agree on the revision of the producers’ “ percentages.” 
These percentages (and accordingly votes) are not directly 
related to production ; the original figures were the result 
of bargaining. Once a year the council is required to reduce 
the percentages by one-twentieth and to redistribute the 
total reduction 

in such a way as will best give effect to the principle of 

affording increasing opportunities for satisfying national 

consumption and world market requirements from sources 
from which such requirements can be supplied in the most 

effective and economic manner... . 

Each producing country, looking to the time when con- 
trols over exports (based on their percentages) may be 
introduced, is naturally anxious to obtain the largest 
percentage possible. The council will consider redistribu- 
tion again when it meets on October 23rd. 


RAW COCOA 


A Trial of Strength 


HE cocoa trade is now watching a trial of strength 
between consumers and Brazil, the second largest 
producer. For ten weeks Brazil has been holding out for 
a minimum export price equivalent to about 270s. a cwt 
cif United Kingdom. Its action has helped to pull world 
prices up, though they are still about 25s. below Brazil’s 
target. Brazil claims to have sold about 250,000 bags (of 
60 kilos) from the temporao crop, but even so its sales are 
running far behind the normal rate of disposal. The main 
consumers are holding off. American manufacturers of 
cocoa products have retaliated by jointly agreeing to restrict 
their usage of 
Brazilian cocoa, and 
manufacturers there 
and elsewhere have 
allowed their sup- 
pliers to substitute 
other grades in their 
contracts or to post- 
pone deliveries of 
Brazilian cocoa. 
Other producing 
countries have 
naturally found a 
ready market for 
their supplies under 
the Brazilian umbrella, and this week the British West 
African marketing board started to offer the new crop at 
240s. a cwt cif for Accra cocoa for October-December 
shipment. The board is believed to have sold substantial 
quantities to dealers and manufacturers, and has raised 
its price, first to 245s. and then to 250s. a cwt. 
Consumers cannot do without Brazilian cocoa indefinitely, 
and Brazil cannot indefinitely sit on its stocks. Which side 


RAW COCOA 
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will win ? The growth of world consumption and the size 
of consumers’ stocks and the new crops must provide the 
answer. Official estimates of the temporao crop have now 
been sharply reduced by 400,000 bags to between 1.1 and 
1.2° million bags, though traders treat that reduction with 
some reserve. While it is too soon to assess the new West 
African crops, it would be surprising if they proved to be 
as large as last season’s. The first real test will come in 
September and October, when new crop African cocoa will 
not yet have reached consuming countries. American manu- 
facturers, who are believed to be less well covered than 
European, may find it hardest to resist Brazil’s terms. 


- SHORTER NOTES 


The ad valorem duty on imports of worsted and woollen 
fabrics into the United States has been raised from 25 to 
45 per cent. It applies to all imports in excess of 14 million 
Ib and remains in effect until January 1st, when the rate 
again becomes 25 per cent. Presidential discretion to intro- 
duce the higher rate on the “ excess” imports was used for 
the first time in 1956. 


* * * 


British Nylon Spinners announces plans for an extension 
of its Doncaster factory to cost between £3 million and £4 
million. The extension, to be financed wholly out of the 
company’s own resources, is scheduled for completion by 
January 1959. The increased output of nylon yarn en- 
visaged is additional to increased output expected in 1958 
from the existing machinery as larger supplies of nylon 
polymer become available. 


* * * 


Planning permission has been given for the South of 
Scotland Electricity Board’s 300,000 kW atomic power 
station to be built at Hunterston. This is the biggest of the 
three atomic power stations on order ; work on two others 
started in January and is now well advanced, but the 
Hunterston centractors, headed by the General Electric 
Company and Simon-Carves, have been held up for what 
threatens to be the best part of six summer months. 


* * * 


Net income of the International Bank for the year ended 
June 30th was $36 million against $29 million. The income 
has been placed to reserve against losses on loans and makes 
that reserve $195 million. Loan commissions of $17 million 
were credited to special reserve bringing the bank’s total 
reserves to $289 million. 


* * * 


The International Finance Corporation reports a net 
income for its initial period to June 30th of $1,643,000. 
This arose from the Corporation’s holding of United States 
Treasury bonds of book value $92,429,000 in which the 
funds had been invested. The only loan commitment 
entered into up to the accounting date was for $2 million 
investment in Siemens do Brazil Companhia de Electrici- 
dade. Ali the member countries except Egypt had paid 
their subscriptions. 
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The Board of Trade has appointed Mr Norman John 
Skelhorn, QC, to investigate the affairs of Wright Hamer 


Textiles. 
. * * 


The directors of Standard Motor Company announce that 
it is unlikely that the formal offer from Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson can be sent to stockholders before the middle of 
The offer will contain the relevant 


September at earliest. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
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on the behaviour of certain atomic particles, and this patent 
was subsequently acquired by the Philips organisation. 


Twenty-three years later, the process that Fermi patented 
forms the basis of all but the most advanced types of atomic 
reactor, and in particular of all the commercial atomic 


information as to profits and prospects of the two companies. 


* * 





* 


In 1934, before anyone had ever conceived the idea of 
an atomic reactor, Enrico Fermi took out a patent in Italy 


JOHN BROWN 


OHN Brown in the year to March 31, 
J 1957, earned a group profit before tax 
of £3,232,183—a rise of £164,230—ex- 
cluding a windfall item of £264,040 relat- 
ing to previous years. The preliminary 
reports of two principal subsidiaries 
showed reduced profits. These are the 
two large machine tool producers, Firth 
Brown Tools and Wickman, and the 
aggregate decline in their profits before 
tax was £191,245 to a figure of 
£1,668,507. Shipbuilding must have 
come to the rescue by earning some 
£355,475 more. 

Such a result would be in line with 

the figures of other big ship-builders 
last year: Swan Hunter, Harland and 
Wolff and Cammell Laird have all shown 
similarly better figures. The dispute in 
the shipyards ended -early in April, so 
that John Brown should ‘show roughly a 
full year’s trading at the higher wage 
rates in its next accounts. The results 
now announced seem to support the em- 
ployers’ claim during the dispute that 
engineering could less afford increased 
wages than shipbuilding (working on 
a modified cost plus basis). After taxa- 
tion amounting to £1,884,645 against 
£1,749,806, net profit attributable to the 
parent was £295,245 higher’ at 
£1,528,293. 
- Last year £1.9 million was raised by 
a one for five rights issue and a fur- 
ther scrip issue was made in the 
proportion of one for six. A § per 
cent tax-free dividend has been declared 
on the new capital as forecast, the final 
dividend being 3} per cent, free of tax. 
The ordinary dividend therefore absorbs 
£456,827 out of the net profit of 
£1,528,293, against a payment last year 
of £376,933 out of a net profit of 
£1,233,048. 

John Brown, together with Hawker 
Siddeley, has now joined in the atomic 
race—a race that some other groups 
have found expensive in its early laps. 
Future accounts must bear the costs. 
At 35s. 6d. the £1 ordinary units yield 
4.9 per cent. 





power stations being built in Britain. The strength of the 
patent has never been tested, but on Wednesday, Philips 
agreed to withdraw a petition to have it extended in return 
for a lump sum payment by the Atomic Energy Authority. 


* * * 








Baker Platinum has cut the price of platinum by £3 to 
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INTERNATIONAL TEA 


NVESTORS in International Tea Com- 

pany’s Stores, if they have bought 
their holdings in recent months, have 
probably done so more because of the 
board’s hint, early this year, of develop- 
ment plans that would “take advantage 
of a substantial part of the company’s 
properties ” than because they expected 
a sharp rise in the group’s normal profits 
or its normal dividend. There is a 
property element in this company’s 
equity as there is in the ordinary shares 
of any large retail group that bought its 
properties long ago and holds them in 


Years to end April 
1957 


1956 
£ £ 
Consolidated earnings: 

Trading profit.......... 1,950,717 2,152,367 
Depreciation ......... 313,947 346,753 
WP chicane kanad 75,040 92,408 
Minority dividends .... 10,465 10,183 
WOE . deawecdcccia 921,354 1,036,874 
OE cacncdcncases 633,242 671,563 
Retained in subsidiaries 41,932 38,329 
POD bi ticcccnence . 200,000 
Preference dividends .. 121,194 121,193 
Ordinary dividend..... 267,375 311,937 
Ord. div. (per cent)..... 15 174 

5s. ordinary stock at 17s. 3d. yields 5-1 per cent. 


its balance sheet at old valuations. But 
in its ordinary business International Tea 
with a rise in trading profit of around 
£200,000, a rise of £38,000 in net profit 
and a total dividend of 173 per cent for 
the year ended April 27th, against 15 
per cent, has not done badly. 

The group has more than held its own 
against the higher cost of local rates and 
the rises in other costs to which the chair- 
man drew attention last year. Since it 
is a complete wholesale and retail trading 
unit it may have had the help of a price 
change on its stocks at the time of the 
rise in commodity prices that accom- 
panied the Suez affair. On those points 
the full report when it comes should 
have something to say and shareholders 
will naturally hope that it will also tell 
them more about the redeployment of 
the properties. The preliminary figures 
at least show that the group took part in 
the general advance of earnings that the 
food companies have recently achieved. 





£31 a troy ounce. 


This reduction, the first for eighteen 


months, follows the decline in the United States. 





HOOVER 


7 is the season when half-yearly 
profit figures from the few companies 
that issue them begin to come in. Those 
of Hoover for the six months ended June 
30th must give restrained satisfaction. 
The interim dividend is maintained at 
Io per cent; the unaudited net profit 
is almost double the exceptionally 
poor figure for the first half of last year. 
Hoover is a company vulnerable to hire 
purchase and other credit restrictions. 
It was hard hit by the heavy hire pur- 
chase restrictions at the beginning of 
1956 and its sales in the home market 
this half-year showed a rise of no less 
than 16 per cent on the first half of last 
year, though they have not, even now, 
recovered to the level of 1955. Sales 
in the export markets, the directors 
report, are still rising. Exports for 
the first half-year are up by 3 per 
cent and total overseas turnover includ- 
ing the group’s manufacture in Australia, 
France and Finland is up by 7} per cent 
—a rate of growth which the company 
regards as very satisfactory though not 
fully maintaining the rate of increase. 
The caveat comes in the board’s assess- 


Six Months Ended 


June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1956 1957 1957 


£'000 £'000 £'000 
Group profit gross. 14,028 1,762 1,686 
Wethatduddecaaecaes 607 958 906 
EP EP Cee 29 32 17 
POOR OOORE ccd cices ‘ 392 772 763 


ment of the outlook for the second half 
of this year. Turnover may continue at 
this level or even a little above it but 
costs—wage costs, transport costs, and 
now the price of steel—are rising and 
profit margins will certainly be affected 
unless the company passes on the in- 
creased costs. Will it do so? The 
board says that as long as it is economi- 
cally possible, it will hold prices at the 
present level. Any increase in prices 
overseas would be disastrous in the com- 
petitive struggle; any increase at home 
would bring higher purchase tax with it. 
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SHAW SAVILL AND ALBION 

HE problem of aligning shipping 
= company results to current happen- 
ings in the freight market is largely a 
problem of estimating time lags. Ship- 
ping freights began to fall in the early 
spring of this year and the fall has since 
gathered pace, but with voyages and 
sometimes long-time charters uncom- 
pleted any shipping company that 
closed its accounts not later than mid 
1957 must show an excellent year. It is 
probable that some companies, pre- 


dominantly liner and only incidentally 
tramp owners, and some that made long 


Years to April 30th 
1956 1957 
£ 
705,238 
229,621 
32,488 
447,513 


350,000 
““A’’ Preferred dividend 5,617 5, ‘617 
““B’’ Ordinary dividend 190,000 


’ ’ 

Consol. balance sheet : 
Fleet (less depreciation 
and amounts written 

ff 


Consolidated profits : 
Trading profit 
Taxation 
Retained by subsidiary. 
Net profit 
To Fleet 


£ 
1,055,420 
291,337 
Nil 
767,083 


replacement 


15,770,818 


Current voyage a/cs.... 
Cash and Treasury Bills. 
Capital 

Reserves 


3,212,094 


The accounts have been eniait in abies with 
the Shipping Companies Exemption Order of 1948 
and the auditor’s report mentions the non-disclosure 
of certain information in accordance with that order. 


time charters at the right moment can 
look to highly profitable trading well 
beyond that date. Shaw Savill and 
Albion in the Australian and New Zea- 
land trade and controlled by the Furness 
Withy group closes its accounts on 
April 30th and produces figures that will 
whet investors’ appetites for the parent 
company’s figures to the same account- 
ing date, due shortly. 


With trading profits up from £700,000 
to over £1 million, the dividend on the 
£6 million “B” capital nearly all held 
by the parent company has been raised 
from £190,000 to £225,000 and fleet re- 


SECURITY YIELDS 


| 
ORDINARY SHARES 
The Economist” Indicator 


2 
23% ¢ 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


placement reserve—the fund from which 
the company finds its special supple- 
mentary depreciation—receives £500,000, 
against £350,000. The company has 
placed orders for two further refriger- 
ated cargo vessels. 


HIDE AND CO. 


AST week’s meeting of Hide & Com- 

pany was extraordinary both in the 
legal and the conversational senses of 
the word. It was extraordinary in the 
company law sense because it had been 
convened to create a new class of capital 
and additional shares of two other classes. 
In the more usual sense, it was extra- 
ordinary that the Board should be 
tackling so controversial a problem as 
a major re-alignment of voting rights 
at a time when a Board of Trade enquiry 
into the affairs of the company is in 
progress, and it is fortunately unusual 
for a meeting to be abandoned “ owing 
to unruliness.” But perhaps, despite 
the oddities, the common-sense result 
was obtained when the chairman, Mr 
L. P. Jackson, abandoned the meeting. 
For those many investors who dislike the 
issue of non-voting shares and the issue 
of shares with special voting rights, the 
real solution is not to expect the Stock 
Exchange Council to disallow dealings, 
but to prevent the directors from having 
the power to issue such shares. 


Hide & Company already has in issue 
£565,000 in ordinary stock with one vote 
per 5S. nominal and {£10,000 in “A” 
ordinary stock with one vote per Is. 
nominal. What the directors proposed 
was the creation of an additional 800,000 
of the “A” shares with quintupled voting 
rights, an additional 2,200,000 of the 
ordinary with single voting rights and 
the creation of 2 million “B” ordinary 
shares with no voting rights at all. It 
was only proposed at the moment to 
issue £57,500 of the “ B” stock as a 1/10 
free issue to ordinary and “A” ordinary 
shareholders. But the existence of an 
additional 800,000 of the “A” shares 
would have left a heavy power of creating 
votes in the hands of the directors. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
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London Stock Exchange 


a 
FIRST DEALINGS: July 17 Aug. 7 Aug. 21 
LAST DEALINGS: Aug. 6 Aug. 20 Sept. 3 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 13 Aug. 27 Sept. 10 


Uw to Wednesday’s close Government 
securities, especially the medium 
dates, enjoyed a week of unfaltering 
recovery. The Financial Times index 
of these stocks rose by a little more than 
a full point to 82.64, and the market 
remained firm on Thursday, but ordin- 
ary shares remained persistently dull, 
and The Economist indicator registered 
a decline of 2.9 to 217.9. Outstanding 
among the shorter-dated gilt-edged was 
a rise of Iie to 93} in 3 per cent Ex- 
chequer 1962-63. Nationalisation stocks 
were mostly a point higher and irre- 
deemable issues gained half a point or 
more. A set-back in Wall Street quota- 
tions caused dollar stocks and the dollar 
premium to decline until Wednesday. 

The proposed reorganisation of Mid- 
land Bank’s capital caused a jump of 
10s. to 160s. xd in the partly-paid stock ; 
the £2 tos. stock rose 8s. 9d. and the 
£1 stock 4s. 3d. Electrical shares were 
weak, GEC declining a further Is. 9d. 
to 48s. 6d. AEI fell 2s. 6d. to 59s. 3d. 
and C. A. Parsons dropped 2s. to 
64s. 6d. Stores also declined; John 
Barker fell back to 99s. 6d., while House 
of Fraser “ A” eased to 24s. 6d. United 
Dairies lost 3s. 9d. to 59s. 73d. follow- 
ing the fall in profits. J. Bibby dropped 
3s. 6d. to 18s. od. on the cut in dividend. 
United Molasses and Turner and Newall 
were also poor features losing 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 13d. respectively. The rise in BP 
was reduced by a fall of 6s. on the call 
for a cut in America’s oil imports. On 
balance the stock was 4s. 14d. higher at 
156s. 3d. Shell Trinidad jumped 18s. 9d. 
to 170s. on Wednesday. 

Anglo American Corporation gained 
Is. 3d. to 135s. and Riebeck and |Free 
State Saaiplaas showed sizeable gains 
although Kaffirs turned dull on Wed- 
nesday. Copper mines relapsed when 
agreement was reached on the Copper- 
belt. Platinums lost ground on Baker 
Platinum’s decision to cut its price. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 


AND 
GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 


waiecs, 1957 


— 195 
High | Low 


War Loan 3% 1955-59... 
Funding 23% 1956-61.... 
Conversion 4% 1957-58.. 
(Serial Funding 2}% 1957. 
3 (Conversion 2% 1958-59... 
Exchequer 2% 1960 
‘Exchequer 30) 1960 
‘Conversion 44% 1962....| 
‘Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65 
\Funding 3% 1959-69 


Funding 4% 1960-90 


Savings Bonds 3% oa 
IE xchequer 3% 1962-63...) 
|Exchequer 23% 1963-64. .! 
Savings Bonds 24% '64-67 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75) 
Funding 3% 1966-68 
\Victory 4% 1920-76 
(Conversion 33% 1969.. 
‘Treasury 34% 1977-80. . ‘| 
(Treasury 34% 1979-81...| 


95} 





‘Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 
iF unding 33% 1999-2004. 
‘Consols 4% after Feb. 57 
War Loan 34% after 1952 
(Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 
(Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966, 
'‘Consols 23% 

jTreas. 23% after Apr. 15. 
Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. | 
Br. Electric 3% *1968- 73. 
‘Br. Electric 30, 1974-77. .| 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. | 
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1. 24, |Juty 31, 


| Net 
Price, Yield, 
July 31, 


1957 1957 
§ 


=~ 
a 


COON: 


CPN PWHWD 


~ 


. 1957 


on (a) (b) 


High | 


83/- 
12/103, 


18/1} | 
| 23/- | 
31/9 
32/9 
| om 


| 13/9 
| 34/43 


Last Two 
Dividends 


ORDINARY 
(c) STOCKS | 
| 
! 
% |STEEL & ENGINEERING! 
8 biBabcock & Wilcox.{1]) 
10 b}\Cammell Laird... .5/-! 
4 a\Dorman Long £1) 
10 biGuest Keen N’fold. £1) 
7 bjMetal Box ........£ £1) 
3 a\Stewarts & Lloyds. fl 
5 aiSwan Hunter...... 
4 a\United Steel....... i 
740 Vickers 
ELECTRICAL 
24a|Assoc. Elec. Inds. . .{1) 
840\Br. Ins. Callenders. £1) 
143a|Decca Record . .4/-| 
15 cjElect. & Mus. Inds. 10/-| 
10 b! English Electric ...£1, 63 
8 UiGeneral Electric ...41 
‘TEXTILES 
3 a|Bradford Dyers. .../1| 
63b/Coats, J. & P. ..... fl 
6 b\Courtaulds 
5 a\Lancashire Cotton. Hi 
124}|Patons & Baldwins. {1) 
Suops & Stores 
10 6|Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 
7T4a| Debenhams 
50 liGt. Universal ‘A’. 
20 b|Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
20 b\United Drapery. . .5/-| 
13}4a'Woolworth 5/- 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
63) Bristol — 10/- 


| Nil ajBritish Motor. . 


5 b|Ford Motor 
3 a|Hawker pp 


‘Fi 
12$c|Leyland Motors. 


al 


Price, 


July 24,|July 31, 


1957 


Price, 
1957 


73/9 | 13/9 


1l/- 
25/44*) 2 
53/74 
55/- 
_ . 


| 


a1 Ass ; 40/3 


61/9 
50/9 
30/9 
— 


50/3 
18/44 
26/9 
33/- 


51, 


CPLAAINAD AM™ 


Yield, 
July 31, 
1957 


i 


n 
“ 


COWrFFK ONMWORAAr: 
~ 


oe 
> 


ar) 
CHW VNOenDoHnowo” 


_ 
_ 


oO WWUIOCOW UAWOO OWN 


(Br. Electric 33% 1976-79. | 
iBr. Gas 4% 1969-72 | 
Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 .... 
Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 

(Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
\Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 
[Br. Transport 3% 1978- $3 


15 bj)Rolls-Royce 1120/- 
8 « Standard ene ey | 9 
SHIPPING 
ll olBrit. &Com’ wealth10/- 

8 b\Cunard 





COnDRRrR OS 





WE WWW WWW PWR DNA WWW WW WWW RWW PD INW DD WDD DW 
AAAI HAIAAIAIATIAAIAHAIAAHLHALOTLHHHAWH HAM 


POW PWR BONMOW HOODo VHAAIGAH + 


TOWWROPROWHPAWOOCNPAWOBDHROH ASH 


om 
~ ™~ 


63% 


| MISCELLANEOUS 

6 b| Assoc. Port. Cem.. 

1245) Beecham Group. . 

8 b\Bowater Paper . 

8 b'Br. Aluminium .. 

t5$a'Br. Amer. Tob. 

1740 B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. 

4 alBr. Oxygen 

3 a\Canadian Pacific. . 
23a} 17}6\Dunlop Rubber. 
4a 6 d\[mp. Chemical 
1236; 8ta'lmp. Tobacco 
$3- 15c\$3-75< Int'l. Nickel. 
5 bj Qhal J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1| 
63a, 15 4 b| Monsanto Chem. . .5/-| 
10 ¢| 5 a\Ranks 
6a 
20 c| 
12 b 
74D} 
11}d 
6 a 
t4ha 


20 a! 
$24a\ 
80 al 
197/99 | ... | 
10/- | We 
10e | 25a 


£1 
.5/- 

dahl 

okt 
-10/- 
-5/-| 2 


DOMINION, 
CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 


| Price, | Price, | Yield, 
| July 24, July 31, | July 31, 
1957 | 1957 | 1957 


Prices, 1957 


weed 


wt 
o 


8 
3 
3 
2 
0 
5 
8 
0 
0 
0 
5 
3 
5 
3; 
0 
8 
0 


$25 


|Australia 3}% 1965-69 -10/- 


|Fed. Rhod. & a 5% 1975-80. 

|S. Rhodesia 23% 1965-70 

\N. Zealand 4% 1976-78 

IL.C.C. 54% 1977- 81 

Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 

Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934- 2005 59 
\German 1% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%). 

|Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) 


_ 
Oo 


l 

| 38/104) 

] | 37/- | 
3222 '$191 

“| 36/ 30/9 

| 19/3 12/44 | 
18/3 | 15/103) 
55/6 | 44/- 
15/10} 13/7} | 
70/3 | 60/44 | 
69/- | 51/6 
73/6 | 53/3 

114/6 


12/- 
44/- 35/6 
fo |115/- 
29/- 24/- 
113/14 | 92/6 


26/3 
12/103! 
13 


er 
o 





- 
oro 


1 

3 
6 
3 
6 
0 
8 
3 


OO non or, 
ae ee ee, 
> WDAMNWWOY 

— 

POOH OWMDMPLOW 


~ 


a 


ae Tube Investments. . 
2}2/Turner & Newall...{1 
1144|Unilever Ltd 
+10 b\United Molasses .10/ | 
| Mines, Etc. 
50 b|Angio-American .10/- 
410 b/Cons. Tea & Lands. {1 
120 6/De Beers Det. ten. 5/-|110/ A, 108 _ 
5 a\Doornfontein....10/- | 20 "20 
30 ciLondon Tin ...... 4/-| i 10) 
| 75 b\Nchanga Cons. of) ate 
55/74 | 45/- | 40 6) 50 ajPresident Brand ..5/-| 52/- 15 
24/9 | 18/3 25 6} _84ajRho. Selection Tst.5/-| 21/- ‘ 
| 


tm D PDI Oh IO 


Prices, 1957 Last Two 
Dividends 


(a) (b) (c) 


AHOIBNASA 


| Price, | Price, | Yield, 
July 24,, \July o July 31, 
1957 | 1957 1957 
eat d 
% | BANKS & DIscouNT | 
: o/Bk. Ldn. &S. Amer. {1 >, 
£1) 
. £1 M1 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


WWE UAMOWPLWOHUAINIMNVHWODLS 


— ee 
cCWwWoo 


38/- 
‘High | Low 


133/9 j|135/- 
27/3 | 27/6 


a) 


COOPrRNONW: | 


¥ 


0/9 
41/3 
6/3 
40/6 
51/3 
13/3 
40/6 
51/6 


| 28/9 
44/-* 
40/6 

| 47/-* 
69/-* 
35/6* 

' 49/-* 


| 78/6 
\140/- 
| 194 
| 40} 


'124/9 


| 19/6 
42/- 
29/3 
34/6 
45/- 
| 64/3 
31/6 
| 44/6 


90/~ | 75/6 
1/6 |130/- 
223 | 183 

39} 


125/6 ee 
5/9 | 21/6 
44/9 | 37/- 
81/3 | 63/6 


13/24 /130 
119 ay | ‘9 
£25 


a\Barclays Bank 
$ siBerciaye D.C.O. 
Tac bartered Bank. ... 
64a\Lloyds Bank 
9 aMidland Bank 
5 a\Nat. Discount ‘B’.. 
6ja, Union Discount.... 
INSURANCE 
4346 Commercial Union 5/- 
| 87}b'Legal & General . .5/-147/6 
+50 b)Pearl 1 
+1324c;}Prudential ‘A’ 
| BREWERIES, ETc. 
10 a Bass 
123b'Distillers......... 6/8) 24, ay 
10 a\Guinness........ 10/-| 44/6 | 44/3 
17 b|Whitbread ‘A’ £1) 86/6 | 87/3 
OIL 


+10 b'British Petroleum. Al 151/103)156/3 
174)'Burmah il 110/- 
.20 f., £243 £24 
£1\208/1} |205/6 
10,-|103/6 |100/6 
t Assumed average life approx. 10 years. 
(e) To earliest date. (/) Flat yield. 


PToos 


> 
Onmor 3H NF 
ee 


csooft 


55/- | 41/- | 12a) 30 b'United Sua Betong.{}, 52/6* 
77/6 | 58/14 | 40 6| 40 aiWestern Holdings 5 | 71/3 


Naren eee Reread ean le 


om 
~ 
Cone 


New York Closing Prices 


| July | July 
24 | 3i 


— 
ao coxnro 


} 
| 


$ 
| 35h | 344 
| 36 | 34) 
| 213 | 208 


an. Pacific .. 
N.Y. Central . 
Pennsylvania. 
Amer. Tel. 173) 1733 
Standard Gas.| 3} 3h 
19 2 |Western Union! 18} | 184 
3 5 JAlumin’m Ltd. 
i Am. Smelting .| 


m. Viscose. . 
Beth. Steel... 
-hrysle c 

crown Zeller. 
Du Pontde Nm. /202 
lord Motors. .| 563 
51} | 48}*}Gen. Elect... .| 7} 
583 | 57 [Gen. Motors. .| 45} | 
§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f. ff Ex capitalisation. 
(4) On 10%. (i) On 15% tax free. (j) On 13}%. 


es 





onus 
PBS BN 


Std. OilofN.J. 

U.S. Steel .. 
lest’house E. 

Woolworth. .. 


7} 174b|Royal Dutch. 
s/1} | +5 a\ +139 d/Shell 
4} | = 3 


'g itramar 


CK Paw GVUIAH GHA AAs LI H™m 


PMAMAROWNWLO 
bm s 


. 
Ex dividend. + Tax free. 


dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. 
Rhodesian tax. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 


(b) Final 
(n) After 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World Trade July 13th 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
7 T Prices and Wages This week Western Europe: 
Sy I S I Production and Consumption July 6th Production and Trade...... July 
Manpower July 20th British Commonwealth July 
External Trade July 27th Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply July 


Industrial Profits July 13th United States This 





Prices and Wages 


1954 1955 3957 (*) 


mid-June July 17 July 24 July 31 July 9 July 16 | July 23 Jul 


WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price indicator : | 
DD corktserscckanhanestacain 11952=100] 99 | 93 : 9 | 9 | 99 
Food | 119-6 92-0 : 1 a ee . 5 94-7 | 91-8 9] 
' 88-7 83-2 ; 0-8 | 9. 93-3} 93-9] 92.3 
PNAS 6 Wbade etna ndorees ind enannn’ 81-5 95:7 5° 4 2° 5: § ; 717-6 | 78-4 | 717-8 
Other items ......ccccccccssccesees 93-5 | 106-9 : . : ‘> | 98-9 98-5 97 


1957 
April | May 


Monthly averages 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 1954 1955 1956 
PRICES aes 


Materials used in: June 30, | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel).. |1949=100}) 143-5 152: 156- 
Mechanical engineering 150- 168: 17T- 
160- 185- 190- 
131-4 | 137: 142- 
House building 130- 137-1 | 142- 
Products of : | a 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel).. - 125-5 | 129-6 | 135- 
Food manufacturing 139: 143-9 | 148- 
Commodities : 
REIN ROW: ckcacacvécdaseoxeusens 155- 149: 154- 
Wool, raw a 160-8 | 142: 145: 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future 197-9 | 329: 284- 
Softwood, imported 145-0 | 154- 155 
Copper, ex-warehouse 213- ; 280 


160- 
181- 
182- 
146- 


Do 


159-8 
180°5 
181-5 
145°8 
145-6 | 


138-7 
159-0 


154-1 
178-0 
264-7 
155-9 
204-7 








COWWwo BHO WROWD 


HOTS Sf POLmW 


UK RETAIL PRICES | Jan. 17, 
All items(') 1956=10 ons ee 102-0 
Food | 


+5 | 2: 104-6 
: ‘ne we 102-2 | 103-9 





RE MOS siseiescbccuscacssKipeeres 11938= 100" 254 5 260 
Food | 269 273 
Rent and rates... ...ssssecsnseees 145 154 
Clothing 263 266 
Fuel and light 251 252 
Household durable goods 308 307 
Drink 264 6 271 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) --- |1938=10 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 

import prices : 
DN 25% cewcsubebeabene cae coos [1954=100 
Food, drink and tobacco | 
ee Senos 

Export prices : 
OPEN 5665 skw se aRewssdeooand 
All manufactures 


Enginecring products ..........eee8- 
Textiles (excluding clothing) 

Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices..... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952=10 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : 
Pe UREN Ds kus ssa chensuw betes 104°7 
104-7 
104-2 


272 


Weekly earnings : (‘) 


All workers . 187 2 200 8 


222 11} 237 11} 235 4 
115 5; 123 2] 119 9 


DNB Si. wicca crdewkinnwnees 351 377 371 
Men 323 345 341 
355 379 368 
() For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (?) The interim index of retail prices has been. linked back to 
a ~_ _ — 2 prone oe age a by tae R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*?) For a rough conversion 
to basis of June, , multiply throughout by 1-561. (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relat ; yey. \(° vised figures 
for June 25th; food 98-8 and fibres 96-4. , ’ ROE ee eer See y me 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


C 





Wholesale prices | 
! 





















413 


Average weekly 
earnings in 
manufacturing 


Stock 


onsumer prices ; 
prices 


External prices 








Al | Fam | all ‘ | ” i . Terms | Com- | At At 
com- | . ‘ood othing ousing | Import xport of posite current 1956 
modities | products | omnes | trade index prices prices 
1947-49=100 1948= 100 
ae - _ ee — —____—____—_— a 
WIGS iciccccscowecscewcccc 50-1 36-5 | 59-4 47-1 52-5 76-1 42 48 88 
BED skate cacuntcer cae seeun 110-7 89-6 114-5 110-9 103-7 | 120-0 119 102 117 
MOOD cc ktdePencccewnvucbes 114-3 88-4 116-2 111-7 105-5 | 121-7 123 | 107 115 
TOT, FODOOEY 6060s 6s ces ds 117-0 | 88-8 118-7 113-6 106-1 | 124-5 125 | 112 112 
jp ME caeceecndbivan 116-9 88-8 118-9 113-2 106-8 | 124-9 126 | 113 112 
ee ere 117-2 90-6 119-3 113-8 106:5 | 125-2 124 | 112 lll 
iin. ME GS tain areata eaten 117-1 89-5 119-6 114-6 | 106-5 | 125-3 aaa a 
weer rer er rere 117-4 90-9 120-2 116-2 106-6 | 125-5 | ‘ 










































| 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 























Manufacturing production Building*® Civilian employment ! 


























































national Total areas | I a ~~ | New con-] 7 a ; 

product edeateted Durable goods a: Non-durable goods — __] struction; Unem- 

asonall pro- | \Chemicalsjseasonall a aa os, 

“diana | ton | total | Metals |Veicls:| ora | Testies | and] adjusted | lores | ment” | “labour 

rate _ } |products{_ rates | | — 

$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 

ee ee ee 91-1 58 49 54 47 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 17-2 
(RSS een ae eee 391-7 139 155 140 203 126 109 159 44-6 65,847 63,193 4-0 
MOE hea te deci ween beers na 414-7 143 159 138 199 129 108 167 46-1 67,530 64,979 3:8 
W567, POMPGREY .6 6ckcce ccs. \ 429-1 146 164 143 224 131 105 172 46-2 66,311 63,190 4-7 
sere ere ee 145 162 137 222 131 105 171 46-7 66,746 63,865 4-3 
ig MEDS Od cla kaiva view once ‘ 143 160 134 217 129 104 172 46-7 66,951 64,261 4-0 
ee acess 159 212 46-9 67,893 65,178 4-0 
Pctgeemnaene Res 47-3 69,842 4-8 





Personal | 4) business ? | 








ais merchandise Volume of trade 
sumption SS - — —< pnans 
Annual | | Crude Semi- | Finished : 
aaa | Sales Stocks Sales Stocks Total | materials a Total | goods Imports | Exports 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million _ i) 1948— 100 
cela aaa 67-6} 10-8| 20-1 3-5 5-5 190 62 41 260 | 139 16 53 
 RERPPES err  er 254-4 | 51-5 82-2 15-3 23-9 945 237 231 1,285 | 782 134 120 
DP <cdwncckeciavnswawaes 267-2 | 53-8 88-5 15-8 23-9 1,051 256 250 | 1,589 | 911 143 141 
PIOt, TAOREY oon cic cecess 56-4 88-6 16:3 24-0 1,111 260 264 | 1,666 | 873 151 145 
eer 276:7 56-2 88-9 16-4 23-9 1,002 228 231 1,592 | 828 135 138 
i aire baw kOe cere nec 55-7 89-1 16-3 23-7 1,125 265 266 | 2,127 | 1,177 150 183 
= ees 55-5 89-3 16-3 23-7 1,087 259 260 | 1,844 | 1,034 148 159 
aor or Si 9g ns ea 277°8 55-7 89-8 | 16-4 | 23-9 1,089 | 268 258 | 1,796 | 1,032 tea a 
ie I eat cipaamernen as eu | jie aaa sca ada ‘ ; ua ne 





Personal income 











Consumer credit 
















66,504 | 








Exports of US 


Total retail ? Imports for US consumption | 
































| { { 












Banking statistics? | Budget expenditure‘ Bond yields 

























Lebour Perm Tnstel- Invest- | ae | Surplus | 3-month | Taxable Corporate 
Total : : Total | Loans Total or Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
come | ccs ment ments | deficit bills bonds bonds 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion; Lad 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
PN tcacuseGcaeseneaenes 72-9 46-6 4-3 1-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 90}; — 3-9 0-023 das 3-01 
MD i cctenterssaneeas ewes 305-9 217-2 11-9 38-65 29-02 78-3 82-6 64-6} — 4-2 1-753 2-80 3:06 
WD aiwetcadwaniawiewenie 326-9 234-7 11-6 41-86 31-55 74°8 90-3 66-5; + 1-6 2-658 3-06 3:36 
a, ree 335-9 242-2 11-5 40-92 31-30 73-9 88-9 6-1); — 1:3 3-210 3-33 3:77 
ft PONOOES ce ciwcawecss 337-9 243-7 11-5 40-51 31-23 73-2 89-3 5-7| + 0-4 3-165 3-20 3:67 
err 339-5 245-0 11-4 40-50 31-27 72-2 90-6 5-6/ + 5:2 3-140 3-25 3-66 
 eerreeerrr errs 340-6 244-9 11-5 41-02 31-53 74-0 91-0 6-0; — 1-7 3-113 3-30 3-67 
Perr ere 342-9 246-1 11-7 41-71 31-90 73-7 91-2 5-9|— 0-7 3-042 3-39 3:74 
ae Serer eer Te eee 343°8 247-1 11-7 ‘ oon “a aaa 6-2} + 5:5 3 3-61 3:91 


(‘) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. 












From January, 1957, as a result of a change in definition some 200,000 to 300,000 


persons temporarily laid off or waiting to start new jobs formerly classed as employed are subsequently classed as unemployed. _(?) 1939 figures not 
strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended 
June 30th. (°) Figure for first quarter. (*) Revised series; 1939 not strictly comparable with rest of series. 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 27, 1957, there was 
an “above-line’’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £1,095,000 compared with a deficit of 
£13,831,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
£11,645,000 in the corresponding period of last vear. 
There was a net expenditure ‘“ below-line”’ of 
£28,485,000, leaving a total deficit from April 1st, 
of £280,460,000 (£263,579,000 in 1956-57). 


April 1, 
Esti- 1956 
mate, to 
1957-58 | July 28, 
1956 


Week | Week 
ended | ended 


1956 | 1957 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 365,183 
} 27,300 


58,500 


29, 567) 30,287 
800) 900 
3,900} 3,700 
20,100 1,400} 1,000 
55,300 4,300} 6,300. 
160 ae 60 


526,543 


Stamps 

Profits Tax, EPT &| 
EPL 

Other Inland Rev. 





39,967| 42,247 


19,777 21,715 
14,730} 12,525 


54,507 34,240 


PO (Net Receipts) . 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 





17,144) 77,790 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons. Fund . 
Supply Services . 


184,238] 175,001 6,042 

69,000] 19,674] 21,104] 2,659) 2,860 
10,000 4,426 4,146 2 95 
-{4072,282 A157, 220 1231, 316 | 62,567) 67,358 
76,355 


340 


“ Above-line” Surplus + 
Deficit 1,095 


28,485 


179,426 
84,153 
Total Surplus or Deficit ....| 263, 


Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds... 








FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


Ways and Means 
Advances 


Treasury Bills 
Total 
Floating 
Debt 


Public 


| Bank of 
Depts. 


Tender England 


Tap 


1956 
July 28 


1957 
April 27 


5,340-0 | 1,244-2 


2,830: 


May 4] 2,840- 
11 | 2,850- 
18 | 2,860- 
25 | 2,880- 


1,377: 


~ 
o 


tw 


1,417- 
1,291- 
1,271; 
1,260- 


COnwe 
30,3 


1] 2,900- 

8 | 2,910- 

15 | 2,920-( 1,649- 

22 | 2,930- 1,714- 

U—— - ,--- —~’ 
4,681-9 


eee 


1,746-4 
1,756-7 
1,784-9 
1,821-3 


1,233- 
1,252- 


— DNWD 


— 
2,940-0 
2,960-0 
2,980-0 
2,990-0 


Oued «a KAISe 


1,341 | 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


i allotment of treasury bills at the 
tender last week was £230 million. 
£20 million below the allotment of the 
week before. There was an almost similar 
fall of £19.8 million to £396.2 million in 
applications for the bills. The discount 
market made its common bid at the un- 
changed price of £99 os. 9d. and suffered 
a further fall of 4 per cent to 32 per cent 
in the proportion allotted at that price. 
The average rate on all the bills allotted, 
however, rallied fractionally (0.88d.) to 
£3 16s. 10.82d. Yesterday the offer was 
again £230 million, £30 million in excess 
of the matching maturities. 

Money was in comfortable supply at 
the end of last week and over the week- 
end. However, the end of the month 
demand for tax reserve certificates and 
for foreign exchange settlement led to 
credit shortage this week, and this was 
relieved by moderate bill purchases by the 
Bank on Tuesday and Wednesday, mainly 
through the clearing banks. Even so, one 
or two houses were in the Bank for small 
amounts on Tuesday. The rate on over- 
night loans from the clearing banks has 
touched 4 per cent this week, whereas 
over the week-end rates were down to 
34 per cent and outside money was down 
to 23 per cent. 

The United States Treasury bill rate 
rose again to 3.363 per cent, but is still 
below the mid-June peak of 3.404 per 
cent, and below the Canadian Treasury 
bill rate of 3.80 per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (from 
54%, 1/2/57) 
Deposit rates (max.) 


Discount rates % 
Bank bills: 60 days. 44} 
3months 4- 
4 months rat 
44-4 


Discount houses... 6 months 


Money Day-to-day... 3}-4 
Short periods..... 3} 


Treas. bilis 2months 3# 
3Smonths 3% 


Fine trade bills: 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


54-6 


Official 
Rates 


July 31 


July 25 | 
United States $... 


Canadian $ 
French Fr. 


2-78-2-82 
-63}8-2°64 4 


972-65-987- 35 9804-9803 


| 
Ses PE... 00002) 12- 15 %- —12-33 #]12-193-12- 198) 12- 19- 12-19})12-18%- 
13 


139-50} 
10 - 634-10 -633/10-634-10- 638) 10-63-10- 63} 10-634-10-632| 10-63-10-63} 10-63}-10° “63h 


Belgian Fr. ...... 139+ 70- |139-45- 
139- 75) 
Dutch Gid 


W. Ger. D-Mk. . 


Suly 26 


“18 Yy-2- 18 fy |2+ 18 yp-2-7 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept... . 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


1,996- 
0: 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 


Securities : 
Government 
Discounts and advances .. 


UE seo S6GON Soieicis sn t408 
Banking department reserve. 


© HKOOW CONF 
Deonoe waHne 


** Proportion ” 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14.55 
Fiduciary issue increased to £2,075 million from £2,059 
on July 31, 1957. 


5,000. 
tillion 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Date OC j7""aae.=a———_—— 
_ Offered arg maou 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


| Allotted 
| at Max, 
Rate* 


Tender 


3” 
= 
oa 
wo 


-_ 
w 


HAWN ONTO Ww 
Wem OO CO 
Ano RAaes 


ee 
ee -_ 
nom o 
an 3 


76 
76 9-94 
76 10-82 


* On July 26th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. 9d. secured 
32 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 
this week was for £230 million at 91 day bills. 


Market Rates: Spot 


July 27 





July 29 


18 fe-2° 78 2°78. -2° 78% 2 2! 78 j 
eee aoe 2-635-2°64 
980-980} 980-980} 
2-18$-12- 183|/12-18}-12- 18} 12- 18 
bi39: 57}- 139-62}- 1139: 
139-624!" 139-673 


|139-35- 
139-40) 


11-67§ 


Portuguese Esc. . sa 


Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 


Norwegian Kr. ... 


SNe UNNE S os ewe adn dcemenne 


Canadian $ 
French Fr. 
Swiss Fr 


Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr 


Price (s. d. per fine 02.)....eee.0- 


.j11- 67 -11-8443/11-67g-11-673!11-67§-11-67§ 11-673-11-67§ 11-673-11-67§)11-67§-11-67§ 11-67. 


79-90-81-10 
17363-17623 


14-378-14-59§ [14-428-14-428/14-413-14-42 |14-41§-14- “414! 14+417-14-424/14-413-14-42 14-41 


80- 00-80-15 
1737-17374 


19-19}-19-48h |19-334-19- 333) 


19+ 85-20-15 


19-98}-19- 983) 


yr-j]c. pm 
jc. pm-par 
0-25 dis 


16 pm-16 dis 


251/4 


80-00-80-15 | 
1737-1737} | 


19+ 32$-19-33 | 
19+ 98}-19- 98}, 


Y-ic. pm 
dc. pm-par 
25-30 dis 
2}-ljc. pm 
4-par 
1-$c. pm 
3t-2ipf. pm 
2-5 dis 
2-146 pm 


3-16 p 
16 pm-16 dis 


251/5 


80 00 80°15 
1737} 
14-428 
19-32}-19-33 {19- 33}- 19-333] 19-335-19-33} 19- 525 +4 33h 
19-98}-19- 98},19- 984-19-984|19-98h-19-98g 19-98-19: 98 


One Month Forward 
ys-tc. pm w-tc. pm | 
qc. pm-par jc. pm-par 
25-30 dis 23-28 
2}-ljc. pm | 2}-lic. pm 
4-par ts-te pm 
l-ic. pm 1-}c. pm 
3}-2jpf. pm 
2-5 dis 


80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
1737-17374 1737-17374 


80-00-80-15 


1737-17374 1737 


%e-tc. pm | %-ic. pm 
ic. pm-par pun- pat 
23-28 dis )-25 dis 
23-2c. pm 4-2c. pm 

f—# pm | f 4 po 
ia ic. pm 7 o 
3t- Apt * oo 3t Fey pm | 4-3). pm 


is 2-5 dis 

1}-1}6 pm 1Z-16 pm 
. it an | 3-lo pm 
16 pm-16 dis | 


1 


2ip0 om 
3-16 pm 6 pm 
16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 
_ — at Fixing 
251/4} 


16 pm-lo dis 


251/3% 251/4k 
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50° NO-CLAIM BONUS 
lor motorists didnt. 


It is clearly unfair that careful drivers should pay VEV EY 


increased premiums to subsidise the premiums of the 
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careless. Therefore, for the careful private motorist, the X 
: Cornhill has introduced a new series /of no-claim \ 
bonuses. The rates rise annually from the end of the < 
| first claim-free year to 50°, after 8 years without : 
, a claim. 
7 What is more a claim-free period with any insurer ate 








qualifies for the bonus when you transfer te Cornhill. 
Sli 


To see the advantages of this scheme to you as a 
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careful driver, write or ask for details of the 





: ener 


Cornhill Motor Insurance. 
4" #23. 


CORNHILL INSURANCE zs 


mm] COMPANY LIMITED Ns tty BU sen ee Va lt ena 
ae 32, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 ; | } } 


7d VY Mansion House 5410. Established 19085 was inhabited long before the Romans 
built a settlement there, which they named 
“ Vibiscum ”’ 


that Vevey, situated on the beautiful Lake 
of Geneva, is today not only a famous 
holiday resort but also a centre of industry. 


Many of its products are known all over 
the world. 
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SITUATED AT KOBE PORT 
ad 
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The Vevey Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland will be pleased to encash your 
Travellers cheques, to effect payments 
under your Letters of Credit and to be of 
service in many other ways. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


PROVIDE COMPLETE HEAD OFFICE : ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
President : CHU OKAZAKI SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


‘ 


awe asa | 





: Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, NAGOYA, Capital fully paid. Swiss Francs 100,000,000 
is OSAKA and others. Reserves ................ shea aNs Swiss Francs 90,000,000 


NN iirc : Swiss Frances 2,824,621,923 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., London, E.C.2 
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- COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


PERIOD OF CONSOLIDATION FOLLOWING PHASE OF RAPID EXPANSION 
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SIR EDMUND HALL-PATCH ON TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 


The 144th Ordinary Meeting (being the 
Annual General Meeting for the year 1957) 
of The Standard Bank of South Africa Limited 
was held on July 3lst in London,: Sir 
Edmund Hall-Patch, G.C.M.G. (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement : 
Since the last Annual General Meeting there 
have been a number of changes in the con- 
stitution of the Board in London, as well as in 
the overseas Boards, which I will deal with 
first. 


Sir Frederick Leith-Ross became the 
Bank’s first permanent Chairman some four 
years ago and has filled that office with great 
distinction. On reaching seventy years of age, 
he indicated his wish to relinquish the Chair- 
manship in order to lighten his burdens. His 
great knowledge and wide experience in inter- 
national finance have been invaluable to the 
Bank and I would like to record here the 
sense of gratitude we all feel for the great 
services he has rendered. 


The honour of succeeding him as Chair- 
man has fallen to me, and I can only express 
the hope that I shall be able, in some 
measure, to fill the gap that he will leave. 
Fortunately he has agreed to accept the post 
of Alternate Deputy Chairman which became 
vacant on my taking the Chair, and we shall 
therefore continue to have the advantage of 
his counsel, 


Because of the weight of new official com- 
mitments, Mr Michael Berry has found it 
necessary to resign from the Board. He had 
been a Director here for eleven years and we 
will miss greatly the very special contribu- 
tion he made to our deliberations. I am, how- 
ever, pleased to be able to tell you that we 
have come to an arrangement with him 
whereby he will continue his association with 
the Committee dealing with the affairs of the 
Staff Pension and Widows Funds. 


I am also pleased to report that Mr Robert 
Annan, The Right Honourable Earl De La 
Warr and Mr John Francis Prideaux have 
accepted seats on the Board. I am confident 
that you will confirm their election at the 
forthcoming General Meeting as I feel sure 
you will agree that their appointments repre- 
sent valuable additions to your Board. Mr 
Annan, who is Chairman of Consolidated 
Gold Fields of South Africa, is also a Director 
of the British South Africa Company and of 
many other Companies operating in Southern 
Africa. Lord De La Warr, as you will know, 
has a long record of distinguished Govern- 
ment service and has connections with the 
Central African territories in which we 
operate, including the Chairmanship of the 
Joint East and Central African Board ; while 
Mr Prideaux brings to us his wide experience 
of banking as a Director of the Westminster 
Bank and of the firm of Arbuthnot, Latham 
and Company, which has extensive interests 
in East Africa. 


In April of this year Sir Ulick Alexander 
left the Federation to take up permanent resi- 
dence in this country, and it was with much 
regret that we had therefore to accept his 
resignation from our Rhodesian Board, of 
which he had been Chairman since its incep- 
tion. He has been succeeded in that post by 
Sir Robert Hudson, who was the Deputy 
Chairman of that Board, and we have been 


fortunate in securing for our Rhodesian 
Board the services of The Right Honourable 
Viscount Malvern who, as you will know, was 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia from 
1933 until 1953 when he became the first 
Prime Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. His authoritative knowledge 
of political and economic developments in 
those territories which he has done so much 
to build up should prove of great value to us, 

Sir Charles Cumings has also joined the 
Rhodesian Local Board and we wish to place 
on record our great pleasure in having him 
associated with our work. 


It was with deep regret that we learned of 
the death, in March last, of Major H. K. 
McKee, and, in May last, of Mr J. R. Leslie. 
Major McKee -was a Director of our 
Rhodesian Board and Mr Leslie was a 
Director on the Local Board in East Africa 
of our Development Corporation. 


Visits have been made by Directors in the 
course of the year to nearly all the territories 
in South, Central and East Africa, where we 
are established. In addition to these overseas 
visits, the members of our Local Boards have 
made numerous tours round our branches in 
the territories under their supervision and 
we have had the benefit of consultation with 
them on their visits to London. 


Before passing on to the Balance Sheet 
figures and Profit and Loss Accounts, I would 
like to refer briefly to two changes of sub- 
stance which the Board considered it neces- 
sary to undertake, namely, the rearrangement 
of the Bank’s capital and a revision of our 
Articles of Association. 


With regard to the first item, you will of 
course be aware of the scheme which we 
are hoping to complete for the elimination 
of the uncalled liability which at present 
attaches to the £2 shares and of the reasons 
which prompted the Board to set these 
arrangements in train. Although the scheme 
cannot have effect until the consent of the 
Court is given, it is hoped that this may be 
forthcoming before our General Meeting 
takes place. Meanwhile I am pleased to be 
able to say that the outcome of the Meetings 
in this connection, which were held on 
June 19th, showed that an overwhelming 
majority of our Shareholders were in favour 
of the scheme. 


The second operation which has been 
undertaken is the revision of our Articles of 
Association. We have long felt the need 
of bringing our Articles up to date, and an 
explanation of the amendments which will 
come before you for approval are set out in 
a separate letter which accompanies this 
Statement. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The Balance Sheet figures reflect a record 
total of over £366 million, an increase on last 
year of nearly £27 million. On the one side 
this is accounted for principally by an in- 
crease in the totals of Deposits and Accept- 
ances and, on the other side, by increases 
in the items of Cash, Bills Discounted, Re- 
mittances in Transit, Liabilities of Customers 
for Acceptances and Forward Exchange Con- 
tracts, but off-set by decreases in the items 
of Advances, Bills of Exchange purchased and 


Investments. Of the increase reflected in the 
figure of Bills Discounted a little more than 
£2 million is accounted for by the discounting 
of trade paper, the balance representing in- 
creased holdings of Treasury Bills. 


Although Deposits in the Union and the 
Federation increased during the year by more 
than £22 million, the figure of Advances 
declined by nearly £1 million—a fall of £2} 
million in the Federation being off-set by an 
increase of a little more than £14 million in 
the Union. The more liquid position re- 
flected is attributable to a large extent to the 
continuance during most of the year of the 
selective advance policy which the Banks in 
the Union were called upon to adopt and to 
the observance of the directive issued by the 
Central Bank in the Federation to restrict the 
granting of credit in certain categories. 


THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


It will be seen that, after the usual and 
necessary provisions, the profit for the year 
is £815,669, a decrease of £7,690 on that of 
the previous year. The balance brought for- 
ward from last year’s account was £458,137, 
so we have £1,273,856 to deal with. Prior 
to the issue of shares which took place in 
1955, our Reserve Fund stood at the same 
figure as that of our paid-up Capital, but 
with the issue of those shares there arose a 
disparity between the two items of £500,000. 
Last year that disparity was reduced by an 
allocation to the Reserve Fund of £250,000, 
and on this occasion we have made a further 
allocation for this purpose of £100,000. The 
amount written off Bank Premises is £56,127 
and, after providing for these two items, 
there remains £1,117,729 for disposal. 


An interim dividend of ls. per share was 
paid in January last and it is now recom- 
mended that a final dividend of ls. 6d. per 
share be paid, making a total distribution of 
2s. 6d. per share, the same rate as was paid 
last year. The gross total of the year’s dis- 
tribution will therefore be £1,125,000 which, 
after deduction of income tax, will amount to 
£646,875. 


After the appropriations and distribution 
there will remain £470,854 to be carried 
forward to the next accounts. 


STANDARD BANK FINANCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


With the Bank’s Accounts will also be 
found the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account of this wholly-owned subsidiary. 
After making a transfer to Reserve for Con- 
tingencies the profit amounted to £20,559; 
which compares with £21,178 last yeur. 
Together with £71,095 balance of profit 
brought forward from last year, there 15 
£91,654 available for allocation. The Board 
of Directors have decided to repeat the 
modest distribution of 2s. 6d. per share paid 
last year which, after deduction of income 
tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, will take £14,375 and 
leave £77,279 to be carried forward to the 
next accounts. 


It will be clear to you that the over-all 
results of our operations during the past year 
have not been quite so favourable as those of 
the previous year. The period under review 
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has, generally speaking, been one of consoli- 
dation following on a phase of rapid expan- 
sion. Money continued to be tight and 
demands for extended credit continued to 
increase. Official policy has been one of 
cautious restriction of credit, yet, while re- 
specting the wishes of the authorities, it has 
nevertheless been possible to meet the legiti- 
mate banking requirements of the bulk of our 
customers. The decline in earnings has been 
most marked in the Union of South Africa, 
and was mainly due to the continuing high 
rates of interest payable there in respect of 
deposits and to the impact of demands which 
we have been called upon to meet in respect 
of salary increases, with consequential en- 
larged allocations to the Staff Pension and 
Widows Funds. The majority of our staff 
being in the Union of South Africa, the effect 
of these increases in salary is, of course, 
more noticeable there than in the other terri- 
tories. Fortunately our earnings in the other 
territories continued to show improvements 
on previous years and these in great measure 
compensated for the less successful results 
shown in the Union. 


BANKING COMPETITION 


My predecessor, in his last Statement 
referred to signs of increasing competition, 
and these signs have since become more 
manifest. This is evidenced by the rates for 
deposits in the Union to which I have 
referred. We would welcome some general 
lowering of the rates, but the difficulties in 
the way are considerable. The competition 
for deposits by the Building Societies and 
other non-banking institutions is becoming 
very marked in the territories in which we 
operate. The smaller the resources available 
to the commercial banks, the less is their 
ability to provide for the day-to-day needs of 
the community. 


A further development is the growth of 
new financial institutions with powerful back- 
ing both in the Union and the Federation. 
To the extent that these new Merchant 
Banks and Finance Houses can _ provide 
facilities and develop techniques not so far 
available through the commercial banking 
system their activities can be very beneficial, 
as they may, in time, be able to make a great 
contribution to the development of healthy 
domestic money markets. While building 
up their position as lending institutions, how- 
ever, these new ventures are bound to 
impinge to some extent on business hitherto 
done by the commercial banks. Such com- 
petition we must be prepared to meet on 
equal terms. The new institutions, however, 
operate ‘in but one or two centres and do not 
provide the nation-wide coverage of the 
commercial banks. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The pattern of the Union’s economic 
development during 1956 ran true to the 
. trend of forecasts made at the beginning of 
ihe year. Briefly, expansion continued, but 
the general rate of progress had not the 
impetus of earlier years. Among the 
economic reasons for the decline in tempo 
were a shortage of capital for investment, a 
comparatively dear money policy and further 
relaxations in import control, the latter serv- 
ing to intensify competition in domestic 
manufacturing industries. 


In its end result the Union’s balance of 
payments for 1956 was most satisfactory, 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange rising 
by £8 million in the course of the year. The 
favourable balance was achieved, notwith- 
standing a net outflow of funds on capital 
account, and this is a significant indication 
of the inherent strength of the economy. 
Current Account transactions during the year 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


provided a favourable balance for the first 


‘time in the history of the Union, and the 


most striking feature of this account was the 
strong upsurge in exports, which rose by 
11.7 per cent, from £360 million in 1955 to 
£402 million in 1956. Imports rose by only 
1.9 per cent, from £485 million to £494 
million. While export sales of the Union’s 
manufactured goods are gradually increasing, 
their contribution to total exports remains 
small, and in this context the products of 
mining and agriculture—particularly gold, 
uranium, wool and maize, still provide the 
main buttresses of the economy. Mining and 
agriculture continued to make real progress 
during 1956. Both volume and value reached 
new peaks, although the rise in value of farm 
production was modified by a decline in the 
average level of producers’ prices. 


The net national income of the Union 
rose to £1,545.7 million in 1955-56. This 
represents a rise of about 3.4 per cent over 
the figure of £1,494.5 million for the 1954-55 
period, whereas the average increase for the 
three previous years was about 9.1 per cent. 
The real income per head of population (i.e. 
after allowing for population increases and 
changes in purchasing power) during 1955-56 
was only fractionally higher than it was in 
1954-55. Private manufacturing industry con- 
tributes about 23.4 per cent of the Union’s 
total geographical income and the levelling 
off of expansion in this sector of the economy 
is clearly evident in a gain of only 1 per 
cent during 1955-56 compared with 8 per 
cent in 1954-55; and it is of interest that 
while wages and salaries rose, other income 
fell, suggesting that sharper competition was 
squeezing average trading profits. Many 
other indicators underline the slackening in 
the rate of economic development. 


The generally slower rate of development 
during the past year has, without doubt, 
helped to promote greater stability within 
the economy. Inflationary tendrils which 
were in evidence at the end of 1955 have been 
pruned back, and the general level of prices 
has moved up at a relatively slower rate. 
Moreover, stronger competition has prompted 
intensive investigation into ways and means 
of reducing production costs and improving 
overall efficiency. 


OUTPUT OF URANIUM ADDING 
CONSIDERABLE FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


Apart from a further sharpening in com- 
petition, it is likely that the pattern of 
economic development during 1957 will 
closely follow that for 1956; further gains 
can be expected in the mining and agricul- 
tural sections, while modest increases are 
likely in secondary industry and the distribu- 
tive trades. The steadily rising output of 
uranium is a factor adding considerable finan- 
cial strength to the economy. The exports 
of uranium have risen from £3.8 nnillion in 
1953 to £38.5 million in 1956. 


There is little likelihood of any sharp reces- 
sion ; there seem to be two paths ahead—one 
leading to further expansion and the other 
to further consolidation. The slower tempo 
of development is not without virtue at pre- 
sent but, if fresh injections of capital do not 
follow once the dangers of inflation are past, 
the present phase of consolidation may be 
unduly prolonged, to the detriment of 
natural development. A new phase of expan- 
sion would give rise to a generally increased 
demand for all products and it is at this point 
that labour difficulties could foreseeably arise. 
There is virtually full absorption of labour 
at present and any increase in production 
arising out of an increase in demand would 
call for an additional force of skilled workers. 
A steady flow of immigrants would provide 
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the necessary reinforcements and, at the same 
time, create an additional market for con- 
sumer goods. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


Much publicity continues to be given to 
the social and political strains and stresses 
in the Union and, for the future, a great 
deal will depend on the wisdom and resilience 
with which they are handled. South Africa 
is fortunate in having great natural resources 
but these can only be developed by heavy 
capital investments. Capital accumulation is 
proceeding apace in the Union, but it is still 
quite inadequate to enable development to 
take place at a speed to match the needs of 
the rapidly increasing population. To meet 
this situation, a steady and substantial inflow 
of capital is desirable. There is, however, a 
world-wide shortage of capital and what is 
available will naturally tend to flow to those 
areas where political and social conditions 
seem to offer the greatest promise of con- 
tinued stability. To provide this climate, in 
competition with other countries seeking 
capital for development, is the problem which 
faces the statesmen and industrialists of the 
Union—and indeed of the whole of Africa. 
It is to be hoped that they will find the 
solution and thus permit the rapid economic 
progress of the last decade to continue. 


A heavy responsibility for the maintenance 
of internal financial stability lies with the 
Reserve Bank and it is one which has been 
discharged with great competence. The 
existing Banking Law is, however, rather 
restrictive both as to the deposits which have 
to be maintained with the Reserve Bank and, 
even more important, as to the capital and 
unimpaired reserves which have to be main- 
tained within the Union by the commercial 
banks. With the general dearth of capital 
it is very necessary that all capital available 
should be used to the greatest advantage. I 
believe that a careful review and amendment 
of the Law would be very much in the 
interest of the South African economy, while 
giving the Reserve Bank all the powers it 
needs to discharge its great responsibilities. 


THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


Capital continues to be attracted to the 
Federation and such flow of funds has 
probably been stimulated by the decision of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to assist in the financing 
of the Kariba Hydro-Electric Project: the 
vastness of the scheme in itself attracted con- 
siderable publicity and drew attention to the 
possibilities for investment and development 
which exist in the Federation. Nevertheless 
the capital inflow is still inadequate to meet 
the needs of the rapidly expanding economy 
of the Federation. The Copper Mining 
Companies of Northern Rhodesia are, how- 
ever, showing great foresight in making funds 
available for a number of development pro- 
jects not directly connected with their own 
field of operations but which will ultimately 
contribute to the good of the country as a 
whole 


A development of importance during the 
year was the decision of the Southern 
Rhodesia Government to sell to private 
enterprise the properties of the Government- 
owned Rhodesian Iron and Steel Commission. 
The purchase of this undertaking by a con- 
sortium of firms in the United Kingdom and 
in the Union of South Africa well able to 
finance further capital development will, it 
is confidently expected, result in a consider- 
able expansion in the output of iron and 
steel products. 


Copper continues to be the mainstay of 
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the Federal economy. Notwithstanding in- 
creased rail and electricity charges, a certain 
amount of labour trouble and a falling world 
price for the metal, production records have 
again been broken: there is no undercurrent 
of uncertainty as to the industry’s future. 
However, the decreased revenue to Govern- 
ment as a result of the fall in the price of 
copper has caused Treasury estimates for 
1957-58 to be pruned sharply. The exploita- 
tion of deposits of other minerals is receiving 
increasing attention and the discovery of 
deposits of nickel and chrome, with hopeful 
signs of the existence of payable quantities 
of radioactive minerals, has attracted the 
interest of powerful mining concerns. 


In agriculture, tobacco, which with copper 
is the Federation’s principal export, reached 
a record figure, while maize production has 
expanded to such an extent as to present 
problems of disposing of a substantial sur- 
plus. 

Building in all three territories proceeds 
apace. Activity in Salisbury in particular 
has reached unprecedented levels and the 
value of building plans passed places the 
city high on the list of leading centres in 
Southern Africa. Notable activity in the 
trade has been evident, too, at Bulawayo, 
Gwelo, and Umtali and, to a lesser extent, 
Fort Victoria. Building operations were also 
at a high level in Ndola, Kitwe and Lusaka, 
all of which are growing very rapidly. 


The one field in which development seems 
to lag conspicuously is that of transport. 
The Federation is still hampered by the 
limited capacity of the Rhodesian Railways 
which are unable to keep pace with the 
general expansion of economic activity. 
Active steps are being taken to remedy this 
state of affairs but lack of funds prevents 
the immediate large scale expansion of the 
railway system, as well as the execution of 
the full road programme, which the situa- 
tion requires. 


Government spokesmen have stressed the 
need to curtail expenditure, both in the 
private and Government sectors, until the 
Kariba Hydro-Electric scheme has been com- 
pleted. Work on that scheme is progressing 
well and is ahead of schedule so that it is 
expected that power from this source will 
be available in 1960, though some apprehen- 
sion is felt regarding possible delays in the 
delivery of essential machinery and equip- 
ment from overseas. 


Although considerably smaller than in the 
year to December 31, 1955, the balance of 
trade continues to be favourable and for the 
year under review shows an estimated surplus 
of some £29 million. 


RISK OF INFLATIONARY PRESSURE 


The rapid development of the country 
carries with it the risk of inflationary pressure 
and the Fiscal Commission which recently 
considered certain aspects of the financial 
programmes of the Federal and Territorial 
Governments has indicated that the expendi- 
ture policies envisaged cannot be sustained by 
the revenues likely to be forthcoming. Finan- 
cial policy is, however, being reviewed with 
a view to adjusting expenditure and while 
commerce and industry may be faced in the 
coming year with some temporary difficulties, 
the long-range prospects for the Federation 
are undoubtedly favourable. 


Consistent with the rapid development of 
the country there continues to be an upward 
demand for bank advances. Any marked in- 
crease in our advance business is, however, 
limited by the selective policy which the 
authorities have urged the Banks to follow. 
Moreover, in the very near future we expect 
to be called upon to maintain certain reserves 
with the Central Bank and to conform to 
legish::n designed to govern the operations 
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of the commercial banks, The powers of the 
Central Bank to require deposits from the’ 
commercial banks are far-reaching. If used 
to their limit they could greatly restrict the 
facilities these banks are at present able to 
extend to their customers. It is our confident 
expectation that these wide powers will be 
used with circumspection and only to the 
extent necessary to contain inflationary pres- 
sures. 


During the period under review we saw the 
entry of the Federation of Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland into its 
third year and after the inevitable and quite 
natural initial stage of uncertainty there is a 
growing feeling of confidence in the future. 
On the political front, however, the Govern- 
ment’s middle of the road policy is being sub- 
jected to attack from different points of view. 
On the one hand, there is pressure to amend 
the present Federal Constitution in favour of 
a unitary organisation on the Dominion model 
which would no doubt be more efficient and 
less costly, not only in money terms, but in 
terms of trained manpower of which there is 
a shortage as critical as the shortage of capital. 
On the other hand, there is still considerable 
agitation in Nyasaland for complete secession 
from the Federation and possible association 
with Tanganyika and Uganda. If those hold- 
ing these divergent views press them too far 
and too fast it may lead to political friction 
and social unrest which could well place in 
jeopardy the ultimate goal of a stable multi- 
racial society in which each race can make its 
appropriate contribution to the social progress 
and orderly economic development of the 
community as a whole. With this goal in 
view the Central African Federation is making 
a serious attempt to deal with an intractable 
problem, and it is important that the experi- 
ment should be given a fair chance. Those 
who have not fully familiarised themselves 
with the complexities of the questions at issue 
could make a contribution by abstaining from 
loose public criticisms which only make more 
difficult the task of those men of good will, 
irrespective of race, who, in their various 
positions of public responsibility, seek an 
equitable solution to this very difficult 
problem. 


EAST AFRICA 


Law and order can now be said to have 
been almost completely restored in Kenya, 
although the problem of the large numbers 
of internees is by no means solved. Through- 
out the three territories the accent is now on 
development, although unfortunate indica- 
tions of political friction continue in evidence. 


Despite the increasing range of locally 
manufactured goods, agriculture continues to 
form the basis of the East African economy, 
with coffee, cotton and sisal providing the 
major export crops. The fall in world prices 
of these commodities has been more than off- 
set by increased production. Efforts are 
being made to foster the mining industry, but 
the production of minerals is still of com- 
paratively minor importance. The combined 
import and export trade figures of the East 
African territories amounted to £260 million 
in 1956, as compared with £264 million in 
1955. Imports, mainly of manufactured 
goods, declined ; exports, on the other hand, 
were higher. The net result was a reduction 
from £46 million to £194 million in the 
adverse balance of trade. Tanganyika being 
largely responsible for the improvement with 
a surplus of £11.7 million as against a deficit 
of £7.8 million in 1955, 


In Kenya there is no evidence of any slack- 
ening in the rate of private building develop- 
ment and many further large projects are 
now in the planning stages. Hydro-electric 
stations have been developed on the Maragua, 
Tana and Thika Rivers and a scheme to im- 
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port electricity from the Owen Falls project 
at Jinja is now under way. In addition, the 
Government are proposing to spend between 
£23 million and £24 million on a programme 
of social and economic development spread 
over the next three years. 


In Uganda the most important event to the 
commercial community has been the removal 
of the long-standing congestion at the port 
of Mombasa. Due to the simultaneous arrival 
of orders placed over a period of many 
months, a large number of traders have been 
overstocked and financially embarrassed. 
Internal trade during the past year has been 
well below expectations, although recent 
Bazaar reports indicate an improvement in 
trading conditions. It now seems, however, 
that the seasonal character of trade in Uganda 
is changing to a more even spread over the 
year. 


From the agricultural point of view, the 
past year has been a difficult one for Tangan- 
yika. Heavy rains early in January, with 
resultant flooding, and subsequent drought, 
adversely affected almost all crops, although 
the Central Province had a reasonably good 
year. Sisal is a most important crop for 
Tanganyika and production for 1956 showed 
an increase over 1955 of more than 9,000 
tons, but price movements were unfavourable 
to growers. The export value of cotton is 
also an important item in the economy of the 
territory. The bulk of the output comes 
from the Lake Province area, which once 
again had a record year. During the year, 
one of the most spectacular developments was 
the opening of the new Dar es Salaam Deep 
Water Berths in October, 1956. Three ships, 
each with an overall length of 600 feet, can 
now be moored simultaneously and can be 
serviced by adequate cranes and stacking 
machinery. 


The Governments of all three territories 
continue to devote much attention to improv- 
ing the livelihood of the African. On the 
Makonde Plateau, in Southern Tanganyika, 
to which water is being pumped from below, 
first results are promising, and there are good 
prospects that on the completion of the 
scheme a large and fertile area will be brought 
into production. In Kenya soil erosion is 
being attacked vigorously and the grouping 
of scattered plots, to enable more efficient 
tillage, proceeds. - 


CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT EXPANDING 


In all territories the Co-operative Move- 
ment is expanding. This movement affords 
the African excellent opportunities far “ self- 
help ” and for gaining business experience, 
but it is very necessary, in view of unfortu- 
mate experiences in the past, that expansion 
should not take place without providing 
adequate means for guidance and administra- 
tive supervision. 


The development of the East African terri- 
tories will call for the import of capital on a 
very large scale. Under the integrated plan 
which is being prepared, some £250 million 
is estimated to be needed over the next ten 
years or so and the prospects not only of 
economic but of social and political advance 
will depend vitally on the extent to which 
this plan can be realised. The outlook in 
present conditions of capital shortage is far 
from encouraging. In these circumstances 
the experiments in political evolution being 
tried in all three territories are of great 
significance for the future. There are signs 
that the rapid awakening of political con- 
sciousness is not always matched by political 
judgment and the sense of responsibility 
necessary to enable the advance to self- 
government to proceed in conditions of 
stability. Without such stability it will be 
impossible to attract the necessary capital for 
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development and the political evolution in 


the area is, therefore, being watched with 
interest and some anxiety. 


TRIBUTES 






In conclusion, I would like to pay tribute 
once again to the loyalty and whole-hearted 
support of the Staff in the conduct of the 
Bank’s affairs. In particular I would like to 
make special mention of the valuable service 
rendered by. Mr A. McK. White, our Chief 
General Manager, who is about to retire. I 
feel it is fitting that we should place on record 
an appreciation of the excellent service he has 
given to the Bank in that capacity during 
the difficult postwar years during which there 
has been such considerable expansion in the 
activities of the Bank. I am sure that the 
best wishes of us all will go with him in his 
retirement. 


I would also like to pay tribute to the great 
services rendered to us by our Auditors—Sir 
Nicholas Waterhouse, Mr Roderick Peat and 
Mr Leonard Osmond—who have indicated 
a wish to retire at this Meeting.- It is more 
and more becoming the practice—in order to 
preserve continuity—to appoint firms of 
Auditors rather than their individual part- 
ners, and the proposal which is before you 
to appoint Messrs Price Waterhouse and 
Company, Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
and Company and Messrs Turquand, Youngs 
and Company, is welcomed by the Partners 
of those firms, who have served us so well 
down the years. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business was duly trans- 
acted. The special resolutions for an altera- 
tion to the Company’s Memorandum of 
Association and adopting new Articles of 
Association were approved. 


MOUNTSTUART DRY 
DOCKS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Mountstuart Dry Docks, Limited, was held 
on July 23rd at Cardiff, Sir Llewellyn T. G. 
Soulsby, JP (Chairman), presiding. 


The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: It is disappointing to all of us that 
the improvement shown last year has not 
been maintained, but circumstances arose 
towards the latter part of the year which are 
regretfully remembered by all which had an 
undoubted effect on our results for the year. 
I allude to the disastrous three weeks’ stop- 
page in March of this year affecting the whole 
of the shipbuilding and shiprepairing yards 
throughout the country. 


Although yards were closed for only three 
weeks, the effect of the strike extended over 
2 very much longer period. As far as our 
yards were concerned, during the period im- 
mediately preceding the strike many ships 
booked for docking were cancelled and work 
curtailed owing to the uncertainty of the posi- 
tion, and when the men eventually presented 
themselves for work, we had practically no 
work for them. It may now have occurred 
to those responsible that it takes some con- 
siderable time before work can be brought 
back again and, while many weeks’ work 
were lost to the industry, the men themselves 
have to work a long time before the extra 
payment they came out for equals the sum 
lost by the stoppage. 


The outlook for the year seems to be good, 
as with the Suez Canal again in use, the turn 
round of vessels should be more rapid than 
for the past six months, and a considerable 
quantity of deferred repairs will have to be 
carried out. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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FERRANTI, LIMITED 


ORDERS AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Ferranti Limited was held on July 25th in 
London, W.C., Sir Vincent de Ferranti, MC, 
MIEE, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
ray Statement for the year to March 3l, 


The results for the year have been 
adversely affected, to the extent of £620,000, 
by the closing down of the Radio and Tele- 
vision Department in order to provide the 
necessary manufacturing facilities and work- 
ing capital required for other work of an 
urgent nature on our order books, and by 
losses resulting from a strike at one of our 
Canadian plants and from the Engineers’ 
strike in this country. The activities of the 
Radio and Television Department have 
become unremunerative under present condi- 
tions, but we have preserved the goodwill 
built up by its products by the formation of 
an associated company which, operating in 
conjunction with our good friends E. K. Cole 
Limited, will maintain the Ferranti reputa- 
tion in this field. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The Consolidated profit for the year 
amounts to £495,322, as compared with 
£1,311,223 for the year to March 31, 1956. 
After provision for tax on all profits earned 
to date, the net profit is £72,822, to which 
must be added £121,237 in respect of taxa- 
tion provisions made in previous years, 
which are no longer required. 


Profits brought forward at March 31, 1956, 
were £685,934 and, after providing £64,687 
for Preference Dividends, we have transferred 
to Capital Reserve Account, taxation relief on 
Investment Allowances £38,889 and to 
General Reserve Account, £300,000. A 
Dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 6 per 
cent is recommended, leaving undistributed 
profits carried forward of £441,917. 


During the year under review the figure for 
unexecuted orders reached an all-time record 
of £21 million. 


ELECTRONIC DIGITAL 
COMPUTERS 


Last year stress was laid on the vital impor- 
tance of an extensive programme of research 
and development. We have built up a team 
of over two hundred engineers and mathe- 
maticians for the development and exploita- 
tion of Electronic Digital Computers. Six 
Pegasus models have been delivered, and this 
type of machine is coming off the production 
line at the rate of one per month. The 
machines already delivered, together with 
orders on hand, cover many interesting appli- 
cations in aircraft and other industries and 
also in education and are sold to Govern- 
ment Departments and Universities as well as 
to large industrial concerns including ICI, 
Vickers and Hawker Aircraft, etc. 


The first Mercury high-speed Computers 
will be delivered shortly and orders are on 
hand for these machines from the Norwegian 
Defence Research Establishment, the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, the 
Council for European Nuclear Research, the 
French Commissariat a Energie Atomique, 
the Air Force Meteorological Office and from 
London and Manchester Universities, to men- 
tion but a representative selection. 





GUIDED WEAPONS 


In conjunction with Bristol Aeroplane 
Company Limited another team, forming one 
of the largest combined workforces on Guided 
Weapons in Europe, has been built up, Fer- 
ranti developing and manufacturing the indis- 
pensible Radar and Electronic Circuits, 
Servo-Mechanisms, Gyroscopes, and other 
highly specialised equipment which control 
the weapons in flight. 


During the past year we have made great 
progress with the development of Radar 
Equipment for the English Electric P.1.b. 
Fighter. Important work has been carried 
out on Naval Anti-Aircraft Gunnery Control 
Systems. 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


In the field of electronic devices, produc- 
tion of Silicon Diodes has been stepped up 
during the year to meet a steadily increasing 
flow of orders. We have concentrated on 
producing diodes of very high reliability, and 
this has established confidence in our cus- 
tomers, who are prepared to use them in 
systems where reliability is the keynote. Our 
diodes have found wide application in the 
Guided Weapons industry, for Aircraft Con- 
trol Systems and Instruments, for Jet Engine 
Controls, and in Special-purpose Computers. 


A new range of Valves with ceramic enve- 
lopes is in production. These valves are 
much more robust than their glass equiva- 
lents, and they can be used at higher operat- 
ing temperatures and will produce greater 
powers for given sizes. 


Turning to the field of Power Trans- 
formers, input has once again reached 
a record figure, and this includes the largest 
transformer contract yet placed in this 
country by an overseas buyer, comprising 
two 120 MVA and ten 60 MVA 330 kV three- 
oo units for the Kariba Scheme of the 

ederal Power Board of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. Orders received for the home market 
include a number of 275 kV class transformers 
of ratings up to 225 MVA. Output shows a 
slight increase. 


HIGH-VOLTAGE TESTING EQUIPMENT 


During the year, the input of High-Volt- 
age Testing Equipment has also been a 
record, and deliveries included a one-million- 
volt Outdoor Testing Transformer for the 
National Physical Laboratory at Teddington, 
which is the first transformer that we have 
manufactured giving this voltage from a single 
unit. The level of activity in the Distribution 
Transformer Group has been maintained, and 
the transfer to the new factory at West 
Gorton completed with little or no loss of 
production. We have introduced two new 
ranges of much smaller transformers of the 
types mainly in use in electronic equipment, 
both offering considerable reductions in size 
and weight and one capable of operating at 
temperatures up to 250°C. 


The input of Electricity Meters both from 
home and overseas customers has remained 
steady. A new range of single-disc Poly- 
phase Meters, in which the elements are 
similar to that of our well-established FM 
Single-Phase Meter, is in production. 


Where domestic products are concerned, 
the sales of Electric Fires and Fridge-Heaters 
have increased but the high level of Purchase 
Tax which continues to be imposed on the 
latter hinders attempts to expand in this field. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WHITBREAD AND COMPANY 










The annual general meeting of Whitbread 
and Company Limited was held on July 29th 
at the Brewery, Chiswell Street, London, 
E.C., Colonel W. H. Whitbread (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr T. H. Hunt) read the 
notice convening the meeting and Mr S. H. 
Mearns, CA, of Messrs Whinney, Smith & 
Whinney, the auditors, read the report of 
his firm. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1956, and was taken 
as read: 


In my last few reports I have tried to give 
some indication of the future. This is always 
a difficult matter as our trade is so dependent 
on the weather and our profits on matters 
such as Government policy, which are quite 
outside our knowledge or control. 


Who is there who, at the time I wrote my 
last report, would have foreseen petrol ration- 
ing coming into force at the end of 1956 ? 
That is merely an example of how difficult it 
is to foresee future trends. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S TRADING 


A year ago, we had reason to think that 
things were going well for us, and that has 
proved to be the case as the Company has 
made greater trading profits in 1956 than it 
has ever achieved in its history. The net 
profit after tax and available for distribution 
to the Ordinary Stockholders has also been a 
record, in spite of the ever increasing impact 
of taxation. 


In 1956 a further 24 per cent was added 
to the Tax on Distributed Profits and even 
profits retained in the business were taxed 
a further } per cent. It is to be hoped that 
those who proclaim an age of opportunity are 
aware of this and other taxation which can 
but act as a deterrent to initiative. It is 
indeed difficult to see where the opportunity 
lies when an earned income of £4,000 a year 
today is only equivaient in spending value to 
an earned income of £1,137 a year in 1938: 
such a reward cannot be sufficient to attract 
and retain in this country the best brains in 
industry. Gone are the days of opportunity 
when under aConservative or Liberal Govern- 
ment a man and his wife could set out with 
a fair chance to use their skill, brains and 
hard work to raise their status in society and 
their standard of living within their own life- 
time. In these days surely the opportunity 
is limited to an existence within the confines 
of the Welfare State. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the Accounts you will notice 
that the net profit of the Parent Company for 
the year, after providing for taxation, amounts 
to £1,039,380, which is an increase of £92,000 
over the previous year. The Consolidated 
Accounts also show an improvement; the 
profit for the year, after providing for taxa- 


COLONEL W. H. 


(BREWERS) 


RECORD TRADING PROFITS 


TWO CENTURIES OF SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


INCREASING IMPACT OF TAXATION 


tion, amounts to £1,112,862, an increase of 
£105,000. 


It should be pointed out that, although the 
Group Profit before tax showed an increase 
of £388,000, additional tax absorbed 
£283,000, leaving to be ploughed back or 
distributed to the Shareholders £105,000, or 
roughly 27 per cent of the extra profit 
‘earned, 


You should be impressed with the fact that 
of the £283,000 increase in taxation, £34,515 
is Profits Tax incurred on the distribution of 
3 per cent more dividend to the Stockholders. 


THE PAST FIVE YEARS COMPARED 


As has been my custom in the past, I will 
review the affairs of the Company over the 
last five years, as it gives a much better sur- 
vey of its operations than over one particular 
year : 





WHITBREAD ON CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 








present distribution to be on a conservative 
basis, and we hope, in the absence of any 
adverse circumstances, to be able to main- 
tain the present rate, 


There are two essential requirements to 
enable an increase to be made in the dis- 
tribution of dividends: one is to make the 
profits, the second to have the necessary 
cash readily available. Last year both 
these requirements were fulfilled, and 
therefore I am sure you will support our 
recommendation as being both reasonable 
proper. 


TAXATION 


One further word about the impact of 
taxation. It is alleged by some economists 
that inflation is caused by too much money 
chasing too few gogds and that the way te 
prevent this is to tax people so that they 








1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Profit before Tax ........ 1,595,216 2,220,527 2,002,026 2,087,518 2,435,825 
DEES Sich cle uemeaus 929,592 1,288,995 1,100,125 1,140,362 1,396,445 
TNL catiscnowasmnenes 665,624 931,532 901,901 947,156 1,039,380 
Preference Dividends (net) 22,788 23,960 23,874 25,045 24,959 
Ordinary Dividends (net) . 417,187 532,432 548,566 556,634 636,153 
Ploughed Back, including 

WE avo ocak aoe 390,607 680,205 844,311 407,811 402,410 
TOES sac ies scutes 17,901,086 18,798,053 18,941,470 20,122,482 — 21,637,768 
Cash and Govt. Securities 2,691,835 3,113,629 2,550,847 1,462,432 2,246,800 
Trade Investments ....... 389,626 405,818 918,712 1,788,917 1,678,200 


The above figures refer to Parent Company with exception of Cash and Government 
Securities and Trade Investments which include Whitbread Investment Company. 


In 1951 the Board, foreseeing our future 
needs, raised £2 million by the issue of 4 per 
cent Debenture Stock, although this money 
was not immediately required, at an initial 
annual cost of £80,000 in interest. In 1955 
the Whitbread Investment Company raised 
a further £1 million at 53 per cent at an 
annual cost of £57,000 in interest, as it was 
thought this would be the last time for many 
months that it would be possible to raise 
finance. 


With regard to the cash position of the 
Company this year, there is a large increase 
in trade investments, with a consequent 
reduction in the readily available cash 
resources of the Company. After taking all 
these matters into consideration you will note 
that the position of your Company as regards 
liquid resources is not unfavourable. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


Now that the national demand for our 
products has been established, we feel that 
the Stockholders, who have supported your 
Board’s policy in raising this additional 
capital, should now get some reward for 
their confidence in the Board. We therefore 
recommend an increased distribution of 
3 per cent dividend in spite of the onus of 
tax on dividend profits. Impossible though 


it is to prophesy the future, we consider the 








have not the money to spend. But what 
seems so obvious to me is that the Govern- 
ment spends, and has to spend, every shilling 
it receives from taxation, so that all the 
money collected in taxation must have an 
inflationary tendency. On the other hand, a 
portion of the money left in the pocket of 
the taxpayer will be saved and these savings 
will be increased, especially if a climate is 
created in which it would appear prices may 
be reduced in the near future. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


With the growth of the activities of the 
Company the responsibility of the senior 
executives has largely increased. In view of 
this your Board, under authority given at 
an Extraordinary General Meeting on April 
llth last, have thought it wise to create a 
certain number of Technical Directors, 


thereby giving the senior executives Director 
status. 


As a result you will see in this report 
that the management will now take the form 
of : 

Directors and Managing Directors. 

Assistant Directors, working with the 
Managing Directors. 

Technical Directors who will be senior 
executives promoted to Director status. 
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We all know from a tax point of view that 
the title of Director carries certain definite 
disadvantages. On the other hand, we 
believe certain of our senior executives 
should have the prestige of the rank of 
Director. 

We wish to encourage not only those 
shouldering the higher responsibilities now, 
but also those young men who will succeed 
them in future. We are frequently asked 
by our associated companies for technical 
management assistance, and this offers attrac- 
tive opportunities for those of our staff who 
equip themselves for management responsi- 
bility. It is now possible for anybody in 
the Company by his own ability to achieve 
Director status. 


SALARIES AND WAGES 


With all this in mind, the question of the 
salaries paid throughout the group has been 
under most careful consideration during the 
year. Since the war the wage earner has 
received a series of increases to meet the 
rise in the cost of living, while the salaried 
staff have received no similar increases since 
consolidation of a 10 per cent bonus on 
January 1, 1953. It was, therefore, decided 
to make a general increase of 12 per cent on 
all salaries ; and because of a successful year 
we have again paid the 10 per cent bonus 
on the increased salaries. Similarly, the wage 
earners are receiving their bonus as pre- 
viously. These benefits have been well 
earned by all and will I am sure provide 
the stimulus for the effort necessary to main- 
tain and increase the prosperity of the Com- 
pany. 

Apart from our executive staff, we are 
keen to recruit the best type of young men 
as operatives to conduct the practical opera- 
tions of the business and especially those 
with ability to become foremen in our 
breweries and factories. We look upon the 
foremen and deputy foremen as a most 
responsible link in the production of a good 
article, and we are readjusting their wages 
in order to give them further incentives in 
addition to their natural instinct to do their 
best. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The year 1956, with its moderate weather 
record was not ideal for breweries. Its latter 
months were marked by the fact that the 
trend of consumption from draught to bottled 
beer was halted ; and this year the tide has 
been turned to some extent in favour of 
draught beer. This is not unwelcome as the 
swing from draught to bottled beer was 
involving the Company in a large amount of 
capital expenditure on the building and 
equipment of bottling factories at a time of 
credit restriction. 


My Board believe in selling good articles 
at a reasonable profit. We have a large num- 
ber of public houses in which are distributed 
not only our own products but those of other 
brewers in national demand, and many other 
commodities as well. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that if we supply all the capi- 
tal required for the repair and improvement 
of our houses ‘up to the standard necessary 
now and in the future, we must receive a 
reasonable profit on any articles sold in them. 
We receive a bare 5 per cent from the articles 
supplied to the public through our public 
houses’ by the distillers. There is no doubt 
that your Board are not prepared to accept 
this situation much longer. 


ADVERTISING 


The new medium of television has forced 
us to aHocate additional sums to our adver- 
using expenditure. With the opening of new 
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stations in 1957, expenditure will increase 
again this year and, unless there is some sub- 
stantial reaction in trade from this policy, 
it may be necessary to reduce in future 
years our allocation to this medium of 
publicity. 

You may have noticed that we have 
brought a novel approach to the use of tele- 
vision, and these experiments carry with 


them risks which go hand in hand with new 
ideas, 


SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


Whitbread’s has been prominent as a leader 
of the brewing industry for over two hundred 
years. Those of us who are now responsible 
for its conduct have inherited a great tradi- 
tion, not merely of commercial integrity and 
success, but also of public service. The indus- 
try of brewing is part of the fabric of British 
commercial enterprise on which the country 
depends for its existence, and it is our duty 
to maintain our own business in a state of 
reasonable prosperity. But apart from this, 
the Licensed Trade in which we are so largely 
interested is an important element in public 
contentment and that good will between man 
and man, which is so needed in the world 
today. Further than this, it has come to be 
acknowledged as a dollar earner and the hos- 
pitality of the inn has been widely publicised 
throughout our Commonwealth and foreign 
countries as an attraction to visitors who come 
here. Whilst this has been acknowledged, 
we are conscious that there is room for 
development and improvement of service to 
meet constant changes in public requirements, 
and this is a matter which occupies much of 
our attention. It is of paramount importance 
that the service to the public shoyld be con- 
stantly improved and should keep ahead of, 
rather than lag behind, public demand. We 
afe continually trying to improve the service 
in our public houses, and we watch with 
interest and often admiration the achieve- 
ments of our competitors. 


AN UNFAIR CRITICISM 


As I have pointed out previously in my 
statements, the problem of improving and 
rebuilding public houses has been a source of 
grave concern for the industry. For 15 years 
brewing companies were not allowed to spend 
money on their houses. Suddenly the situa- 
tion was reversed and not only were they 
allowed to carry out the improvements, re- 
building and repairs which they wished them- 
selves, but the magistrates and local authori- 
ties made requests for improvements, 
especially in sanitation, complaining that the 
brewers had allowed their houses to 
deteriorate. This is most unfair, as the brew- 
ing industry is only too ‘ready to put its 
houses in order, but after 15 years of forced 
standstill it is impossible to do everything at 
once, especially during a time of credit squeeze 
deliberately imposed by the Government to 
prevent substantial investment in building. 


Your Board have proceeded with care, 
caution and experiment and have taken much 
trouble with a few houses, to modernise them 
completely on a.new basis in order to gain 
experience before spending large sums of 
money and risking great mistakes. These 
few houses have proved a successful experi- 
ment and now, with the experience gained 
and from the careful observation of the 
operations of our competitors, we are press- 
ing forward with further schemes for im- 
provement not only in design but of service 
in our public houses. 


It is a most fascinating exercise working 
in a time of a high velocity of social change 
to try and create the public house which 
the public will require in ten years’ time. 
At the same time one has to maintain profits 
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for the Company and retain sufficient liquid 
resources to distribute reasonable dividends, 
so that when the time comes sufficient confi- 
dence has been created to borrow money 
under satisfactory conditions. 


WHITBREAD INVESTMENT TRUST 


Some companies, including our own in 
certain circumstances in the past, have be- 
lieved in expansion by completely absorbing 
other companies and compensating the 
Directors, staff and employees. We think 
that in many cases this policy must be un- 
attractive to those absorbed, especially as 
they must live in a continual state of anxiety 
about when the cannibal will arrive or who 
he will be. We know already that invest- 
ment in companies to assure their continued 
existence in a climate of stability can be 
rewarding in profits to both parties, and most 
rewarding in establishing security against the 
cannibal. 


You have all known of our policy of form- 
ing friendly trading associations with other 
brewery companies, in which the companies 
in which we have made investments retain 
their independence and at the same time 
receive certain benefits from Whitbread’s, 
This is a policy which can give stability in 
the industry as long as the partners can 
retain a happy family relationship. This 
relationship is not so difficult to maintain 
when both sides of the family learn to realise 
the full value of the association. 


NEW SOCIALIST 
POLICY 


My Company has a history of brewing for 
over two centuries, and we hope that we will 
continue to trade satisfactorily for many years 
to come. We have, however, taken note of 
the new Socialist policy that, if they come 
into power, they will buy shares in com- 
panies and eventually obtain sufficient control 
to appoint Directors who have sympathy 
towards their own ideas of management. We 
have taken steps in your Company to arrange 
that for a foreseeable time the voting control 
of the Company is held in the hands of a 
few men who are determined to run the 
Company and any companies associated with 
it on the best principles of private enterprise, 
with alert management prepared to give ser- 
vice to the public and to endeavour to main- 
tain the profits at least at the same pace as 
the velocity of inflation. 


It seems to me, therefore, that those who 
feel in danger of being taken over either by 
other companies, by individuals or by the 
State should think carefully whether it would 
not be in their interest to be associated with 
a company which will strive to provide a 
stable future and to maintain the best prin- 
ciples of trading and treatment of staff and 
employees. 


BOTTLED BEERS 


The success of the Company depends very 
largely on the production of high-quality 
bottled beers in country-wide demand. It is 
essential that wherever these products are 
sold they should always be presented in the 
superlative condition on which their reputa- 
tion depends. 


Last year I told you that, although in the 
past we had always insisted on being entirely 
responsible for bottling all our own beers, 
we felt that certain of the companies 
associated with us could bottle our beers 
under our supervision. This is now being 
done, 


I also informed you last year that some of 
our large brewer customers might to their 
own advantage bottle our products ; but that 
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we could only allow them to do so under 
certain conditions in order to be quite sure 
that their quality was maintained. This has 
recently been arranged satisfactorily with one 
of our largest customers, who has readily 
accepted the requisite conditions of technical 
control. 


Personally, I think there may be a great 
future in this as, having had access to the 
costing accounts of many companies, we 
know that a brewery which bottles our 
nationally advertised beer is selling a most 
profitable article, which adds to the attraction 
of its houses and helps to increase the overall 
volume of its trade. 


I should like to thank all those associated 
bréweries and customers who have co- 
operated so willingly and so helpfully with us 
to our mutual advantage. 


EXPORT 


During 1956 our trade in Belgium, which 
has shown a steadily increasing trend over 
the last few years, has continued to flourish. 
We have had to spend a large amount of 
money to re-equip our bottling stores in 
Brussels, which is working to capacity. We 
continue to make great efforts with our 
export trade and we now send our products 
to more than sixty countries all over the 
world. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
THE FUTURE 


So far this year trade has been good, but 
it will have to improve still further to cover 
rising expenses. 


On the national basis I am unable to share 
the confidence in the future of this country 
recently put forward by some of the most 
prominent leaders of industry, if the present 
rate of taxation is to remain as a normally 
accepted contribution to government, and so 
long as the two leading Parties continue to 
try and outbid each other in providing 
material benefits for the people at the cost 
of an ever increasing burden on industry. 
But if we were ever fortunate enough to have 
men in power with sufficient vision and 
courage to realise that the prosperity of their 
country depends on leadership in industry 
as well as greater incentives to management 
and technicians, then I would have confi- 
dence both in our future and influence in 
world affairs. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend of 17 per cent, 
less income tax, on the Ordinary Stock, 
making 24 per cent for the year, was 
approved. The retiring director, Sir Sydney 
O. Nevile, was re-elected ; and the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs Whinney, Smith 
and Whinney, having been fixed, the proceed- 
ings terminated. 





COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE 
DES PETROLES 


(French Petroleum Company) 


PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Pétroles was held in 
Paris on June 24th, with M. Victor de Metz 
in the chair, and the following is a summary 
of the report presented by the Board: 


In spite of developments in the Middle 
East the Company’s commercial activities 
were maintained at a level equal to that of 
the previous year, , 


MIDDLE EAST 


Annual output of the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany reached 21,086,000 metric tons although 
it had been completely stopped as from 
November 2nd. The Mosul Petroleum Com- 
pany, whose outlets were also blocked, pro- 
duced Im. tons. Output of the Group’s 
other two Persian Gulf companies, the Basrah 
Petroleum Company and the Qatar Petro- 
leum Company, continued without incident, 
and reached 8.4m. tons and 5.7m. tons 
respectively. Developments in Iran were 
satisfactory, and further preparations were 
made for the commencement of off-shore 
drilling in the Persian Gulf. In 1956 the 
Company received a total of 10,430,629 tons 
of crude oil and 587,975 tons of refined 
petroleum. 


The Company's holdings in the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company Group were increased by 
£712,500 in 1956. 


OTHER SOURCES 


Two new deposits were located in Algeria 
during the course of 1956, and 4 further 
applications were made to prospect a total of 
20,700 square miles. 


Latest reports from the Sahara stated that 
the new well OM.1, which was being drilled 
near Hassi-Messaoud by the Company's 
Algerian subsidiary, had reached a depth of 
approximately 11,500 feet, after passing 
through a 650 foot layer of sandstone, com- 
posed of 600 feet of oil-bearing and a few feet 


of water-bearing strata. Production tests 


were continuing. 


OM.7, a well being drilled 5 miles east of 
OMI, had reached a dept of 3,280 feet. 
On the Erg-El-Anngueur lease, the AB.2 
well some 35 miles north-east of Ghardaia 
had reached a depth of about 6,000 feet. Drill- 
ing there was intended to verify the existence 
of triassic sandstone in the area. 


Prospecting activities were also undertaken 
in various parts of France, and the exploita- 
tion of the Aquitaine reserves continued at an 
increased rate. At the end of the ysar the 
Company formed a subsidiary in Canada, the 
French Petroleum Company of Canada, with 
a capital of Canadian $15 million. 


FURTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Compagnie Frangaise de Raffinage, in 
which the Company holds a 56 per cent in- 
terest, processed a total of 7,486,899 tons in 
1956 and the Total distribution network 
continued to expand. This company devoted 
a total of Frs. 11,000 million to technical and 
financial developments during the year, and 
its capital amounted to Frs. 9,750 million. 
Operations of the Company’s subsidiaries in 
Portugal and Italy also showed satisfactory 
results. The new 30,000-ton tanker, the 
Samarrah, went into service in January, 1957. 
The fleet of Compagnie Navale des Pétroles 
(CNP), a subsidiary, now comprises 15 ships 
with an aggregate of 293,000 tons. The Suez 
crisis confirmed that an increase in the Com- 
pany’s fleet was indispensable, and a total of 
Frs.3,567 million was spent on new projects 
during 1956. The Company also entered the 
field of aircraft refuelling, and five new “ Air 
Total” subsidiary companies were estab- 
lished in 1956. 


PROFITS 


Net profits amounted to Frs.7,134,728,612. 
After allocating a total of Frs.5,742,195,212 to 
various purposes, including a Statutory Divi- 
dend of 6 per cent per share, it was proposed 
to distribute Frs.1,392,533,400 in the form of 
a Supplementary Dividend of 6 per cent. The 
gross dividend was thus equivalent to Frs.600 
per share. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
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TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 


TRADING PROFIT INCREASED 


CAPTAIN A. R. S. NUTTING’S 
SPEECH 


The Fifty-Fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Trust Houses Limited was held on 
July 26th at Brown’s Hotel, Dover Street, 
London, W. Captain A. R. S. Nutting, OBE, 
MC, the chairman, presided and in the course 
of his speech said: 


I am glad to be able to report that after 
providing for all expenses, including the large 
figure which we provide annually for main- 
tenance, the profit and loss account shows 
an increase in our trading profit. However, 
this is more than offset by higher taxation — 
due mainly to the increased profits tax and 
abolition of the investment allowances—wiih 
the result that the net profit of the group 
shows a decrease of about £20,000. 


The increase in the amount brought forward 
gives nearly the same amount available for 
distribution as last year. We propose to 
transfer £100,000 to the reserve for improve- 
ment and development of properties and to 
pay a final dividend of 5 per cent on the 
Ordinary and Deferred shares which will 
leave £142,116 to be carried forward against 
£121,506 last year. 


As Trust Houses took over the assets of 
two of its subsidiary companies during the 
year the figures in the balance-sheet of Trust 
Houses Limited and the consolidated balance- 
sheet show very little difference and we 
have only continued the consolidated balance- 
sheet as this is the easiest way of setting out 
the required comparative figures for 1956 
and 1957. 


I have on so many occasions said that we 
run our business on small profit margins, 
though we endeavour to keep our standards 
high. To do this costs money as you will 
see from the accounts and last year we spent 
almost £600,000 in maintaining our houses. 


TOURIST INDUSTRY 


A word on the tourist industry. Millions 
are spent each year in building ships and 
aircraft to bring more tourists to this country 
but the Government offers little incentive to 
the industry to provide additional accommo- 
dation, although representations are con- 
stantly being made. 


During the year the company won the 
“Come to Britain” trophy awarded by the 
British Travel and Holidays Association for 
tourist enterprise. We are indeed proud to 
be the first winners of this Oscar. 


This country of ours has a great historical 
past and, I believe, a great future and I feel 
sure our visitors from overseas will come 
here in ever increasing numbers. We have a 
lot to offer but we in the hotel business must 
give our visitors amenities to which they are 
accustomed. To do this we must spend 
money and continue to improve our houses ; 
this requires a policy of conservative finance. 
Our costs are always rising and taxation of 
all kinds remains far too high. 


Before I sit down I would wish to pay 
tribute to our management and staff, both 
in head office and in our houses. It is through 
their efforts that we are enabled to put before 
you the satisfactory results of the past year’s 
trading. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and a special resolution amending the Com- 
pany’s Memorandum of Association to allow 
the Company to operate outside the United 
Kingdom was duly passed. 
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~FATSTOCK MARKETING CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 1956-57 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Tt has been a year of consolidation and 
development for the Fatstock Marketing 
Corporation, 


Mr Owen R. Guard, Chairman of the 
Corporation, revealed in his annual state- 
ment that a permanent sub-committee of pro- 
ducers has been set up to bring about better 
understanding of producer difficulties and 
requirements. Other important develop- 
ments had been the opening up of a conti- 
nental export trade and the acquisition of a 
number of additional by-products companies. 
The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s statement. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The trading results of the Corporation and 
its subsidiary companies show a profit for 
the year, before deduction of income tax and 
before providing for pre-acquisition profits of 
subsidiary companies, of £553,548 compared 
with £561,012 for the previous year. Sales 
of fresh and imported meat increased both in 
quantity and sterling value in spite of the 
fall in the level of prices. Excluding bacon 
pigs, the weight of fresh and imported meat 
sold increased by 17 per cent. From the 
profits available, the Board has decided to 
distribute to members, in proportion to their 
sales to the Corporation, the total sum of 
£200,000. This bonus will be paid on Sep- 
tember 30th next. The net profit after pro- 
viding for this payment, together with the 
Loan Note interest and income tax, is 
£174,850, and out of this sum it is proposed 
to transfer £100,000 to general reserve, bring- 
ing this reserve to a total of £250,000. I am 
pleased to say that the offer of investment 
in the Corporation by unsecured loan notes 
was made in October 1956 and was an 
immediate success. 


£500,000 were lent to the Corporation by 
members on terms which I think are favour- 
able to producer investors. By lending the 
money they have added considerably to the 
financial strength of their Corporation and 
to its consequent ability to expand its facili- 
ties and improve its services. The proceeds 
of the loan are being used to improve 
marketing and transport facilities and for 
the expansion of interests in subsidiary by- 
product companies through FMC Products 
Limited as the principal subsidiary. 


SUPPLEMENTARY GUARANTEE PAYMENT 


In October 1956 the Government decided 
that its guarantees paid on fat cattle had not 
adequately reflected the sharp fall in cattle 
prices. As a result a supplementary pay- 
ment of guarantees was declared on all cattle 
certified at deadweight centres between 
March 26th and November 4, 1956. 


On behalf of producers the Corporation was 
due to receive the sum of £960,000. On 
December 3, 1956, the Corporation paid 
producers in full in advance of the receipt of 
the bulk of the money from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


PROCUREMENT AND SALES 


Your directors are still convinced that the 
grade and deadweight system of purchase is 
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in the producers’ best interests. While grade 
and deadweight remains the cornerstone of 
our trading, we have during the year oper- 
ated a number of liveweight Collecting 
Centres, mainly for the purpose of serving 
remote districts and transporting stock 
abroad or to other parts of the country. 
Throughout the year the Corporation has 
continued to pay area prices for cattle and 
sheep. The success of this commercial 
method of procurement is shown by the fact 
that we handled substantially more cattle, 
sheep and lambs than last year. 


If home producers wish to increase their 
share of the market, a quality product must 
be kept in front of the customers throughout 
the year. The Government’s Fatstock Guar- 
antee Scheme is already featuring seasonal 
standard prices for cattle and sheep. The 
year under review was, until the closing 
weeks, remarkable for its stability in both the 
pork and bacon pig markets. Your directors 
wish to pay tribute to the support given by 
the bacon curing industry. The effect of 
trade imports began to be felt within the 
industry towards the end of our financial 
year, when there was considerable weakness 
in the bacon market, which also spread to 
the pork market. During this period, the 
Corporation’s prices for bacon pigs included 
substantial contributions from its Price 
Equalisation Account. 


It is possible that the freedom given to 
importers upset the delicate balance of the 
pig industry to the disadvantage of home 
production, and it is important that some 
responsible body such as the Corporation 
should endeavour to maintain equilibrium 
between the pork, bacon and manufacturing 
markets. 


IMPORTED MEAT 


There was no repetition of the labour 
troubles which caused dislocation in the 
summer of 1955, and marketing of imported 
meat proceeded much more smoothly. 


As was forecast in the previous Report, 
there was an increase in the sales by the 
Corporation of imported meat which during 
the year were 35 per cent higher than in the 
previous period, 


EXPORTS 


During the year a new and rather unex- 
pected trade developed in the export of live- 
stock and meat to the Continent of Europe. 


The Corporation exported very substantial 
numbers of live cattle, material quantities of 
lamb carcasses and some beef. Appreciation 
has been expressed by producer organisations 
of the value of such exports in providing a 
market for heavier types of cattle and for 
lambs in the glut season. 


POULTRY 


The Poultry Department of the Corpora- 
tion has expanded rapidly and may now be 
regarded as no longer an experimental ven- 
ture but an established department offering 
valuable service to farmers. 


In addition to 42 packing stations which 
co-operate with us, the Corporation has three 





packing stations and plans are in an advanced 
stage to increase that number. 


Widespread interest has been shown 
already by turkey producers in improved 
facilities for extended trade next Christmas. 
The turkey trade has always been difficult to 
forecast, but your directors believe the Cor- 
poration is now introducing some stability 
and rational marketing into this branch of 
the poultry industry. 


BY-PRODUCTS 


During the year we acquired a number of 
companies operating in by-products. FMC 
Products Limited, which controls all our by- 
product activities, is rapidly becoming a large 
and profitable organisation. Over one-third 
of all hides, calfskins and sheepskins arising 
from FMC slaughterings during the year 
were handled by its own subsidiaries. Our 
fellmongeries sell considerable quantities of 
skin wool. The sausage casing and fat 
rendering plants have continued to operate 
profitably. The Corporation’s development 
plans envisage that FMC Products Limited 
will continue to expand. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


The Corporation’s policy of expansion has 
continued throughout the year and substan- 
tial acquisitions have been made of additional 
slaughterhouses and wholesale meat busi- 
aesses, sales depots as well as the by-products 
factoies mentioned earlier. Further acquisi- 
tions are in course of negotiation. 


Sales Depots have been opened and since 
the end of the year the sites for a number 
of others have been secured. New buildings 
or conversions, as the case may be, will be 
carried out within the next few months. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the Corporation as at 
March 29, 1957, was 81,277. This repre- 
sented an increase of 12,186 over the number 
at the beginning of the year. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


It is perhaps not untimely for me to remind 
members and other producers throughout the 
United Kingdom that the Corporation started 
and continues as a private enterprise organi- 
sation, providing an alternative market for 
those who wish to use such facilities. 


The Corporation has not sought, neither 
does it receive, any financial aid from the 
Government. We stand or fall by our ability 
to survive in a highly competitive market, and 
we stand only if our services satisfy both 
producer and retailer. 


I have never suggested to you that, irre- 
spective of market conditions, extravagant or 
immediate advantages will accrue to pro- 
ducers trading with the Corporation. I do, 
however, suggest that the Corporation is 
making an increasing contribution towards 
orderly and stable marketing, and that is 
something which producers should assess on 
its merits, particularly if they pause to look 
both back to the years between the two wars 
and forward into the future. 
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HOUSE OF FRASER 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


MR HUGH FRASER ON NEED FOR 
STABLE PRICE LEVEL 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
the House of Fraser Limited was held on 
July 30th in Glasgow, Mr Hugh Fraser, 
DL, JP (Chairman and Managing Director), 
presiding. — 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Statement of Accounts now presented 
to Stockholders continues the record of pro- 
gress so far shown in my yearly reviews of 
the Company’s affairs. 


Apart from a minor addition in the busi- 
ness of John Kirsop & Son Limited from 
November 1956, the number of trading units 
remained constant throughout the year, and 
the Profits brought into account almost 
entirely represent a full year’s earnings from 
forty-two Retail establishments operated by 
the Company. 


A number of schemes for Store main- 
tenance and improvement which involved 
exceptional revenue expenditure were under- 
taken within the year. Operating costs, par- 
ticularly in Staff wages, also continued to rise, 
but as a result of a general advance in the 
Sales effort throughout the Group, Trading 
Profits for the first time exceeded £2 million. 


The principal charge on Profits is of course 
Taxation, which absorbs £1,150,275, against 
the provision of £989,813 made in the pre- 
vious Account. The additional provision 
required for Profits Tax arises partly from the 
higher rate of duty chargeable, and partly in 
consequence of the proposed increase in the 
distributions to proprietors. The Net Profit 
of the Group after providing for Taxation is 
£822,223 and the Profit for the year applic- 
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able to Members is £765,739, compared with 
£724,050. 


As stated in the Directors’ Report, a Final 
Dividend at the rate of 25 per cent actual for 
the year to January 31, 1957, is recom- 
mended on the Ordinary and “ A” Ordinary 
Stock in issue. The Appropriations of Profits 
shown in the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account include Net Dividends to Members 
amounting to £481,807, and after transfers to 
General Reserves £200,000, the balances 
carried forward are increased from £749,772 
to £838,258. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet, the 
principal changes in the values appearing 
under Fixed Assets relate to the new Binns 
Store at Middlesbrough, which is operating 
successfully since its opening in March 1957. 
The cost of development of this site as pro- 
vided in the Group Accounts has been 
recovered on sale of these premises which 
are now held on Lease for a period of 99 
years. The new Property is a splendid 
example of modern store architecture, and 
the trading experience in the Middlesbrough 
area has fully justified the decision of the 
Board to proceed with this project. 


There are no outstanding building com- 
mitments affecting any other property of the 
Group, but the Directors have under con- 
sideration plans for development of the 
important Arnott Simpson site in Glasgow, 
which is still partly vacant. 


Under Current Assets the separate items 
appearing there are uniformly satisfactory, 
and the Net Surplus of Current Assets over 
Current Liabilities which amounted at the 
end of the year to over £4 million, is ade- 
quate for any requirements of the Group 
presently contemplated by the Board. 


INFLATION AND CREDIT RESTRICTION 


In assessing the results for the year, Stock- 
holders will be aware that trading conditions 
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were not consistently favourable during 1956, 
for reasons not always readily discernible. 
The principal adverse factors were probably 
recurrent fears of political and industri 
unrest, and the contiriued pressure of credit 
restriction. As the existence of inflation in 
our economy is merely the natural conse- 
quence of the systematic expansion in the 
creation of credit which has occurred in the 
period covered by two world wars, it cannot 
be doubted that restriction of credit is the 
obvious short term remedy, but its ultimate 
efficacy must surely depend on an immediate 
rise in real productivity and the abandon- 
ment of past policies which have put con- 
sumption and production more or 
permanently out of phase. 


The re-establishment of a stable price level 
in the Country would be the greatest possible 
incentive to higher production. The attain- 
ment of this objective is not the concern of 
economic theorists only, but represents a deep 
human problem which must be solved if the 
fruits of modern industrial techniques are not 
to be dissipated entirely through further de- 
preciation in the value of money. 


less 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


A good deal of the success of your Com- 
pany must be attributed to the happy relation- 
ship which exists with the Staff in all our 
Stores, and I am glad once more to pay 
tribute to their splendid efforts in the last 
year. Their unfailing support is highly 
valued by the Directors, and I have every 
confidence that they will continue to co- 
operate in maintaining the future trading 
results of the Company. 


The Company has continued to trade suc- 
cessfully in the current year, although the 
returns from areas affected by strikes showed 
some recession for a short period. The over- 
all earnings of the Group have been main- 
tained, and if conditions for the rest of the 
year remain normal, the current year should 
bring additional success to your Company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








JOHN WRIGHT AND 
SONS (VENEERS) 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
John Wright and Sons (Veneers) Limited 
was held on July 30th in London. 


Mr L. A. W. Jenkins (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: It: is perhaps 
fitting to open my remarks this year by 
bringing to your attention the very strong 
financial position of your Company. Our 
current assets of £485,991 exceed our current 
liabilities, after having made provision for 
taxation but before payment of the proposed 
Ordinary Dividend, by £279,396 or some 
£30,000 in excess of the issued capital of the 
Company. 


_ In 21 years despite the heavy burden of 

taxation, we have built up a General Reserve 
of £150,000 in addition to writing off an 
amount of £88,000 for goodwill, and provid- 
ing approximately £200,000 in depreciation. 
This we feel must be regarded as highly 
satisfactory. " 


Last year I mentioned that we were 
pursuing a policy of increasing our merchant- 
ing business and concentrating on more 
specialised products where the now con- 
tinued inflationary increase in wage 
content would have least effect. Turnover 
in all these sections showed a considerable 
increase. 


During the year our new Timber Depart- 
ment has increased its activities in a satis- 
factory manner and we also continued to 
enlarge our various agency activities, and 
agreements are being drawn up which we 
anticipate will enable us to enter new mar- 
kets with proved and interesting products, 


Our overseas connections show consider- 
able expansion and our exports to all parts 
of the world show a very considerable 
increase. 


We are pleased to report a successful con- 
clusion under Town and Country Planning 
so that for the first time since the War, we 
are assured of our premises and we are now 
in a position to finalise our plans on modern 
production lines. 


The report was adopted. 


In concluding the proceedings the Chair- 
man added: I am glad to report that at the 
end of the first 16 weeks of trading, our 
turnover shows a 20 per cent increase as 
compared with the comparable period in the 
last financial year. This increase is largely 
attributable to our more specialised produc- 
tions and to merchanting. The volume of 
enquiries on hand, both from home con- 
sumers and also from overseas, indicates that 
the present trend should continue. 


I must give warning, however, that the 
percentage pf profit is likely to be affected 
once again, due to last month’s Wage Award 
in our Industry and to increases in salaries 
and costs, which show a considerable upward 
trend even since the close of last year’s 
Accounts 





CHARRINGTON, 
GARDNER, LOCKET 
& CO., LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Charrington, Gardner, Locket & Co, 
Limited, was held on July 26th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir John 
Charrington: 


The Group Profit is £257,278, £68,077 less 
than for the previous year. After the charge 
for Taxation the Net Profit is £97,985 which 
is £42,767 less than for last year. 


The capital expenditure programme on 
which we have embarked will be continued in 
the current year during which we shall com- 
plete two major projects, our oil terminal at 
Poplar and a new depot in North London 
which will enable us to receive coal and to 
handle it upon quite new lines. I am hopeful 
that this new depot may prove to be tlie 
pioneer of more efficient methods of distribu- 
tion from pit to consumer in other parts of 
the country as well. 


In a Company such as ours, it is usually 
found that if one department suffers a set- 
back, this is balanced by improved results 
elsewhere. In the year under review, how- 
ever, the ill effects of a number of events 
coming at once have proved particularly 
unfortunate. ‘ 
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We have experienced the mildest winter on 
record ; supplies of oil through the Suez 
Canal have been seriously interrupted ; the 
amount of goods moved by barge in the Port 
of London fell sharply. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The statement having enlarged upon the 
trading difficulties experienced during the 
year under review, continued in reference to 
the Company’s fuel oil trade: Now that we 
can look back upon recent events, I feel 
entitled to say that the threat to our immedi- 
ate prospects which at one time leaked smin- 
ous seems to have disappeared, and I look 
forward to a renewed growth of our trade in 
fuel oil with as much confidence as J did a 
year ago, and I feel certain that our new 
terminal at Poplar will play an important 
part in ensuring that we meet this expanding 
trade with economy and efficiency. 


In our Lighterage trade, in just the same 
way as for other departments, establishments 
at the various docks have to be maintained, 
and with the reduction in the amount of 
timber and other goods to be moved in the 
Port of London, profits from this section 
were seriously reduced. 


Fortunately, in the year under review the 
considerable tonnage of coal and coke which 
we supply to industry has been profitably 
maintained. 


To sum up, in this present financial year 
I expect, given normal winter weather, that 
our household trade will earn more reason- 
able profits, that there will be a repetition 
of the good results from our extensive busi- 
ness with Industry, and that the healthy 
expansion of our sales of oil will continue. 


The report was adopted and the total dis- 
tribution of 9 per cent was approved. 


WEST CUMBERLAND 
SILK MILLS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
West Cumberland Silk Mills Limited was 
held on July 26th in London, The Right 
Honourable Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, PC, 
JP (Chairman), presiding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated statement : 


The year has certainly not been an easy one 
for textiles, but both our production and 
turnover figures have increased. Whilst 
volume of production has increased by 11 per 
cent the value of the turnover has only in- 
creased by 6 per cent. This reflects the 
increased demand for fabrics in the medium 
price range upon which profit margins are 
necessarily lower than on materials at the 
highest prices. The substantial profit figures 
shown in the Directors’ Report are the result 
of the very efficient running of the Mills 
which has made it possible to increase the 
volume of our production without increasing 
our personnel, although, of course, there have 
been substantial rises in the cost of wages, 
salaries and overheads. 


Our Company has always been prominent 
in the export field, a position which we have 
well maintained, with approximately 35 per 
cent of our production going overseas; a 
pleasant feature is our expanding market in 
Western Germany. Our Australian subsidiary 
goes from strength to strength and has 
greatly increased its turnover. 


_ Despite the numerous difficulties which 
inevitably surround developments of the kind 
undertaken by your Company, we face the 
future with confidence 


The report was adopted and a total dis- 
tribution of 27} per cent approved. 
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BRITISH SUGAR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


PREVIOUS RECORDS EXCEEDED 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
the British Sugar Corporation Limited was 
held on July 30th in London, Sir Edmund 
Bacon, Bart, OBE, TD, JP, chairman, pre- 
siding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Statement for the year to March 31, 
1957: 


As a result of the winter frosts and a 
favourable spring, the crop was sown early 
under excellent conditions, and yields in the 
East Anglian factory areas generally exceeded 
previous records, but the exceptionally cold, 
wet summer retarded root development in 
some districts. Nevertheless, the tonnage 
delivered was 5,169,421 tons, which equals 
12.65 tons per acre—the third highest yield 
of sugar beet in the Corporation’s history. 


RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


Research and experiment in mechanising 
the spring work on the crop is now pro- 
ducing promising results, and progress has 
been greatly assisted by the large-scale 
demonstrations which we have undertaken in 
conjunction with the Sugar Beet Research 
and Education Committee of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 


Heavy rains during the late summer seri- 
ously delayed the corn harvest and led to a 
slow start with beet harvesting and delivery 
in some areas, but the excellent efforts of 
the agricultural staff, helped by the increased 
use of mechanical harvesters, kept the fac- 
tories fully supplied with beets. About 
200,000 acres (nearly 50 per cent of the crop) 
were ultimately harvested by machine. 


The processing of the beets was more diffi- 
cult than usual, but the results reflect very 
satisfactorily our policy of modernisation and 
expansion during the last few years. A 
record average slice of 45,865 tons of beet 
per day was achieved, with a slight saving 
in both our main operating costs, coal and 
labour. The output in terms of white sugar, 
at 689,671 tons, was the second highest in our 
history, as was also the production of 324,090 
tons of dried pulp. Our thanks are due to 
the technical staff for the highly efficient way 
in which they conducted these operations. 


Capital expenditure during the year has 
amounted to £1,300,000. This has been spent 
mainly on renewal and modernisation of 
plant, and in addition more bulk sugar silos 
have been erected. 


The demand for delivery of sugar both in 
bulk and pre-packed form has again shown 
an increase during the year, and we fully 
anticipate a continuance of this trend in the 
future. 


THE SUGAR ACT 


Apart from our own operations, the main 
event of the year was the passing of the 
Sugar Act, 1956, which became operative on 
January Ist last. The fundamental change 
is that the sugar trade is freed from Govern- 
ment control. A new Sugar Board has been 
created and certain matters affecting the Cor- 
poration, hitherto dealt with by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, now 
come within the jurisdiction of the Sugar 
Board. 

Under the new Act it is the duty of the 
Corporation to submit agreements’. with 
British refiners to secure wee orderly and 
economical marketing of refined sugar. Two 
such agreements have been submitted, for 
England and Wales, and Scotland, respec- 
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tively, and have been approved by the 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
and endorsed by Parliament. 


Our relations with the Refiners are most 


_ cordial and I would like to express to Messrs 


Tate and Lyle Limited and to the Scottish 
refiners our grateful thanks for their helpful 
co-operation in the preparation of these 
agreements, which enabled us to submit a 
unanimous proposal to the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food. I would also 
like to extend a hearty welcome to the Sugar 
Board, with whom we shall endeavour to 
maintain the closest co-operation. 


DISPOSABLE PROFITS 


The disposable profits of the Corporation 
are derived mainly from the incentive agree- 
ment with HM Government and the new 
Act makes it clear that future incentive 
arrangements will be related to the achieve- 
ment of steadily rising standards of efficiency 
and economy. In accordance with this a 
revision of these standards for the year under 
review has been applied, and for this reason 
the income accruing to the Corporation 
from this source is lower than that of the 
previous year. 


In conclusion, I would like to acknowledge 
the close co-operation which we have been 
given by the National Farmers’ Unions, the 
officials of all the Ministries concerned and 
to thank the staffs and employees throughout 
the Corporation for their excellent efforts 
throughout the year. 


As your new Chairman, with the help of 
favourable seasons, I look to the future with 
every confidence and fully believe that we 
shall maintain the high degree of efficiency 
and co-operation which has been so success- 
fully built up during the past few years. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SCOTTISH CEYLON TEA 
RECORD CROP HARVESTED 


MR H. S. CAMPBELL’S VIEW OF A 
HIGHLY PROFITABLE YEAR 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Scottish Ceylon Tea Company, Limited, 
was held on July 30th in London, Mr H. S. 
Campbell (chairman) presiding. 


Addressing the meeting the chairman said: 
The Accounts now before you show a net 
profit of £114,881 against £63,692 for season 
1955. It is proposed to pay a final dividend 
of 20 per cent on the Ordinary shares making 
a total of 30 per cent for 1956. At first sight 
this compares unfavourably with the 40 per 
cent paid for season 1955, but it must be 
remembered that the Ordinary Capital was 
doubled a year ago, so the present total is 
equivalent to 60 per cent on the previous 
basis. 


In common with other Ceylon tea interests 
this Company enjoyed a highly profitable 
year, though the net profit did not reach the 
level attained in 1954. This was largely due 
to the heavy export duty which continues at 
the equivalent of ls. per lb. We were able 
to take this in our stride, but I am wondering 
what is going to happen to Ceylon’s economy 
in the event of a slump in the tea market. 
Such a slump appeared imminent a month 
ago, but there has since been some recovery 
in prices. 

The Company’s estates are all in good 
order. The crop harvested last year at 
2,673,000 Ib. was a record, while the total for 
the first six months of 1957 is 285,000 lb 
ahead of the same period in 1956. 


The report was adopted. 
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HOVIS-McDOUGALL LIMITED 


ACCOUNTS FOLLOWING MERGER 


The Annual General Meeting of Hovis- 
McDougall Limited was held on July 31st 
in London. 


Mr Kenneth Moore FCA (the chairman), 
who presided, said: 


As this is the first Annual General Meeting 
since the merger of the Hovis and McDougall 
businesses, it is an opportunity for welcoming 
stockholders, old and new, in the enlarged 
and reconstituted Company and of reporting 
in rather broader terms than usual on the 
affairs of the combined businesses. 


The merger became effective, in the legal 
sense, on January 1, 1957, and Hovis- 
McDougall Limited now holds all the issued 
ordinary stock of Hovis Limited and all the 
issued capital of McDougalls Limited. Hovis 
Limited and McDougalls Limited, of course, 
continue in being as parent operating com- 
panies and, with their subsidiaries, cover not 
only the full range of flour-milling activities 
but also own substantial ancillary businesses 
of which the more important are concerned 
with animal feeding-stuffs, the wholesale 
grocery trade and the motor trade, the latter 
‘including specialised body-building for indus- 
trial vehicles. 


This wide range gives a measure of diversi- 
. fication but, at the same time, the principal 
sources of revenue are those arising from 
the two nationally advertised and distributed 
proprietary products—Hovis bread-flour and 
McDougalls self-raising flour, both of which 
have been household words for generations 
past. 


The accounts presented today are un- 
avoidably complicated as a consequence of 
the merger taking place in the course of the 
financial year of the underlying companies 
and by the fact that the Hovis year ran to 
March 31st and the McDougall year formerly 
to June 30th. Thus, when the merger became 
effective, nine months of the Hovis year and 
six months of the McDougall year had 
already elapsed. 


FORESHORTENED ACCOUNTING PERIOD 


In the circumstances it was found desirable, 
from every point of view, to adopt a common 
accounting date throughout the organisation 
and thus the Accounts of Hovis-McDougall 
Limited and of all subsidiaries have been 
made up to March 31, 1957. The Profit and 
Loss Account of Hovis-McDougall Limited 
therefore covers, on this occasion, a period 
of nine months only but is accompanied by 
a Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of 
the Hovis companies for the year ended 
March 31, 1957, and of the McDougall com- 
panies for the nine months ended on that 
date. 


These and other accounting complications, 
and the fact that the merger was only in 
being for the last three months of the period, 
make comparisons difficult and possibly mis- 
leading as a guide to future earning power 
and it is therefore desirable that I should 
amplify the information contained in the 
Directors’ Report and Accounts and that we 
should look beyond the accounts at the 
broader picture. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNTS 


Dealing first of all with the Accounts and 
particularly with the Consolidated Profit and 
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Loss Accounts, you will have observed that 
the trading profits both of the Hovis com- 
panies for the year to March and of the 
McDougall companies for the nine months 
to March are substantially less than those 
shown by the previous year’s Accounts. The 
decline in profits is the result of a combina- 
tion of factors of which the more important 
are as follows: 


1. In arriving at the trading profits of the 
main operating companies substantial sums 
have been written off to reduce the inescap- 
ably large wheat stocks held at March 31st 
to their market value at that date. As you 
are no doubt aware, as one of the reactions 
after the Suez debacle, wheat prices, which 
to no small extent of course reflect freight 
rates, fell heavily. between January and 
March, 1957. For example, the value of 
English wheat delivered at mill fell by about 
£6 per ton in that period and Plate wheat by 
about £5 per ton. I should like to make it 
quite clear that these stock losses have been 
written-off out of the profits of the period 
and not out of reserves despite the fact that 
large reserves have been built up in recent 
years to cover just such a contingency. 


2. The removal of the subsidy on bread 
last autumn was followed by severe competi- 
tion within the milling industry as a result of 
which the market price of baker’s white-flour 
fell to an uneconomic level and profit margins 
in that sector of the Hovis business almost to 
vanishing point. 


3. Both Hovis and McDougalls spent 
larger sums on sales promotion, including 
television advertising, and the whole of this 
expenditure has been written-off against 
profits and not against reserves previously set 
aside for special sales expenditure. Fortu- 
nately, both sales and profits on the two main 
proprietary articles—Hovis, and McDougalls’ 
Self-Raising Flour—were very well main- 
tained and this has enabled us to put the 
knife in, so to speak, instead of having 
recourse to reserves. 


4. Petrol rationing and restrictions on hire- 
purchase substantially reduced the profits of 
Locomotors Limited, the subsidiary engaged 
in the motor trade, E 


5. Costs under almost every head but par- 
ticularly under the heads of wages, fuel and 
transport, rose during the period and, not 
unnaturally, affected profit margins. 


Of these adverse factors petrol rationing 
and the exceptionally steep fall in wheat 
prices are, we hope, of.a non-recurring 
character but the general inflationary rise in 
costs and highly competitive trading condi- 
tions remain with us. 


DIVIDEND ON ENLARGED ORDINARY 
CAPITAL 


Notwithstanding the adverse factors 
already mentioned and in spite of the fore- 
shortening of the accounting period, your 
Directors have felt able, as you will have 
seen from the Directors’ Report, to 
recommend a final dividend of 73} per cent 
on the enlarged Ordinary capital for the three 
months to March 31, 1957, instead of that 
originally foreshadowed, viz., a final dividend 
of 74 per cent for the six months to June 30, 
1957. In reaching this decision we have been 
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influenced partly by the fact that the change 
of accounting date released certain pre-merger 
tax reserves and partly by the fact that some 
of the adverse factors already mentioned no 
longer obtain. 


The fact that we are recommending this 
dividend for a period of three months must 
not be taken as indicating that the total divi- 
dend in respect of the current year will be in 
excess of 15 per cent; the more so since, in 
present and prospective circumstances, it will 
continue to be necessary to plough-in a 
substantial part of the Group earnings even 
if, as one has reason to hope, they show a 
marked improvement over their level during 
the period under review. 


Summing up, the Accounts now presented, 
covering as they do a broken and exception- 
ally difficult period, are not fully representa- 
tive, and should be taken rather as an initial 
milestone in the process of giving effect to the 
merger of the business. : 


Accounts for the first full year of the 
merger will be prepared for the current year 
ending March 31st next, and will be presented 
to you about this time next year. We hope 
by then that the potential advantages of the 
merger will have begun to make themselves 
apparent in the figures. 


CONSOLIDATED 
BALANCE SHEET 


In the meantime, and before I leave the 
subject of the Accounts, there is one Account, 
namely the Consolidated Balance Sheet as at 
March 31, 1957, which is worth studying, in 
that it shows the overall position following 
the merger. From this, and particularly by 
studying the comparative figures, you will 
see the effect of combining the assets and 
other balance-sheet items of the two busi- 
nesses. For example, the fixed assets, that is 
to say freehold and leasehold mills and other 
properties with their plant and machinery, 
etc., increased from £1,170,964 to £3,423,903, 
while current § assets increased from 
£2,139,018 to £4,736,773, the latter figure 
showing an excess over current liabilities o! 
some £2,700,000. Current assets, you will 
see, include stocks on hand amounting to 
£2,816,683, in which wheat is a large item. 
This is a reminder of the fact that, in the 
milling business, it is, at all times, necessary 
to carry substantial stocks of wheat, etc., and 
that, at times of exceptional falls in market 
value, significant losses are liable to be 
sustained. 


On the other side of the Balance Sheet you 
will see that the issued share capital now 
£4,265,334, compared with 
£2,498,674 prior to the merger, the increase 
being accounted for by the additional 
Ordinary Capital issued in exchange for the 
Ordinary Stock of Hovis Limited. 


The increase of over £2,200,000 in capital 
reserves is also almost entirely accounted for 
by the premium on that issue, that is to say 
the difference between the nominal and the 
market value at the time of the merger. Last, 
but not least, after all the tidying-up process 
inseparable from these, the first merged 
Accounts, the Revenue Reserves have in- 
creased, as compared with those at June 30, 
1956, from £1,524,323 to £1,697,252, 
after due provision for taxation and for 
the final ordinary dividend now recom- 
mended, 
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I should add that in spite of the handsome 
excess of Current assets over current liabilities, 
the general inflationary trend has continued 
to eat into cash resources and that, as I have 
mentioned at previous Annual General Meet- 
ings, it may be necessary, if this goes on and 
the businesses continue to expand, to raise 
further capital to finance development. 


TRADING OUTLOOK 


Turning now to our experience in the 
current trading year, of which four months 
have already elapsed, I am glad to be able to 
tell you that profits have been on a more 
satisfactory level. Bearing in mind, however, 
the general economic situation of this country, 
it would be unwise to make any forecast for 
the remainder of the year. Nevertheless, in 
the absence of unforeseen circumstances, I 
look forward with confidence to the continued 
progress of our affairs. 


Finally, may I express a special word of 
thanks to all those who work in the organisa- 
tion for the way in which they have tackled 
the problems of the year. This applies to 
all, whether they make their contribution via 
Hovis or McDougalls, or their subsidiaries. 
They have had not only the usual workaday 
problems, but many of them also_ the 
problems that arise in the early stages of any 
merger. 


A start has been made in bringing to 
fruition the potential benefits of the merger— 
one of our main tasks now is to continue and 
to complete that process. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE GOLDEN HOPE 
RUBBER ESTATE LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S STATEMENT 










The fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Golden Hope Rubber Estate Limited 
was held on July 30th in London, Sir Eric 
Macfadyen, chairman of the company, pre- 
siding. In the course of his address he said: 


The estates, including the subsidiary’s, now 
comprise 24,965 acres with a total planted of 
22,574 acres (excluding coconuts) in eight 
management units. Of these 10,449 acres are 
old and 8,658 modern rubber, with 3,467 
acres of oil palms. Of the rubber, 82 per 
cent is in full or partial production, and of 
the palms 66 per cent. 


Expenditure on production of rubber was 
£470,984 and of palm oil £94,466—together 
£75,285 up on last year. Export Duty and 
Cess on the other hand were £74,720 down. 


The rubber crop of 7,934,000 lb (7,650,000 
Ib) in spite of being 284,000 Ib higher 
realised £857,991 as compared with 
£944,590. The surplus on rubber was lower, 
but palm oil made its first substantial contri- 
bution to profits: 1,701 tons were produced 
against last year’s output of 1,113 tons and 
the 488 tons of the year before. Altogether 
profits before taxation came out at £388,406. 
This compares with £377,332 last year. No 
provision is necessary for home income tax 
on Overseas trading profits—we salute the 
new Finance Act—taxation in Malaya takes 
£87,000 (£90,000) over and above Export 
Duty already accounted for. The profit 
after taxation comes out at £291,346. We 
recommend a further distribution of 174 per 
cent to bring dividends for the year up to 
25 per cent, as last year. 


We expect the Group to produce some 
8,500,000 Ib of rubber and, say, 2,250 tons 
of palm oil in the current year. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


METAL CLOSURES 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The Twenty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Metal Closures Limited was held on 
July 26th in London. 


Mr W. V. Esperson, the chairman, pre- 
sided, and in the course of his speech said: 


The trading profit for the year is £385,328 
which is approximately £15,000 lower than 
for the previous year, a reduction of about 
4 per cent ; this reduction, I may say, is more 
than accounted for by an increased charge 
for depreciation and by items of a non- 
recurring nature. I may also say that the 
manufacturing costs encountered during the 
year had an adverse effect on the financial 
outcome. Nevertheless, I venture to suggest 
that although the profit result be lower it 
should be regarded as a satisfactory one 
During the year we spent about £163,000 on 
new fixed assets ; increasing the net figure 
of these from £374,000 to £438,520; the 
greater part of this expenditure, namely 
£131,000, was in respect of plant and 
machinery and sealing machines and parts: 
we may reasonably expect that this expendi- 
ture will, in due course, substantially increase 
our turnover. As you will, no doubt, have 
noticed, stock and work-in-progress have 
increased from £488,572 to £550,619; all 
these figures show that our business con- 
tinued to expand during the year. 


Since the close of the year under review 
we have made arrangements to purchase a 
freehold site for a new factory at Tipton, 
about 2} miles from our principal factory 
at West Bromwich: the erection of this new 
factory is about to commence, and we esti- 
mate it will begin to produce in the early 
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part of next year. At this site we have 
ample room for further extensions should 
they become necessary. We forecast a divi- 
dend of at least 22} per cent; we raised 
the total dividend to 25 per cent as we 
believed both the achieved results and future 
prospects justified our doing so. 


PRODUCTION 


Throughout the whole of the year our 
production was maintained at a high level, 
and our output was substantially greater 
than during the previous year. Although 
our deliveries of sealing machines to cus- 
tomers during 1955 was a_ record, the 
number despatched during 1956 constituted 
a new record, Since the close of the year our 
output has continued to increase and our 
production of closures is greater than ever 
before. 


I am pleased to be able to inform you 
that our export business was very well main- 
tained, in fact it constitutes a record for the 
company ; the increase in value was approxi- 
mately 10.42 per cent greater than for the 
previous year. I am also pleased to state 
that several of the companies in the Conti- 
nental countries with whom we have manu- 
facturing agreements also made very satis- 
factory progress. 


Our deliveries so far this year have been 
larger than ever in the past; the orders on 
our books are now greater in value than at 
the close of the year, and the demand for 
new capping machines has been well main- 
tained during this year. Given normal 
national conditions, I believe that we may 
anticipate another satisfactory year; but I 
must add the warning that we may encounter 
further increases in manufacturing costs and 
keener competition. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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Salient Points from the Chairman’s Speech 
at the A.G.M. on 31st July, 1957 


Profits created new record in spite of a difficult year for the Domestic 


Precision Tool-making, Manufacture of Control Equipment and Hire 
Purchase Finance all improved on previous year’s figures. 


New Trading Subsidiaries also contributed to satisfactory result. 
Goodwill in Balance Sheet eliminated by appropriation of £99,466. 


Dividend distribution still on conservative side on account of expansion 
utilising available funds, and heavy Distributed Profits Tax. 


Company, re-entering washing-market with the new Vactric washing 


Extracts from Accounts to 30th March, 1957 
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RUSTON & HORNSBY 
LIMITED 


INCREASED AGGREGATE OUTPUT 


The sixty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Ruston & Hornsby Limited was 
held on July 3ist in London. Mr W. J. 
Ruston (chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated comments on the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1957: 


The Group Net Profit after taxation is 
£693,956, compared with £779,024 in the 
previous year. £81,300 is retained in the 
Accounts of Subsidiaries, leaving the Net 
Profit of your Company at £612,656 (last 
year £596,095). 


£278,666 is transferred to General Reserve 
and £13,512 is deducted in respect of Pre- 
ference Dividends. Your Directors recom- 
mend payment at the same rate as last year 
of a dividend at the rate of 9 per cent (less 
Income Tax) on the Ordinary Stock. This 
will absorb £318,263 leaving a balance to 
carry forward on Profit and Loss Account of 
£277,992. 


Although the Profit, including Investment 
Income, is up a little on last year, it is dis- 
appointing to have to report a dispropor- 
tionate increase in taxation. 


ouTPuT 


Although output in the aggregate showed 
some increase over the previous year, this in- 
crease was not spread evenly over all our pro- 
ducts. In the case of smaller sizes of oil 
engines your Directors regret having to report 
an acute shortage of work which has involved 
a measure of short time working in some 
sections of our factories. 


It is unfortunate that the hiatus created by 
the changeover of designs to which I referred 
last year has been prolonged by the effect of 
the credit squeeze on our customers for this 
class of product and that the situation should 
have been aggravated in the extreme by the 
Suez crisis. 


The Middle East for a long time has been 
a most important market for your Company, 
particularly in these smaller sizes of engines, 
and it must be said ‘that unless the situation 
is cleared up and these markets are once more 
open to us, the shortage of work which 
affected the year under review will continue 
and affect the current year, but to a greater 
extent. 


PROSPECTS 


Our Order Book now stands at a higher 
level than it did a year ago, despite the set- 
back I have already referred to in connection 
with our smaller sizes of engines. The demand 
for the larger sizes of engines and locomotives, 
gas turbines and boilers continues brisk. 


On the other hand, the recent increase in 
wages all round, unless it is accompanied by 
greater effort and production pes man-hour 
in this country, may result in greater loss of 
business to our foreign competitors, whose 
increased labour costs have on the whole been 
met by a corresponding rise in production 
per man-hour which, unfortunately, has not 
been the case hitherto in this country. 


Nevertheless, I feel that with our enthusias- 
tic team of Design, Production and Sales 
Executives, and with an up-to-date and 
efficient range of products, we should be able 
to continue to secure our share of world 
demand, and I have reason to hope that the 
results for the current year will compare 
favourably with those of the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD & LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTIES 


NEW RENT ACT ESSENTIAL 


The annual general meeting of The London 
County Freehold & Leasehold Properties 
Limited was held on July 29th in London. 


Mr Thomas J. Cullen (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


Our gross income for the year was in excess 
of £23 million and includes £47,477 interest 
received on our Rhodesian advances to 
March 15th last. The net revenue, after. all 
outgoings except income tax, profits tax and 
interest payable, was £986,613. The pro- 
posed final dividend of 74d., less tax, per 10s. 
Unit of Ordinary Stock, makes a total of 
ls. 6d., less tax, for the year. 


After analysing the figures in the Accounts, 
the Chairman said: The figures make it 
clear beyond dispute that out of each £100 of 
inclusive rent paid, you, as the owners, have 
only £9, even in these days when the demand 
is such that there is no loss from empties. It 
could hardly -be said that you are grasping 
landlords but you may feel critical of the 
£925,000 paid in rates and taxes (79 per cent 
of your net income). 


NEW RENT ACT 


The Housing Repairs and Rents Act did 
not enable us to charge, in respect of the 
controlled flats, even the full increased cost 
of services borne by the company at the date 
of the passing of the Act in July 1954. Since 
then the further increased cost of both ser- 
vices and repairs has been considerable. The 
new Rent Act, 1957, will enable us to charge 
a reasonable rent for the majority of our 
flats that were controlled up to the passing 
of that Act. We are now approaching our 
tenants and propose to show every considera- 
tion to them in making the increases. Our 
net income will increase materially over the 
next 2-3 years because we have maintained 
our residential properties by  subsidising 
them in the past from our commercial 
investments, 


With experience of the working of rent 
control since its inception in 1914, I am 
firmly of opinion that this new Act was essen- 
tial if private enterprise is to be encouraged 
to build houses and flats. All of us admit 
that rent control on the outbreak of each war 
was a necessity but it has been unjust to the 
landlord and has, without doubt, caused 
serious deterioration in the general housing 
situation. 


PROPOSED 
NATIONALISATION 


Socialists have proposed a programme for 
the nationalisation of Housing. A lot of work 
is being done by Local Authorities in supply- 
ing accommodation for the lower income 
groups but it has already been realised how 
extravagant it is when those authorities pro- 
vide accommodation for the higher income 
groups. What would be the result if the 
suggested programme were carried out in 
full? It would lead to extravagance and 
higher rents than ever. The uneconomic 
results of nationalisation have been apparent 
in other industries. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GROSVENOR HOUSE 
(PARK LANE) 


PROGRESS OF MODERNISATION 
PROGRAMME 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Grosvenor House (Park Lane) Limited 
was held on July 25th in London, Sir Charies 
Taylor, MA, DL, MP (Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The trading profit for the year under 
review shows an increase over the preceding 
year’s results, and I think you will regard 
this as being very satisfactory in view of the 
crisis in the Middle East and Suez, and 
consequent unrest elsewhere. 


There has been an increase in our ban- 
queting turnover, due in no small measure 
to the success of the new air-conditioning 
plant. The Restaurant, Grill Room and other 
public rooms, as well as the flats, continue to 
show a steady improvement. 


During the year I attended the Congress 
of the International Hotel Association, held 
in the United States of America, and there I 
found first-hand evidence of the goodwill 
which has been built up by Grosvenor House 
in America and in Canada over the years. 


Like everyone else we have had to face 
increased costs during the year, especially in 
wages, the full effect of which has not been 
felt in the year under review. I regret to 
predict that the current year is likely to be 
less successful ; since the full effect of in- 
creased costs will inevitably be felt ; secondly, 
some existing rooms will be temporarily out 
of commission as they are adjacent to the new 
building ; thirdly, some cancellations have 
taken place, due to the political situation at 
that time. 


BOARD’S POLICY JUSTIFIED 


In the next part of our modernisation pro- 
gramme we shall deal with two of our most 
important public rooms, the Restaurant and 
Grill Room. We are determined not only 
to maintain, but also bring up to date and 
further to improve the hotel, its accommoda- 
tion and amenities, and the results achieved 
from the Ballroom, Lounge and new Cocktail 
Bar have amply justified our policy. In this 
same spirit we are creating 92 additional bed- 
rooms and two additional suites. We are 
building the extension to incorporate a new 
wine cellar with considerably larger storage 
space, a new linen room, new store rooms, 
additional staff dressing rooms and 24 new 
staff bedrooms. The new building will also 
include a new goods off-loading bay, which 
is being built at ground level, underneath the 
new building. This will provide for vehicles 
to be drawn from the street into our own 
off-loading bay. We confidently expect to 
open two floors of the new building some six 
weeks before the completion date, and in time 
for the Motor Show. 


The chairman then referred to the pro- 
posed introduction of parking meters in an 
area bounded by Park Lane, Oxford Street, 
New Bond Street and Grosvenor Street, 
including Upper Grosvenor Street, which is 
the north boundary of Grosvenor House. He 
continued: In the view of your Board the 
introduction of parking meters, together with 
the other regulations which are proposed, will 
seriously damage the business of Grosvenor 
House. We are doing everything in our 
power to see that our representations are fully 
considered by the Minister of Transport. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
10 per cent and bonus of 5 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock were approved. 
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FODENS LIMITED 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Fodens Limited was held on July 3lst at 
Elworth Works, Sandbach. Mr James Wild, 
the Chairman, said in his report: 


Despite all-time record sales, the profit is 
somewhat lower than in the previous year 
due to narrower profit margins. The 
Directors consider this to be satisfactory, in 
view of the very unsatisfactory trading con- 
ditions as a result of the Suez crisis and oil 
rationing, together with the Engineers’ strike 
and its reaction on our industry. We believe 
that in general, trading conditions are slowly 
improving. 

Strenuous efforts have been made during 
the year to reduce costs. These have been 
offset by rising costs of materials and wages. 
We are confident that by our concerted 
efforts, we shall be able to combat the severe 
competition now being experienced. 


Competition for business in all parts of 
the world has grown considerably and we 
have spared no effort to maintain our sales 
position. 

Our subsidiary company in South Africa 
has had to face a difficult year’s trading, but 
despite this, we have been able to secure a 
fair share of the business available. 


As to the future, we already have plans 
in hand for the introduction of new vehicles 
and engines to supplement and improve our 
present range, which we feel will keep the 
Company’s products in the forefront. 


We are indeed most fortunate in having 
such a loyal body of employees who have 
supported the management so willingly, and 
I am sure that you would wish me to thank 
them all for their efforts throughout the year. 


The report was adopted. 


WILLIAM HANCOCK 
& COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The seventieth annual general meeting of 
William Hancock & Company Limited was 
held on July 26th in Cardiff, Colonel J. 
Gerald Gaskell, CB, TD, DL (the Chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The substantial increase in profit that was 
shown in last year’s figures of approximately 
£40,000 has not been maintained in this 
year’s accounts, but the difference is com- 
paratively slight, the profit before taxation 
having fallen from £277,251 to £275,606. 


Increased taxation up to 30 per cent of the 
distributed profits has affected the net profit 
adversely to the extent of almost £6,000 and 
as a final result the net profit has dropped 
from £109,912 to £102,525. 


In recent months there has been a great 
deal of publicity regarding the future of 
Milford Haven, which is included in the area 
in which we trade. There can be no doubt, 
I think, that great developments will soon 
take place, for Milford Haven has one of the 
finest natural harbours in the world. 


As against this one must remember that 
trade in the docks in South Wales has not 
improved, and the figures for 1956 are not at 
all encouraging. However, it is some satis- 
faction to note that industry in general in 
South Wales is on the upward trend and not 
on the downward. 


In spite of all the difficulties that are 
experienced today, I think our business is in 
a sound condition. 


The report was adopted. 





COMPANY 


SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


RECORD SALES 


MEETING REPORTS 


_ The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Smith’s Potato Crisps Limited was 
held on July 30th, in London. 


Mr F. Le Neve-Foster, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The Net Profit 
of the Group, after taxation, is £367,803 
as against £276,593, a net increase of 
£91,210. The increased profit has, of course, 
been influenced by the increase in the retail 
price for our product which we were com- 
pelled to make early last year to meet the fast 
rising costs. 


INCREASED PRICE WELL RECEIVED 


The price increase has been very well re- 
ceived by the Public and also by the Trade 
for whom it has, thereby, been found possible 
to uplift their profit margins to cover their 
rising costs. Contrary to what might reason- 
ably have been expected, we have, in spite 
of the price increase, once again been able to 
establish new records of production and sales 
during the year. These have provided that 
bit of top turnover which, in a mass- 
producing business such as ours, makes such 
a valuable contribution to profits. During 
the year under review we actually achieved 
an increase of approximately 3 million lbs 
of crisps sold over the weight sold in the 
previous year. 


The directors have decided to recommend 
a final dividend of 20 per cent, plus a cash 
bonus of 74 per cent, on the enlarged issued 
capital which, with the interim dividend 
already declared, makes a total distribution 
equivalent to 373 per cent for the year on 
the present capital. The net requirements 
for the year’s dividends and cash bonus is 
£134,970 (£107,976 for the previous year) 
and compares with the Net Group Profit of 
£367,803 which gives a handsome cover of 
more than two and a half times. 


In the latter part of last year, in view of 
heavy calls for service in that area, we decided 
to go forward with the project for the erec- 
tion of a new factory at Corby in Northamp- 
tonshire. Our Contractors made such excel- 
lent progress that we were able to begin 
production in a small part of the Factory on 
June Ist. 


The demand for our product continues un- 
abated, even with the larger production we 
can now supply to the market and in spite of 
the increase in the Retail price. 


QUALITY THE WATCHWORD 


Quality is always the watchword of 
Smith’s and we pay the greatest attention 
to all matters which are necessary to main- 
tain it, using only high quality potatoes and 
the finest ingredients at all stages of pro- 
cessing and thus imparting just that differ- 
ence in taste and keeping qualities for which 
Smith’s are famous. 


The slogan “There are no Crisps like 
Smith’s”” is indeed well justified and to the 
Public, Crisps usually means Smith’s Crisps. 


During the year we have introduced a 
new Family Pack sold in a cardboard carton 
interlined with a suitable grease-proof bag 
containing 7 oz. of specially selected crisps 
and retailing at 2s. 6d. This is for the 
Household trade where such a package is 
more convenient. Judging from the sales we 
have made to date it looks like being a 
popular line, particularly for the housewife. 


Results for the first three months of the 
current year continue to be satisfactory, 
with sales still making progress. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SIMMS MOTOR UNITS 


At the Annual General Meeting of Simms 
Motor Units Limited held on July 26th, Mr 
G. E. Liardet (Chairman), in the course of 
his sp€ech, said: 


Although the Group Turnover, excluding 
new acquisitions, shows an- increase over 
1955 the Trading Surplus has declined by 
£156,869 to £1,040,547. This is due to 
rising costs of Material and Labour absorbed 
by the Company and the effect of credit 
and fuel oil restrictions upon the trading of 
certain Subsidiaries, 


After providing Taxation and a transfer to 
Capital Reserve the balance of Profit is 
£401,583, compared with £512,251 in 1955. 
General Reserve receives £150,000 and Plant 
Replacement Reserve £100,000. Your 
Directors recommend an Ordinary Dividend 
of ls. 9d. per share, leaving a balance to be 
carried forward of £392,788. 


During the year 1956 our Engineering 
Division was expanded. We added two new 
projects to our range ; a Turbo-charger for 
internal combustion engines and a Hand 
Starter for diesel engines. 


We added the Industrial Fan and Heater 
Company to the Simms Group, and in 
December, 1956, we acquired by an exchange 
of Shares one-third of the capital of Aircraft 
Steel Structures Limited. 


The future is somewhat obscure. If wages 
continue to rise out of proportion to pro- 
ductivity, and the Government continue to 
spend at a rate which requires penal taxation 
which depletes the resources of industry, then 
your Company is bound to be influenced by 
the national trend. 


The report was adopted. 





G.R.A. TRUST 


A STEP TOWARDS EQUITY 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of The Greyhound Racing Association Trust 
Limited was held on July 29th in London. 


Mr Francis S. Gentle, CBE, Chairman, 
described the removal of Entertainments 
Duty as a first step towards equity, grey- 
hound racing having been placed on the same 
basis as other sports, and hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might continue 
his good work by ending the discrimination 
represented by the 10 per cent Poo) Betting 
Duty which is imposed only on totalisators 
at greyhound racecourses. 


The removal of Entertainments Duty 
would naturally assist in the struggle against 
competition, particularly from television, but 
it was not possible to say by exactly how 
much the Company would benefit in the 
end. It was intended to help greyhound 
owners by increasing prize money and to 
benefit patrons by maintaining an even higher 
standard of amenities at the group’s stadia. 
Moreover, operating costs continued to rise 
but the Chairman would be surprised if the 
current year’s results were not at least as 
good as those for last year. 


It had been suggested that the company 
should repay its remaining 8 per cent prefer- 
ence capital and the time might come when 
this could be recommended but, having re- 
gard to all relevant factors, the Board did 
not consider that this would be in the best 
interests of the company at present. 


The Accounts were adopted, the proposed 
dividend was confirmed, the appointment of 
the new Managing Director, Mr P. B. Lucas, 
DSO, DFC, MP, was approved and the 
retiring Directors were re-elected. 
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LORRAINE-ESCAUT 


(Paris) 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ REP@RT 


The Annual General Meeting of Lorraine- 
Escaut was held in Paris on June 18th, with 
Monsieur Jean Raty in the chair. The 
following is a summary of the report pre- 
sented by the Board of Directors: 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


The Company’s turnover in 1956 
amounted to Frs. 87,070 million as against 
Frs. 74,419 million in 1955. Production 
during the year comprised: 


—1,702,000 metric tons of steel, as against 
1,627,000 tons in 1955. 


—307,000 tons of tubes, as against 269,000 
tons in 1955. 


In addition 4,500,000 tons of ores were 
mined as against 4,240,000 tons in the 
previous year. 


Particular mention was made of the 
expanding output of steel and tubes, produc- 
tion of which increased by 6 per cent and 
12 per cent respectively during the year. 


SUPPLY DIFFICULTIES 


The report also mentioned the difficulty 
which had faced the industry as regards fuel 
and scrap supplies, transport costs and price 
levels. As in the previous year these ques- 
tions remained the object of the industry’s 
most pressing preoccupations in the face of 
growing international competition. Making 
a particular reference to prices, the report 
stated that in spite of the higher prices agreed 
in May, 1956 (which were very quickly 
absorbed by increased production costs), and 
in April of this year, the income of the steel 
making companies was sttll insufficient to 
ensure both the normal renewal of plant and 
the urgently needed expansion of production 
capacity. ‘The French steel industry, how- 
ever, was conscious of the vital need for it 
to maintain its position in the face of the 
general progress being made by its foreign 
competitors. In the circumstances the 
French steel industry had deliberately pur- 
sued a policy of long-term expansion, and 
had undertaken investment programmes, the 
effect of which would not be evident for 
several years. 


EXPORTS OF TUBES 


As regards the tube industry, this was 
expanding rapidly and was called upon to 
meet increasing demands both in the home 
market and in the export field. It was very 
active, and the extension of its production 
capacity, including projects now being carried 
out, would enable it to satisfy home demands 
and at the same time to maintain its tradi- 
tional position overseas. A number of 
expansion projects were in hand, and in- 
cluded the extension of the four-high rolling 
mill which in years to come would enable the 
average monthly output to reach 40,000 
metric tons. 


PROFITS 
AND DIVIDENDS 


The net profit for the year amounted to 
Frs. 1,120,096,942, and it was proposed to 
distribute a gross dividend of 8 per cent, as 
against 7 per cent for the previous year. The 
report, the accounts, and the proposals put 
forward by the Board were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE TRUSTEES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SIR EDWIN HERBERT’S REVIEW 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Trustees Corporation Limited was held 
on July 31st in London. 


Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE (the Chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: The gross 
revenue from Interest and Dividends at 
£644,107 shows an increase of £80,887 over 
the previous year. We raised approximately 
£562,000 new money at the beginning of 
our financial year by means of a “rights” 
issue to Ordinary Stockholders. Part of the 
increase in revenue is attributable to the 
investment of this new money, but the full 
benefit of that additional investment was not 
felt until after the end of the year. 


The net revenue for the year after provid- 
ing £297,592 for Taxation amounts to 
£320,237, an increase of £26,221. Against 
this we have written off £1,325 being the 
expenses of the issue of new shares, and 
transferred £85,000 to General Reserve. -We 
now recommend a final dividend of 17 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock (making 24 per 
cent for the year) and we have added £4,272 
to our carry forward, making the latter 
£97,198. 


The market value of our investments at 
£11,327,459 shows a surplus of £6,303,628 
over the figure at which they appear in the 
books. The book cost of £5,023,831 is 
£615,201 higher than the previous year and 
this increase reflects the investment of our 


HENDERSON'S 
TRANSVAAL ESTATES 


SIR JOSEPH BALL’S 
REVIEW 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Henderson’s Transvaal Estates Limited was 
held on July 30th in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (the Chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 
The profit of the Company for the year, 
before taxation, amounted to £68,331. From 
this sum has to be deducted £24,693 for 
taxation, leaving a net profit of £43,638, to 
which must be added £71,988 brought for- 
ward, making an available total of £115,626. 


‘Your Directors recommend a dividend of 


15 per cent, less tax, leaving £64,731 to be 
carried forward. 


The consolidated profit before taxation, at 
£269,775,was approximately £50,000 higher 
than in the previous year, and the net profit 
amounted to £127,983 compared with 
£103,447. 


After reviewing the satisfactory results of 
Tweefontein United Collieries Limited, a 
subsidiary company, the Chairman said: 


White’s South African Portland Cement 
Company Limited, in which we continue to 
hold a_ substantial interest, has enjoyed 
another successful year. 


Reviewing the affairs of Mineral Holdings 
Limited, the Chairman said that Union Cor- 
poration had recently exercised its option 
over the farm Zandfontein—a farm of 2,139 
morgen, and the purchase price of the mineral 
rights had been agreed at £22 per morgen. 

The Chairman then referred to options 
which had been granted in connection with 
Mineral Holdings’ properties in Swaziland, 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 


The report was adopted. 
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new money. These additional funds have to 
a large extent been invested in UK companies 
as it was a condition of our obtaining CIC 
consent to the new issue that the moneys 
being raised should not as a general rule be 
invested outside the sterling area. If your 
Directors’ recommendations are approved the 
Revenue and Capital Reserves will stand at 
£1,217,198 compared with an issued Ordinary 
Capital of £1,500,000. 


The past year, as you know, has been a 
difficult one for industry in this country. It 
says very much for the flexibility of our in- 
dustries that satisfactory temporary measures 
were taken to deal with the problems raised 
by the Suez crisis and it is to be hoped that 
a final settlement of this problem will be 
found. 


Industry has again been faced with in- 
creased demands from labour which up to 
date have been largely absorbed and not 
passed on to the consumer, but it is evident 
that profit margins are thereby being 
narrowed and it is unlikely that we can look 
forward next year to an increase in revenue 
such as we have been getting in the past 
few years. 


Commenting on the practice, which he 
described as becoming increasingly prevalent 
of issuing non-voting ordinary shares, the 
Chairman said; I deprecate this practice, 
There may be special cases, naturally, to 
which exception should not be taken but as 
a general principle it is surely right that all 
those who own the risk-bearing capital 
should be entitled to share in the control of 
the Company. 


The report was adopted. 





TENNANT BROTHERS, 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The seventy-fifth annual general meeting 
of Tennant Brothers, Limited, was held on 
July 31st at Sheffield, Mr H. K. Wilson, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended March 31, 
1957 : The hope expressed last year that 


profits would continue to expand, has 
materialised. The Group trading profit 
for the year under review amounts to 
£447,009 compared with £376,490 for 
1955-56, an increase of £70,519 being due in 
part to the inclusion of nine months’ trading 
profit attributable to Clarkson’s Old Brewery 
Barnsley Limited. The consolidated profit 
for the year amounts to £317,501 before 
Taxation, an increase of £32,231 compared 
with last year. Your Board recommend a 
total distribution of 174 per cent, the same 
rate as for last year, and represents just 
over one half of the Group net profit of 
£129,511. 


Our total barrelage has increased by 5} 
per cent, excluding any additional trade that 
has been obtained by the acquisition of 
Clarkson’s Old Brewery Barnsley Limited. 
This has been achieved in spite of one of 
the worst summers of the century, a severe 
credit squeeze, petrol rationing, and no 
Easter holiday within the period under 
review. 

There has been a most encouraging in- 
crease in the sales of our draught beers, 
particularly those of the better varictics. 
Glucose Stout, the introduction of which I 
mentioned last year, is now thoroughly estab- 
lished. It enjoys a very wide distribution 
over the country and is rapidly becoming 
one of our leading lines in Bottled Beer. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to “ae on the appointment 
of the 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


of a new consultant company to be sponsored 
by a merchant banking house. A special feature 
of the company will be that it will concentrate 
on general management probiems. The man 
appointed will be responsible for the development 
of the company from the start. 


He must have held a senior appointment 
covering all aspects of company operations in 
a medium to large industrial undertaking. 
Consultancy experience would be useful, but he 
necd not be a specialist in this field. Salary 
and bonus would be subject to negotiation, 
but would interest a man earning £4,000 to 
£5,000 p.a.; the usual additional benefits would 
be provided. In view of the challenging nature of 
the appointment, the sponsors would be prepared 
to discuss an option on some equity capital in 
the proposed company. 


Preliminary enquiries with a brief note of 


significant details, quoting reference S.435, should 
be addressed to J. E. Tyzack, Management 
17 Stratton Street, London, 


Selection Limited, 
Ww. No information will be disclosed to our 
chents until candidates know their identity and 
have given permission after personal discussion. 


- UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


ASSISTANT IN STATISTICAL RESEARCH IN THE 
FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 
The Faculty Board of Economics and Politics intend to 
appoint an Assistant in Statistical Research whose duties 
will be to assist the teaching staff of the Faculty with 
their statistical work. Applicants should possess either 
an honours degree in economics with some training in 
slatistics Of appropriate statistical experience in a govern- 
ment office or other organisation. The appointment will 
be for two years in the first instance, from October 1, 

1957. 

The pensionable stipend of an Assistant in Research is 
wuder review. The starting point in the scale will depend 
on age and experience. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Faculty Board of Economics and Politics, to whom 
candidates should send five copies of their applications, 
including the names of two referees, so as_to reach him 
at the Marshall Library, Downing Street, Cambridge, not 
later than August 31, 1957 


~ ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE OF _ 
EAST AFRICA, NAIROBI 


INCORPORATING THE GANDHI MEMORIAL 
ACADEMY 

The College invites applications for the post of 
PRINCIPAL. Salary £2.900 p.a. The post is pension- 
able, the College’s superannuation scheme involving con- 
tributions of 6 per cent of salary by the Principal and 
15 per cent by the College. Normal retirement age, 60. 
Arrangements might be made to continue policies initiated 
under F.S.S.U. College could also safeguard Ministry of 
Education (contributory) or Colonial Government (non- 
contributory) pension rights, paying slightly reduced 
salary in latter case. House with basic furniture provided 
atlow rental. Tours of service normally about two years. 

Candidates should have high academic and, if appro- 
priate, professional qualifications, -proved administrative 
ability, and experience (preferably partly overseas) in the 
administration of an educational institution. 

The College was incorporated in 1954 by an Act of the 
East Africa High Commission, to be the chief instrument 
in East Africa for the development of professional and 
technological education. In it is incorporated the Gandhi 
Memorial Academy, which has a particular interest in 
Arts, Science and Commerce. Courses began in April, 
1956. Full-time students will probably number about 
300 after second entry in October, 1957, and about 600 in 
1960 (part-time students at present number about 100). 
Majority are accommodated in halls of residence. 

Present courses lead mainly to_ the examinations of 
tecognised British professional Institutions, e.g. of 
Engineers, Surveyors, Architects, Accountants. There are 
also G.C.E.(A) courses in arts and science subjects, and 
a three-year domestic science course. 

Applications (six copies), giving age. education, qualifi- 
cations, experience, and names of three referees, should 
be submitted to the Council for Overseas Colleges of Arts, 
Science and Technology, 1 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.1. from whom further information may be obtained. 
Closing date, August 31, 1957. 


OMPANY SECRETARY. = progressive and expand- 

ing International Company in_ Renfrewshire has a 
vacancy for an executive who will assume the duties 
normally handled by a company secretary. We are seeking 
a well-educated man in the age group 25-30 who combines 
a considerable knowledge of commercial law with a flair 
for detailed administration. The salary will be commen- 
Surate with the responsibilities assumed and will increase. 
—Please reply, in confidence, to Box 751. 

CONOMIST required by well-known 

consultants to undertake market intelligence and 
research work of a unique and imaginative character. 
The position offers an unequalled opportunity of gaining 
an insight into the marketing problems and objectives of 
Many important industries. A good honours degree in 
tconomics and statistics with subsequent experience in 
Market research or applied economic research are required. 
—Please write, in confidence. to Box No. 372, R. Ander- 
ton & Co., 14 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


management 


POST OF DIRECTOR OF ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH IN THE CENTRAL BANK 
OF CEYLON 


1. Applications are invited from qualified persons to fill 
the post of Director of Economic Research at the Central 
Bank of Ceylon for a_period of two years. Persons 
employed in Research Departments of Central Banks or 
Universities elsewhere should attach to their applications 
letters from the competent authorities of their respective 
institutions intimating that they consent to make their 
services available to the Central Bank of Ceylon for 
the full period of two years. 

2. Applicants should be above 35 years of age and 
besides possessing very high academic qualifications in 
economics from a recognised University, should have 
considerable experience in the field of research in the 
subjects of money, banking and in allied subjects. 
Preference will be given to all candidates who can show 
Published work of value in these subjects. 

3. The selected candidate will be the head of the 
Department of Economic Research which is required to 
Prepare data and conduct economic research for the 
guidance of the Monetary Board and the Governor, and 
for the information of the public. He will be expected 
to do research himself. besides laying down and directing 
lines of research among his staff. 

4. The scale of salary will be from £2.250 to £2,700 per 
annum, with annual increments of £45. The selected 
candidate may be placed at any point within the scale, 
having regard to his qualifications and experience. The 
emoluments are subject to Ceylon income tax. 

5. The appointee will be eligible for a total of 14 days’ 
casual leave within the term of service, and two months’ 
vacation leave to be allowed only at the end of two years’ 
active service with the Bank. Other leave, if any, to be 
taken by mutual agreement. 

6. The selected candidate may, if he so desires, apply 
for membership in the Central Bank of Ceylon Provident 
Fund. Membership of the Fund will require the appointee 
to contribute 5 per cent of his salary to the Fund. The 
Bank will contribute 10 per cent of the appointee’s salary 
to the Fund. He will also be eligible for benefits under 
the Health Scheme of the Bank. 

7. Applications should be made on forms available at— 

(D Pees Establishments Department, Central Bank of 

eylon. 

(2) The Office of the High Commissioner for Ceylon 
in the United Kingdom, 13 Hyde Park Gardens, 
London, ‘ 

(3) The Bank of England, London, E.C.2. 

(4) Office of the High Commissioner for Ceylon in 
India, 2 Scindia House, Queensway, New Delhi. 

(5) The Trade Commissioner for Ceylon in India, 
Bombay. . 

(6) The Office of the High Commissioner for Ceylon 
in Pakistan, Plot No. 146, Block “B,”’ Sind Muslim 
Co-cperative Housing Society, Drigh Road, 
Karachi 4. 

(7) The State Bank of Pakistan. Ingle Road, Karachi 1. 

(8) Office of the High Commissioner for Ceylon in 
heme. 35 Empire Circuit, Forrest, Canberra, 


(9) The — nee Bank of Australia, 
3. 


(10) The Keserve Bank of New Zealand, Wellington. 
Cages 13 and 14 in the form may not be filled. 

8. Applications should be addressed to_the Establish- 
ments Officer, Central Bank of Ceylon, P.O. Box 590, 
Colombo 1, Ceylon. should be marked “ Director” on 
the envelope, and should be despatched so as to reach 
him not later than September 1, 1957. Candidates are 
advised to send their applications by Air Mail. 

ESTABLISHMENTS OFFICER. 

Central Bank of Colon. Colombo. 

July 18, 1957. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 


SOUTH AFRICA 
NATAL RAILWAY — FELLOWSHIP 


an 
TUGELA BASIN INDUSTRIALISATION FELLOWSHIP 
Sponsored by the Town and Regional Planning 
Commission, Natal 

Applications are invited from graduates in Economics 
or Commerce for two full-time RESEARCH FELLOW- 
SHIPS tenable at the University of Natal, Durban. 

The holder of the Railway Rating Fellowship will be 
required to undertake research into the effect of railway 
rating on the location of industry in inland Natal, with 
particular reference to the Tugela Basin. 

The holder of the Tugela_ Basin  Industrialisation 
Fellowship will be required to investigate various factors 
affecting location of industry with a view to ascertaining 
which types of secondary industry are best suited for 
establishment in the Tugela Basin. 

The Fellowships are cach tenable for two years in the 
first instance, but may be continued for a further period. 

The salary inclusive of cost of living allowances, is 
£800 per annum for the first year and £850 per annum for 
the second year. a 

The Fellows will work under the supervision of the 
University. 

Travelling and other expenses incurred in carrying out 
the research will be met from funds placed at the disposal 
of the University. 

The Fellows will be permitted to utilise information 
obtained as a result of their enquiries for purposes of 
a thesis for a post-graduate degree. 

Duties should be assumed as carly as_ possible. 

A prescribed form of application and further particulars 
may be obtained from the _ Secretary. Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications in 
London and South Africa is August 31. 1957. 

RITISH WEST INDIES. Substantial U.K. Company 

having progressive shipping, trading and merchanting 
business in B.W.1.. requires young qualified Accountant. 
Salary £1,000/£1,200.—Write Box “F.P.." clo J. W. 
Vickers & Co. Ltd., 7-8 Great Winchester Street, E.C.2. 
CIENCE CORRESPONDENT required by national 
newspaper. General science training and some 
specialist qualification essential.—Box 748 


Sydney, 


431 


Ae UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT requires two 


Associate Professors of Economics for Octobér, 1957. 
Candidates (either men or women) must have an honours 
degree in economics, and preferably teaching or research 
experience. Salary U.S. $5,500 to $6.500 (equivalent to 
£1,960 to £2.320) a year. Basic furniture provided, and 
free education for children in The Lebanon. Three-year 
contract, renewable. possibly leading to permanence. 
Return fares paid, also for family. , Three months’ leave 
annually.—Write, quoting “ Beirut,” enclosing stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope for been Particulars and 
application form to be returned complete to Director, 
Personnel Department, The British Council, 65 Davies 
Street, London, W.1, by August 16, 1957. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of 
ECONOMIST on the Central.Staff of a leading 
manufacturing and exporting concern. Applicants should 
have a ist or upper 2nd Class Honours degree in 
economics and preferably about five years’ experience in 
industry or commerce since graduating. Overseas ex- 
perience and a knowledge of international, particularly 
European, economics will be an advantage. 
Duties will involve direct and frequent contact with 
Higher Management. 

The position is progressive. a good s&lary is offered 
and there is a generous non-contributory superannuation 
scheme.—Please send full details of age. cae ens 
and experience, to Box 743, quoting reference ECF 





EUROPEAN "TRADE. —Dutch “lady, since 1949 in 
London, perfect German, some French; experienced 
in international economic research and journalistic work, 
shortly available.—Box 749 

C.A., A.C.W.A., N.A. ic. A. (50), seeks appointment 

° where administrative experience, ability to re-organise 
cost and financial records for management control and 
general business knowledge could be used. Consultant or 
Salary basis.—Box 744. 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


The following preliminary traffic results for the first 
six months of the year 1957 compared with the first six 
months of the year 1956 have been issued. 





1957 
Kilometres run ee < od ae 2,933 606 
No. of Passengers .. 415,172 — Ese. 7,114,000 
International Traffic T. 95,539 — 65,527.000 
Mineral Traffic os 242.603 — os 118,728.000 
Local Traffic 311,340 — os 37,440,000 
Other Receipts in Africa _- — 2.312.000 





Tons ies Service 


Traffic) . oe 649,482 — Esc. 231,121,000 





Working Sapeee in 








Africa ee Esc. 117,383,000 
Net Operating Receipts Esc. 113.7 738, 000 
1956 
Kilometres run ee «< Ke ee 2,919,403 
No. of Passengers - 406,176 — Esc. 6.852.000 
International Traffic T. 131.765 — ,, 67,849,000 
Mineral Traffic es 217.588 — os 118,720,000 
Local Traftic 273.676 — os 32.497 000 
Other Receipts in Africa -— _— ee 3. 918, 000 


Tons (excluding Service 


Traffic) os 623.029 — Esc. 229,836,000 
Working Expenses in . + 1 : 

Africa ee ee Esc. 107,103,000 
Net Operating Receipts Esc. 1 22.733. ovo 

Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Deben- 


tures and 90 per cent of 
Railway. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries, 
Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Specialised 
trainings in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital work. 
Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day and resi- 
dent students. New Courses September 3 and October 1, 
1957.—Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 2 Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 9831. 


ORK STUDY.—FULL-TIME (6 WEEKS) STARTS 
AUGUST 26TH AND PAR?1-TIME (20 WEEKS) 
DIPLOMA COURSES. SEPTEMBER 9TH.—DETAILS 
OF THESE AND FIVE OTHER COURSES FROM 
SCHOOL OF TIME & MOTION STUDY (FOUNDED 
1951), 29 CORK STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
REGENT 0516/7. 
OOKS ON SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS, 
etc.—Send for Lists to D. Levin, 51 Cathcart Road, 
London, S.W.10. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


RY going to a fancy dress ball disguised as a bottle 
of Duff Gordon’s El Cid Sherry. You may not win 
a prize but you'll be in constant demand. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law. Accountancy, 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export. 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning a or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2 


METROPOL iTAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


the equity of the Bengucla 


Costing, 
Com- 





Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 
central distribution’ points. Airmail is in- 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one service 
is shown this is because the alternative is either 
Not available or not recommended. 
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Miners don’t work in the dark 


The success or failure of the early pioneer miners 
in Australia and other parts of the Common- 
wealth depended very largely upon their luck, 
They did their own prospecting, and experience 
eventually taught them where they were most 
likely to find workable deposits of metallic ores 
—but they could never be quite sure of the value 
of their finds until they had actually begun the 
operation of mining. 
The miner of today is far better served. 
Before a new mine is opened the position, 
grade and shape of the orebody, which may lie 
thousands of feet below the surface, is outlined 
by a variety of modern prospecting methods. 
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Throughout its life these are constantly brought 
into play, both to build up an accurate three 
dimensional] picture of the known ore reserves, 
and to discover further extensions of them. 
Thus the miner does not work in the dark, 
but is guided by the skill and experience of a 
highly trained geological and engineering staff, 
who have at their command all the resources 
of modern science. 

By long and painstaking geological work of 
this nature, the companies of the Consolidated 
Zinc Group ensure that the mineral resources 
of the Commonwealth are exploited in the most 
economical and efficient way. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LTD 








